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Introduction 


The Old Frisian Runic Corpus [OFRC] is a collection of 24 runic inscriptions from 
the Netherlands and adjacent regions and constitutes one of the most important 
sources of evidence for the understanding of Frisian language development in the 
Early Medieval period, ca. AD 400-1000. Whilst these objects have been scantily 
edited and listed before (cp. Chapter I.2), previous research suffers from substantial 
drawbacks: These concern the actual number of items in the corpus, the criteria for 
a corpus attribution and identification of characteristic Frisian linguistic features, 
the existence of a distinctive Frisian runic writing tradition in comparison to the 
Anglo-Saxon runic tradition, and the question of early Frisian identity and the rela- 
tion to North-Sea neighbours. The scattered research history of Frisian runic studies 
calls for a comprehensive and systematic reprocessing of the inscriptions: A new 
and extended, as well as annotated edition, which incorporates and evaluates previ- 
ous linguistic as well as archaeological research, is very much needed. This includes 
the comparison of previous results against new interpretations based on autopsies 
and high-resolution documentation of the finds. 

Whilst the number of items in the corpus is small, the interpretation is challeng- 
ing in many ways: Most of the objects are stray finds, i.e. unassociated and unstrati- 
fied, which considerably limits the assessment of the find context, provenance and 
the resulting dating. However, recent archaeological research carried out on the 
development of the northern Dutch coastline (cp. Knol 1993, Vos 2015) and excava- 
tions of terps such as Wijnaldum and Hoogebeintum (cp. Besteman et al. 1993, 1999) 
allow sketching a socio-historical background for the finds. The materials of the 
inscription-bearing objects represented in the corpus are quite diverse: Inscriptions 
are found on bone, ivory, wood and metal, while inscriptions on stone are yet ab- 
sent from the corpus. Judging from the assemblage — and disregarding the preserva- 
tion conditions, which contribute decisively to the corpus composition — there 
seems to be an emphasis on the use of bone, a writing material more commonly 
featuring in the Older Germanic and Scandinavian runic traditions.’ In previous 
research, the OFRC has mostly been compared to the Old English Runic Corpus 
[OERC] and consequently became the object of research in OE runological studies, 
as both share the extended Anglo-Frisian fuborc row with the new additions, runes 
no. 25 ac F and no. 4 Os F, the so-called ‘Anglo-Frisian’ runic innovations. Despite 
this common ground, the OFRC displays some highly unusual graphical forms (i.e. 
presumably non-runic characters on BERGAKKER [OFRC13], multiple-lined runes on 
BRITSUM [OFRC17], possible manuscript rune forms on WESTEREMDEN B [OFRC19]), 
which have not been elucidated yet. The scarcity of objects, as well as the different 


1 The OFRC comprises 11 bone objects (antler 5, whalebone 3, bovine 1, undefined 2; cp appendix II), 
while the OERC amasses 9 bone objects (antler 1, whalebone 3, roe 2, cattle 1, undefined 2) out of 
overall 109 objects (cp. Waxenberger 2010). 
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use of writing materials (i.e. focus on bone in comparison to the OERC) and the 
unusual graphical forms of the OFRC contribute to the “baffling nature” (cp. Page 
1996) of the Frisian inscriptions, raising the question of the place of this corpus 
within the North-West Germanic runic writing traditions. Relating to this, Page 
(1996, p. 147) questions the existence of a distinct runic writing tradition in Frisia: 


[...] we must wonder whether there was a Frisian runic tradition, or only a confused scatter of 
different, mixed and hazy traditions. Certainly for its small number of individual inscriptions, 
Frisia demonstrates a remarkable range of unusual forms, and this too might lead us to wonder 
if runes were ever a serious and useful script in the Frisia of the Early Middle Ages. 


Looijenga points to a Frankish connection of some finds traditionally incorporated 
in the Frisian corpus (i.e. BERGAKKER [OFRC13] and BORGHAREN [OFRC15], cp. 
Looijenga 2003c), but questions whether the OE and OFris runic inscriptions in fact 
represent two distinct runic traditions. Eventually, she argues for one Anglo-Saxon 
corpus, rather than two separate ones (cp. Looijenga, forthc.): 


I am convinced that the early OE and OF[ris] runic inscriptions belong to an inseparable and 
common tradition, a purely Anglo-Saxon phenomenon. The conclusion that there exists a 
Frisian runic corpus because runic objects have been found in Frisia is not satisfactory. It 
suggests that there existed something that probably did not: a specific Frisian runic culture. If 
the new runic innovations, the development of dc- and 6s-runes took place in England, then 
there is no reason to give Frisian runes a status aparte. 


Resulting from this recent, critical discussion pertaining to the status aparte of the 
Frisian runes, it is the aim of this study to critically explore the objects traditionally 
attributed to the OFRC by drawing from both linguistic and archaeological disci- 
plines in order to obtain a comprehensive understanding of these specific finds, 
and to eventually contribute to the question of their position within the North-West 
Germanic runic writing traditions of the Early Middle Ages. For this purpose, an 
empirical source-body was compiled, i.e. Part III, the edition of 24 objects, which 
comprises most of the previous literature, including transliterations and readings, 
find history, archaeological datings and typology, and a final, comprehensive dis- 
cussion by the author. Based on this material, Part II, the linguistic discussion of 
the OFRC was conducted, which consists of a phonological (Chapter IV), graphemic 
(Chapter V), and pragmatic analyses (Chapter VI) of the material against evidence 
from the OERC and, as far as possible, material from the Early Runic corpus (Nielsen 
2000) and the Southern Germanic corpus (Opitz 1987, Waldispiihl 2013).? The meth- 


2 The RuneS Project is currently working on editions of the Southern Germanic inscriptions at the 
German Department in Gottingen headed by Prof. Klaus Diiwel, and editions of the Scandinavian 
corpora at the Scandinavian Departments in Kiel and Miinchen, headed by Prof. Edith Marold and 
Prof. Wilhelm Heizmann. Until these editions are published, primary information on runic objects 
is accessible via the Beta version of the RuneS online database [KIEL]. All dates of the Southern 
Germanic and Scandinavian objects cited in this edition derive from the relevant entries on the 
KIEL database (if not marked otherwise). 
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odological groundwork for the phonological and grapho-typological analysis was 
provided by Waxenberger’s (2010, 2017a, 2017b) research on OE runic inscriptions 
and her reconstructed phasal development of the OE fuporc rows. Pragmatic inter- 
pretation concepts for runic inscriptions are yet being developed by the RuneS 
Project; therefore, the presented analysis here is based mainly on preliminary con- 
siderations by Ditiwel (2008), and Waldisptihl’s (2013) interpretation model. Part I 
comprises preliminary basic concepts and frameworks for runological methodology, 
as well as a literature review on previous editions and publications on the Frisian 
corpus. Chapter II elaborates on the position of English and Frisian in the macro- 
grouping of the Germanic languages and explores the different models for their 
close relation, i.e. the ‘Anglo-Frisian’ hypothesis, the North-Sea Germanic model 
and the Convergence model. Chapter III focusses on the question of the ‘Frisians’ 
and follows their mention in the early Classical sources to their rise as a well- 
connected, North Sea trading nation in the 7" and 8" centuries. 

The relevance of these 24 inscriptions lies in their documentation of hitherto 
reconstructed, early language stages. Earlier phonological reconstructions can now 
be re-evaluated against empirical evidence, thereby tackling the question whether 
(or not) the runic inscriptions support the reconstructed sound changes for Pre-OE 
and Pre-OFris, and whether they allow for a distinction between Frisian and English 
at their earliest stages. As OF ris is traditionally assigned to the period AD 1200-1550 
(cp. Sjolin 1969, p. 7; Chapter II.5.2), it is necessarily reconstructed on the basis of 
manuscript evidence. The OFRC will therefore shed light on Pre-OFris (ca. AD 400- 
600/650) and Early Runic OFris (ca. AD 650-900). The ‘Ante-OFris’ period (cp. 
Nielsen 1994a) provides sparse but decisive written evidence, which has not been 
extensively considered in published monographs and grammars books so far. This 
is an attempt to contribute to these research lacunae in a comprehensive and inter- 
disciplinary approach. 


Part 1: Preliminaries 


| The Old Frisian Runic Corpus Edition 


1.1 Runology and Runological Practice: From Autopsy 
to Interpretation 


For every inscription there shall be as many interpretations 
as there are runologists studying it. 
A ‘witty Viking archaeologist’, Page (1999, p. 10) 


Little has been said about methodology in Anglo-Saxon and Frisian runological 
studies yet.? Even the academic field of ‘Runology’ and the related researcher, the 
‘runologists’, as such have not received a proper and generally valid definition, 
which results in a challenge for the discipline to establish itself academically in 
English diachronic studies. After perusing through the main introductory books on 
Old English runology (i.e. Elliot 1959, Page 1999), this lack in methodological 
groundwork becomes increasingly obvious, as most of these only include a general 
introduction to runes and possibly a historical research overview but do not offer 
theoretical or practical advice on methods whatsoever. An exception to this is Diiwel’s 
Runenkunde (2008, 4° edition), which includes a chapter on the history of runic 
research as well as on methodology (Geschichte der Runologie, Vom Fund zur Deu- 
tung), but still misses out on a precise definition of the discipline. Also, Page’s An 
Introduction to English Runes (1973, 15 ed.) lacks a clear definition. However, after 
presenting an outline of the history of runic research, Page (1999, p. 14) addresses 
methodological problems in (Old English) runic studies to which he refers as a “sub- 
ject of controversy”. The main problem according to Page seems to arise from two 
contrasting qualities in runologists, some being too “imaginative” in their inter- 
pretations whilst others remain “sceptical” and hold their “erudition in the bonds 
of common sense” (cp. Page 1999, p. 12). This difference in personal predisposition 
results in disparate approaches to, and widely varying and seemingly arbitrary in- 
terpretations of inscriptions (irrespective of the reading). This seems to have spurred 
a debate on methodology in the past and is one of the most cited points of criticism 
in runic research. Where does fact end and where does fiction begin in an inter- 
pretation? In order to establish rules and regulations for a transparent research 
practice, a definition of the field itself, its researcher, as well as an explanation of 
precise terminology stands at the beginning of every academic runic endeavour. 


3 The focus of this research was set upon the definition of runology in the field of Anglo-Saxon 
and Frisian runic research, leaving aside the longer established and therefore more thoroughly 
discussed Scandinavian research tradition and methodology. 


https: //doi.org/10.1515/9783110728224-002 
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1.1.1 What is Runology? 


Generally, two views on what runology entails have been postulated: runology in 
the broad sense is understood as an interdisciplinary field of research (Braunmiiller 
1991, 1998), whereas runology in the narrow sense focuses on philology at the centre 
of the discipline (Barnes 1994, 2013). 

Braunmiiller (1998, p. 3) formulates a broad descriptive definition, which also 
encompasses and stresses the complexity of the field: 


Die Runologie stellt ein sehr komplexes Gebiet innerhalb der Facher ‘Germanische/Nord- 
germanische/Englische Philologie’ dar. Sie ist von vorne herein auf interdisziplindre Zusammen- 
arbeit angelegt. Als wichtige einschlagige Disziplinen seien hier nur die Vor- und Friih- 
geschichte, die Kunst-, Kultur- und Religionsgeschichte, die Epigraphik, die Numismatik und 
die Rechtsgeschichte sowie die Germanische Altertumskunde als facheriibergreifende Spezial- 
disziplin genannt.* 


He defines runology as embedded within Germanic philology as part of an overarch- 
ing discipline of Germanic Antiquity (Germanische Altertumskunde). Runology in- 
herently requires an interdisciplinary approach and relies on the collaboration of 
specialists from various cultural and socio-historical disciplines, ideally comple- 
mented with advice based on practical experience from craftsmen (smiths, stone 
masons, carpenters etc.). Depending on the specific Germanic philology, the object 
of investigation is runic writing in Old Norse (Braunmiiller’s original definition), but 
equally encompasses Old English, Old Saxon, Old High German, or Old Frisian and 
their respective predecessor languages, and the interpretation of the inscription. A 
runologist is therefore a philologist with a specialization in one or more of the Ger- 
manic languages with (at least) a basic command of a related discipline and the 
respective methodology. 

Exactly this multidisciplinary character of runology makes it in Barnes’ (2013) 
view “very difficult” to concretely define this discipline, if not impossible. He argues 
that if no clear-cut definition can be formulated, this might present a justification 
problem for runology as a discipline in its own right. Barnes therefore reduces ru- 
nology to an essentially philological discipline, thereby formulating a narrow defini- 
tion (cp. Barnes 2013, p. 9-10): 


An independent runological discipline, if it is to be established, must therefore deal with the 
runic symbols themselves, individually and as a system, with their developments and their 
use to record language. Runic inscriptions are sequences of runes placed on an object, and 
these the runologist will attempt first to read and then to interpret. Reading will involve exami- 
nation of the inscription itself, since photographs are subject to tricks of the light and drawings 


4 “Runology represents a complex area within the disciplines of Germanic/Scandinavian/English 
Philology. It is an inherently interdisciplinary field. Some of the most relevant specialist disciplines 
involved are Early Medieval Archaeology, Art History, Cultural Heritage and Religious History, Epig- 
raphy, Numismatics and Germanic Antiquity”, transl. LK. 
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will always contain an element of subjectivity. Interpretation will often require help from and 
some knowledge of other disciplines, notably archaeology. But archaeology is not runology, 
any more than are art history, mythology, or occultism. 


Core aspects of runology are therefore in Barnes’ (2013, p. 10) view: 


[...] the origin of the runic alphabet, the change from the Older fupark to the Anglo-Saxon 
fuporc and the Younger Scandinavian fupbark, the development of the additional runic charac- 
ters of the Scandinavian Middle Ages and their status, runes as graphemic systems, the distinc- 
tion between graphs, graph types, graphemes and units of the fupark, and the principles and 
practice of transliteration. 


The focus, in his opinion, should lie on the reading of runic inscriptions; related 
disciplines, such as archaeology, have an auxiliary, supportive character, but 
should be consulted at least for the interpretation. 

A compromise solution is proposed by Diiwel (2004a). He points out that runol- 
ogy is currently not taught as an independent discipline at (German) universities 
(cp. the opposite case of epigraphy as a Hilfswissenschaft embedded in Medieval 
Studies), but is subordinated to the interdisciplinary field of Germanic Antiquity 
(Germanische Altertumswissenschaften) which has been partly incorporated into ear- 
ly Medieval Archaeology (Vor- und Friihgeschichte). Within this broad context, ru- 
nology is defined as: 


[...] a difficult but rewarding activity in which precision and experience on a solid philological 
and linguistic basis works in cooperation with the relevant related sciences requiring imagina- 
tion and deductive powers but also rational, critical control, in order to offer a plausible explana- 
tion for the meaning, role, and importance of an inscription and the object that bears the runes. 
Diiwel (2004a, p. 140) 


Diiwel opts for a linguistic training as a prerequisite in runology which is then com- 
plemented with results from relevant fields and also integrates Page’s (1999, p. 13) 
two formerly contrasting now equally relevant qualities of runologists as essential 
features. The defined aim is to grasp the complexity of runic inscriptions in their 
immediate context of the inscription bearing object, i.e. Inschriftentrdger. Diiwel fur- 
ther differentiates between ‘field’ and ‘desk runologists’: field runologists work 
closely on the actual object, if necessary, outdoors (e.g. rune stones in Scandinavia), 
whereas the desk runologists study from prints and copies. The examination of the 
original object, however, has come to be regarded as indispensable for runologists, 
which is why the boundary between these two types of runologists becomes less 
definite in scientific runological practice. 

Judging from the current research environment, it appears researchers have 
their individual training background from the afore mentioned disciplines and nec- 
essarily differ in their approaches, aims and interests in the inscriptions.° On this 


5 Diiwel (2004a, p. 140-141) compiles a list of archaeological questions which a runologist will poten- 
tially be faced with. Consult Barnes’ (2013, p. 10) core aspects for a summary of linguistic questions. 
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account, each researcher has to formulate their aims singularly and openly to en- 
sure transparency of work method as well as comparability of results. In agreement 
with Braunmiiller and Diiwel, runology may be viewed in the context of historical 
linguistics, where it can contribute to the revaluation of Germanic language devel- 
opment when realigned with recent findings in archaeology (cp. Braunmiiller 1998, 
p. 17, “Neubewertung der Sprachgeschichte”). Therefore, a runologist is primarily a 
historical linguist with knowledge of the runic systems and their developments, 
who considers an inscription in its archaeological context. The empirical data from 
the inscriptions offer the possibility to compare autochthonous, authentic material 
to Neogrammarian reconstructions against their archaeological backdrop, which is 
the aim of this edition. It is important to stress that every new runic find can alter 
the entire picture and adds to our knowledge and methodology. 


1.1.2 Runological Methodology and Uncertainty Factors 


Even though a binding methodological approach has never been postulated, most 
runologists agree upon the fact that the starting point of each investigation is the 
examination of the object, the ‘autopsy’. An autopsy requires prior gathering of ba- 
sic object data (often provided by the museum, i.e. find circumstances, measure- 
ments, weight, condition of the object etc.), and includes object documentation 
(macro- and micro-photography, video recording, drawings if necessary) and the 
drafting of a transliteration® and in some cases, a transcription.’ It is absolutely 
essential to have viewed the object personally as neither photographs nor drawings 
are fully reliable due to uncertainty factors such as imbalanced lighting and person- 
al interpretations inherent to drawings by other researchers (cp. Braunmiiller 1998, 
p. 3-4). An autopsy allows the compilation of basic archaeological data and a pre- 
liminary dating of the object based on allographs/graph types as a framework for 
the subsequent philological and contextual elaborations on each inscription. The 
philological-linguistic analysis comprises primarily the synchronic description of 


6 Definition of ‘transliteration’ according to Bussmann (1996, p. 496): “The process and result of 
transcribing a text written in an alphabetic or syllabic writing system into an alphabetic text. In 
transliteration, characters are generally converted one-to-one, though the process often involves 
imparting characteristics (such as word breaks and capitalization) of the target script onto the 
source script”. 

7 Definition of ‘transcription’ according to Bussmann (1996, p. 489-499): “Process and result of 
rendering a text in one script (e.g. a logographic one such as Chinese) into the form of an (alpha- 
betic) text. In transcription, a one-to-one correspondence rarely exists”. This definition is not 
exact enough in the context of runology, where the main focus lies on the rendition of the sounds 
through graphemes. The RuneS definition takes this into accout: “A transcription involves pre- 
senting the sounds in the standard phonetic alphabet IPA (devised for the representation of any 
language) so as to make all languages comparable at the sound level” (Waxenberger/Kazzazi/ 
Hines forthc. “Glossary s. v. Transcription”). 
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Tab. 1: Steps in runological internpretation based on Braunmiiller (1998, p. 111) 
and Diiwel (2004a, p. 136), with additions [LK]. 


Step Description Aim Uncertainty Factors 

Autopsy 

1 Archaeological Analysis: Create a data basis and frame ~ validity and accuracy 
object description, for the linguistic analysis of archaeological dating 
find spot, dating, (clarification of regional methods 
typological/stylistic and temporal attribution > (unavoidable) lack 
classification. of the object). of contextual knowledge 

> reliability of immediate find 
context (portable objects) 

2 Graphical Analysis: Preparation of a transliteration > dependence on technology 
attribution to a rune (if necessary, also transcription) and equipment (cameras, 
row, inscription design for the annotated edition entry. magnifying glasses, 
and execution 3D scans, post-processing), 
(special forms, word study room factors (lighting, 
dividers, deciphering access to object) 
of illegible passages). > condition of the object 

(fragmentary or defect) 

> transliteration norms 
(depend on tradition and 
legibility) 

Desk work 

3 Philological-Linguistic Comparison of the empirical > reliability of scarce 
Analysis: alignment with data with reconstructed empirical material 
results from Historical linguistic data: phonetic and (representative?) 
Linguistics; further phonemic transcription; > still limited knowledge 
background etymological reconstruction; of the Anglo-Frisian rune row 
reconstruction by means _ interpretation of the denotative with relation to actual 
of other disciplines and pragmatic meaning; sounds 
(Literary Studies, review of previous literature > reliability of descriptive 
Germanic Studies, on the object; realignment grammars 
History, Ethnography, with runological results from and reconstruction 
Gematrical Analysis, the OERC or other corpora. > transmission gap between 
etc.). data and manuscript 

evidence on which 
reconstruction is based 

4 Synoptical Comparison: Association of the object > diverging relevance 
formal and textual in a broader cultural context; of the object 
analogies. object function and object- and its function in different 


inscription relation. 


cultural surroundings 
(comparability?) 


the inscription’s denotative content and secondarily its pragmatic, communicative 
function (cp. Diiwel 2008, p. 16, Braunmiiller 1998, p. 20). The following steps have 
been arranged in successive order and reflect the author’s systematic approach to 
each inscription analysis (cp. Tab. 1). The edition entry structure is also modelled 
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on these steps: archaeological data are listed first, followed by the linguistic analy- 
sis with references to previous scholarship.® 

The analytical process can be strained by the presence of uncertainty factors in 
each step, which may possibly influence the interpretation and sometimes make a 
definite reading or qualitative analysis impossible. In step 1, the archaeological dat- 
ing methods based on stratigraphy, object typology, find assemblage associations 
and scientific analysis (e.g. dendrochronology, C14 etc.) lead to a relative and/or 
absolute dating (cp. Chapter III.1), which needs to be matched with the linguistic 
dating based on runic allographs and linguistic features. Here, the different (and 
fluid!) period borders in linguistic and archaeological periodization need to be con- 
sidered and realigned (cp. linguistic and archaeological periodization, Chapters II.5 
and III.1). Gaps in factual knowledge with reference to provenance, find assemblage 
and culture group associations have to be openly addressed, especially in the case 
of portable objects without reliable context as opposed to objects in grave or funera- 
ry contexts. When it comes to the graphemic analysis, adverse exterior factors have 
to be taken into account, such as the varying quality in tools employed for the 
inspection of the object and effects on the post-processing of the pictures. For the 
autopsies of this edition, a digital USB 2.0 microscopic camera, model KW49 (2010) 
with a magnification factor X-200 was employed; the pictures were afterwards pro- 
cessed in Gimp Version 2.8.22 and also served as template for the author’s schematic 
drawings.? However, pictures are always affected by external factors, such as the 
lighting of the study room as well as object accessibility (e.g. objects may be installed 
permanently in a case or are too damaged to be properly inspected). In these cases, 
schematic drawings help to support the proposed reading. As objects are prone to 
corrosion and general wear and tear even in a restored state, earlier reproductions 
can be consulted. However, the general transliteration approach should be to only 
represent what can be detected at the point of the autopsy. As transliteration conven- 
tions differ according to runic traditions, the transliteration principles developed spe- 
cifically for the Old English runes posited by Dickins (1932) and Page (1973, 1984), 
adapted by Waxenberger (2010), were followed in this edition (cp. Chapter I.1.3). 
The basis for the phonetic and phonemic transcription of an inscription is the recon- 
structed OE fuporc row with the respective sound values, which were traced from a 
handful of objects from the Older fubark and OERC by Derolez (1998). Derolez’ row 
was further adapted by Waxenberger (2010) for the investigation of the development 
from fupark to fuporc."° It is equally problematic to draw qualitative conclusions on 


8 For reasons of reader-friendliness, most editions (cp. Looijenga 2003a, Giliberto 2000) present 
the archaeological frame data first before moving on to the linguistic discussions. 

9 The schematic drawings were produced in GIMP by adding layers onto the actual photograph 
and tracing the object and inscription with the cursor, i.e. pen. This process is similar to using a 
lightbox, but it allows a higher resolution of the photograph. In any case, it is aalways an interpre- 
tation of the inscriptions, as the author can only trace what he/she “believes” he/she sees. 

10 Relevant objects for the reconstruction of the Older fupark row according to Derolez (1990, 
p. 405) are the KYLVER stone [KJ1, G88], GRUMPAN-C Bracteate [KJ3, IK260, Vg207], VADSTENA-B 
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sound changes from only 20 or even less instances, but this is a common problem 
of all historical disciplines where a scattered and fragmentary body of source mate- 
rial is the perceived and accepted norm. Even though the empirical runic material 
may be scarce, it provides evidence for previously unattested early language stages, 
which hitherto could only be reconstructed. Those reconstructions raise a number 
of issues with regards to criteria of language grouping (i.e. choice and weighting of 
isoglosses) and models for the conceptualization of language relations. A factor, 
which complicates reconstructions and models of language grouping, is the tempo- 
ral discrepancy in the transmission of the individual Germanic languages. As a con- 
sequence, the Old Frisian period coincides with the Middle English period, which 
again causes methodological challenges due to the direct incomparability of the 
material. The runic inscriptions from England and Frisia, however, offer a solution 
to this, as they are attested in the same period, ca. AD 400-900. A linguistic analy- 
sis therefore uses language models, which are abstract constructions based on re- 
constructed features, as a comparative basis for the empirical evidence. 

Steps one to four of the above formulated runological practice have been fol- 
lowed through during this research process and the uncertainty factors were consid- 
ered for each inscription individually. As there are certain inherent limits to runo- 
logical research, one of the crucial aims of this thesis was to document the current 
state of knowledge and to reassess linguistic reconstructions against empirical evi- 
dence attested in the inscriptions. This assessment also included the archaeological 
context as part of a comprehensive interpretation. 


1.1.3 Transliteration Principles Applied in this Edition 


The transliteration method applied in this corpus study is based on Waxenberger’s 
(2010) transliteration principles, which relate to earlier notation systems developed 
specifically for OE runes by Dickins (1932) and Page (1973, 1984). Consequently, 
runes are rendered in lower-case, bold characters (i.e. runic), and Roman letters, if 
present, are given in capital letters (i.e. LATIN). In general, the transliterations aim 
to represent the epigraphic material as closely as possible; therefore, word dividers 
and similar orthographic symbols are also recorded and represented adequately. 
Word-dividers differ in their form and execution and will be commented on in the 
respective edition entry. A colon is used as general marker for all for reasons of 
simplicity. Uncertain readings are set in italics, illegible characters are substituted 
by a dot each. In the case of two or more optional readings, the uncertain options 
will appear in curly brackets, divided by a slash. Square brackets indicate the exclu- 


Bracteate [KJ113, IK13,3, DRBr41] and the BREZA Column [KJ5, AZ8]. For the reconstruction of the 
Old English rows, the THAMES Scramasax [OERC52], BRANDON Pin [OERC10] and MALTON Pin 
[OERC55] have been taken into account (cp. Derolez 1998, Waxenberger 2010). 
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sion or inclusion of characters, or indicate missing parts of a fragmentary inscrip- 
tion. Readings of other scholars are adapted to this notation system, if not stated 
otherwise. If the value of the rune is uncertain, the rune is retained in the transliter- 
ation. In some rare cases, the runes are executed in multiple lines, which are 
marked by underlining (e.g. double). 


Tab. 2: Transliteration legend for the OFRC. 


Symbol Explanation 

] Runes are missing on the left side. 

[ Runes are missing on the right side. 

[.] One character is missing or is illegible. 

[..] Two characters are missing or are illegible. 

[...] Three or more characters are missing or are illegible. 

[2] It is uncertain whether the character is a rune or a miscut. 

a Runes in italics are not certain (incomplete, blurred, etc.). 

{u/k} Characters in curly brackets mark variant readings. 

; Word divider (see comment for exact graphical form). 

«7,1 Arrows indicate the direction of writing and inversion of the rune. 
u Underlined forms mark double or multiple-line execution of the rune. 


Text interpretations were approached with the consideration of Braunmiiller’s 
(1998, p. 112-113) ‘text-internal linguistic approach’ (werkimmanente linguistische In- 
terpretation), which attempts to understand the text from within. His guidelines 
served as primary orientation but were not fully applied. The here presented ap- 
proach deviates in point (i): Uncertain characters are included but clearly marked 
as such and considered tentatively in different interpretation scenarios. 


(1) Undeterminable graphs and elements are excluded from any linguistic or other interpreta- 
tion, (ii) Externally motivated or biased interpretations are to be avoided, (iii) Even incomplete 
and unsatisfactory findings are openly stated and remain comprehensible, (iv) Comparison 
with comparable linguistic material from other corpora is necessary. 

Braunmiiller (1998, p. 112-113; transl. LK) 


The author aimed at producing cautious transliterations in order to prevent unrelia- 
ble interpretations and pointed out weaknesses in the transmitted inscription (i.e. 
scratches, fading etc.) in order to provide transparency in the interpretation process. 
In case of uncertainty, probable interpretation scenarios are listed and discussed. 
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1.2 Compiling a Corpus of Frisian Runic Inscriptions: 
Research Overview 


A commented edition of the Frisian Runic Corpus is not a new endeavour as various 
compilations of this corpus have been published in diverging scope, detail and fo- 
cus since the early 20 century. The traditional approach of object attribution to a 
corpus was primarily by means of find-spot (cp. Boeles 1927, 1951; Arntz/Zeiss 1939), 
while linguistic (i.e. the preponderance of inflectional suffix -w) and particularly 
runological criteria (i.e. the presence of the diagnostic Anglo-Fris runes dc F and 
os , or double-barred N) became more decisive in later research, mainly initiated 
by Diiwel/Tempel (1970). While early researchers such as Boeles (1927) and Buma 
(1957)" confidently describe the inscriptions as ‘Frisian’, later critical voices such 
as Krogmann (1953),? Page (1996, 2001)? and lately Looijenga (forthc.) question an 
authentic and independent Frisian runic tradition.“ 


1.2.1 Beginnings of a Frisian Runic Corpus 


The first runic finds in the Netherlands started to appear throughout the latter half 
of the 19" century during commercial digging of the terps in the provinces of Fries- 


11 Buma (1957, p. 31) rejects Boeles argument that the Anglo-Saxon “invaders” introduced runes 
to Frisia and argues that the Frisians knew the Common fupark row long before the arrival of the 
Germanic settlers. He bases this assumption on the occurrence of double-barred h (N), his assumed 
older form, which was introduced before AD 300 based on Northern Italian alphabet models. This 
way, he believes, runes were introduced to Germany via a North Italian cultural influence (cultuur- 
stromen uit Noord-Italié) before arriving in Scandinavia. 

12 Krogmann (1953) casts doubts on the hasty acceptance of objects as authentic Frisian monu- 
ments, questioning the authenticity and suspicious find-circumstances of BRITSUM, the unusual 
writing direction of FERWERD, the unlikely reference to the prefect Aba on HANTUM, the unusual 
manuscript-rune forms on WESTEREMDEN B and the suspicious form eda on AMAY in relation to 
ARUM. Despite considering ARUM as the “oldest Frisian language monument” and therefore au- 
thentic, he rejects the notion that the Frisian rune-row had “ever possessed a sign for /z/” and 
considers 6s a borrowing from the Anglo-Saxon rune row (cp. Krogmann 1953, p. 28). He concludes 
that the Frisian row continues the older fupark row with the replacement of opil by 6s. This view 
has been rejected by current researchers who consider the introduction of the adc- and 6s-runes 
“Ingvaeonic innovations”, shared by OE and OFris (cp. Bammesberger 1996, Looijenga 1996b, Quak 
1990, 1991b, Waxenberger 2017a). The forgery accusations have been dealt with by Miedema (1974) 
and Diiwel/Tempel (1970), and investigations concerning Romke de Jong were initiated; objects 
from his collections are treated as dubious and most likely forgeries (cp. added list in appendix II). 
13 Page (2001, p. 526) states that “A high percentage of the surviving inscriptions are hard, perhaps 
impossible to interpret with any certainty, and a large proportion of them evidence unusual runic 
graphs; which leads some to think that runes never had a single tradition of use in early medieval 
Frisia”. 

14 For summaries on the research history of the OFRC, consult Nielsen (1994b, 1998) and Page (2001). 
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land and Groningen.” Terp soil was exploited as manure for the Dutch hinterland, 
which lead to the manual quarrying of terps and subsequent removal and transpor- 
tation of the soil. Depending on the attentiveness of the workers, this invasive pro- 
cedure yielded many stray finds, i.e. objects without immediate context and find 
association, which comprise about 91% of the corpus. As ever more inscribed ob- 
jects resurfaced in the consecutive years (i.e. ARUM 1895, BRITSUM 1906, WIJNAL- 
DUM A and HANTUM 1914 etc.), the first critical studies were conducted and pub- 
lished at the beginning of the 20 century in the Netherlands. The initiator of the 
Frisian runic studies was P. C. J. A. Boeles, then conservator at the Fries Museum in 
Leeuwarden, who was in many cases the first person to discover and identify the 
runes. In an interdisciplinary approach, he consulted contemporary runologists, 
such as the Danish scholar Ludvig Wimmer, for the linguistic analysis and pub- 
lished the inscribed objects (at that time: ARUM, WIJNALDUM A, FERWERD, HAR- 
LINGEN, BRITSUM, HANTUM, WESTEREMDEN A and B, SKANOMODU) together 
with an archaeological evaluation and reading against the historical Frisian back- 
drop in his history of Frisia (Friesland tot de Elfde Eeuw, 1% ed. 1927, 2°¢ ed. 1951) 
and also separately in form of synoptic articles (Boeles 1939, 1941, 1954). As Boeles’ 
corpus consisted entirely of objects from the Frisian terp area, dating to his third 
terp period (ca. AD 400/450-750), this led to the denomination of the corpus as 
‘Frisian’. Boeles excluded the oldest inscription on HARLINGEN and SKANOMODU, 
as he assumed an English production/provenance (cp. Boeles 1951, p. 346). The 
remaining finds were discriminated by Boeles by attributing them to a ‘first native 
group’ (BRITSUM, WIJNALDUM A), which exhibits Northern Germanic and Scandina- 
vian influence in the rune-forms, and a later ‘second group’, which features Anglo- 
Frisian runes (HARLINGEN, ARUM, WESTEREMDEN A, B); FERWERD and HANTUM 
remain unattributed. All runic objects pertain to Boeles’ third terp period, ca. AD 400/ 
450-750, and their occurrence in Frisia corresponds to an assumed ‘invasion’ of 
Angles and Saxons in this region prior to the migrations to Britain, evidenced in the 
Saxon style pottery (Buckelurnen) and Anglian style saucer-brooches found in the 
region (cp. Boeles 1927, p. 123-130, 1951, p. 207-218; 347). The assumed ‘invasion’ 
remains the predominant explanation for the appearance of runes in the northern 
Dutch coastal area for a long time. However, the perception of the corpus has 
changed in recent years due to finds outside of the Frisian provinces, such as AMAY 
(1892, Liége, Belgium) and BERGAKKER (1996, Betuwe, Netherlands), which insti- 
gated a renewed discussion of the corpus and the reassessment of its assumed Fri- 
sian nature. These new finds widened the perception of the previous geographical 
distribution and called for a revaluation of the views on runic objects from the mod- 
ern Netherlands. 


15 The first find was HARLINGEN [OFRC10] in 1846. 
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1.2.2 The Previous Main Editions of the Frisian Runic Corpus 


In the years following Boeles, the Frisian finds feature in two major runic editions, 
Helmut Arntz’ and Hans Zeiss’ Die Einheimischen Runendenkmdler des Festlands 
(1939) and Tineke Looijenga’s Texts & Contexts of the Oldest Runic Inscriptions (2003). 
Arntz/Zeiss (1939, p. 472-473) list Boeles’ nine objects (ARUM, AMAY, BRITSUM, 
FERWERD, HANTUM, HARLINGEN, WIJNALDUM A, WESTEREMDEN A and B) from 
the Frisian terp area among other Continental runic finds in an interdisciplinary, 
archaeological and linguistic approach, encompassing a wider runic Continental 
tradition. The SKANOMODU solidus is not discussed within the Frisian scope of the 
nine objects, but Arntz/Zeiss (1939, p. 258) acknowledge the possibility of a Frisian 
provenance based on the development of Gmc *au > OFris a evidenced in the in- 
scription. Arntz and Zeiss strenuously compile the find history, archaeological dat- 
ing and typology, as well as previous interpretations up until 1939 and add new 
readings based on autopsies; therefore, their edition entries present a solid, initial 
basis for research on the Frisian runic objects until today. Criticism has to be voiced, 
however, on their readiness to declare inscriptions as ‘Frisian’ based mainly on find- 
spot and occasionally on questionable argumentation.’° Arntz’ and Zeiss’ work was 
revised and brought up to date by T. Looijenga’s extensive research on runic inscrip- 
tions: Looijenga’s PhD thesis, an edition of the oldest runic inscriptions around the 
North Sea, includes 23 objects from the Netherlands, 21 of which she attributes to 
the Frisian runic tradition based on linguistic and runological criteria. Due to the 
wider scope of her work, she had to omit in-depth linguistic and archaeological 
explorations, which she, however, addressed in individual publications on selected 
objects of the corpus. A single corpus edition was published by Giliberto (2000) in 
Italian, who criticized earlier methodology and embedded the inscriptions in their 
archaeological and historical context. Nevertheless, she did not consider the align- 
ment with finds from the OERC. 


1.2.3 Individual Articles, Short Checklists and Analyses of the Frisian Runic Corpus 


Boeles (1927, 1951) and Arntz/Zeiss (1939) remain the main references for the Frisian 
corpus for nearly 30 years, until another comprehensive attempt was ventured by 
Klaus Diiwel and Wolf-Dieter Tempel (Knochenkdmme mit Runeninschriften aus 
Friesland, 1970). When Tempel discovered four inscribed combs from the terp area 
during his research on composite combs, he took the occasion to review the entire 
Frisian corpus in collaboration with the runologist Klaus Diiwel. They present a 


16 Arntz/Zeiss (1939, p. 438-439) readily add AMAY, found in Belgium, to the Frisian Corpus based 
on the “oleaginous patina”, associated with the assumed preservation in sandy, water-locked layers 
of Frisia. 
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short, critical assessment of 16 potential Frisian inscriptions, contributing six new 
additions to Arntz’/Zeiss’ (1939) corpus: HOOGEBEINTUM, KANTENS, TOORNWERD, 
OOSTUM, RASQWERT, SCHWEINDORF. They define the presence of the diagnostic 
ac- and 6s-runes, the final -u which presumably rendered a weakened reflex [a] (cp. 
Nedoma 2007, 2014), as well as prototypical Frisian sound changes, i.e Gmc *au > 
OFris ad, as diagnostic ‘Frisian’ features. Since Diiwel/Tempel (1970), the final -u 
suffix has become the most prominent criterion for a Frisian corpus attribution.’” 
Later short-lists presented by Miedema (1974) and Westergaard (1987) rely mostly 
on analyses by Diiwel/Tempel (1970). In the corpus of the earliest written evidence 
for medieval texts from the Netherlands (Corpus van Middelnederlandse Teksten, 
1980), Gysseling lists 14 runic inscriptions ascribed to the Frisian Corpus (Diiwel’s 
and Tempel’s (1970) 16 objects, minus the illegible inscriptions on KANTENS and 
HOOGEBEINTUM), accompanied by basic archaeological information, approximate 
dating, previous readings as well as references to additional literature. Gysseling’s 
readings are still mainly based on Arntz/Zeiss (1939), Boeles (1927, 1951) and Diiwel/ 
Tempel (1970); only limited criticism or evaluation is given. Quak (1990) adds 
BERNSTERBUREN, FOLKESTONE, and EENUM, while Looijenga (1996) and Diiwel 
(1998, 2008) compile short checklists of the corpus and point to the main problem- 
atic aspects of the inscriptions, but present no in-depth research. 


1.2.4 Problems and Methodological Approach to this Edition 


With this research overview in mind, it becomes apparent that due to the manner 
in which the finds were accumulated (i.e. early objects mostly derived from the 
Frisian terps), a circular argument developed over time (cp. Nielsen 1994b, p. 210- 
222, Nielsen 1998, p. 30): Assuming a priori that the objects were Frisian due to find 
spot, the linguistic analysis focused on finding (reconstructed) Frisian features in 
the inscriptions. Nielsen (1998, p. 32) critically comments: 


Quite possibly, modern runic scholars have not been fully aware of the hotchpotch of geo- 
graphical, arch[aeological], numismatic, runological and linguistic criteria underlying the pur- 
ported Frisian runic corpus. 


As a result, he calls for a differentiated analysis of the corpus, focusing on the pho- 
nology of unaccented vowels (cp. Chapter IV.2) and a graphemic analysis of dc F 
and 6s F together with their underlying sound changes, shared by Pre-OE and Pre- 
OFris (cp. Chapter II.4). 


17 Compare Diiwel’s (1970, p. 369) comment on final -u in kobu [TOORNWERD): “Fiir ein frie- 
sisches Wort scheint [...] wieder die Endung zu sprechen” [“The final suffix seems to indicate a 
Frisian word-form”, transl. LK]. 
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Therefore, considering the previous research history and manner of accumula- 
tion of the corpus, the study of the presumed ‘Frisian’ runic objects appears to be 
hampered by five methodological problems and three find situation-dependent/ 
material-inherent problems: 


Methodological Problems 


(1) The main bulk of research, especially in the early days until 1970, is published 
in Dutch/Frisian, which makes it difficult for international researchers to approach 
this topic. 


(2) The research is scattered and patchy, i.e. not all objects have been equally as- 
sessed in-depth, regarding both the archaeological and linguistic evaluation (this is 
also mirrored in the varying length of the edition entries in this corpus). 


(3) Linguistic and archaeological models concerning the Germanic languages and 
cultures in the early Middle Ages have changed, but the discourse and terminology 
often remain within the 19 century nationalistic framework and Neogrammarian 
tradition and require alignment with results from recent research (i.e. linguistic terms 
and conepts, such as ‘Anglo-Frisian’, ‘Ingvaeonic’ or ‘dialect’, as well as archaeologi- 
cal concepts such as ‘culture’ need clear definitions). 


(4) The criteria for the ‘Frisianess’ of the corpus have not been critically assessed, 
(i.e. is final -u really a linguistic feature, exclusive to Frisian inscriptions?), which 
leads to a general ambiguity concerning the entire corpus (i.e. is it an independent 
Frisian corpus?). 


(5) It has to be reconsidered whether OFris should remain the focal comparative 
model for these inscriptions, as it postdates the empirical evidence by nearly 
300 years; the chronology of (Old-)Frisian requires adjustment. 


Find Situation-Dependent/Material-Inherent Problems 


(1) Most objects are stray finds, i.e. unassociated and unstratified, which hinders a 
precise archaeological dating, on which linguistic analyses depend. 


(2) Many inscriptions are uninterpretable due to illegibility, a fragmentary status of 
the object, and/or adverse preservation condition of the object (i.e. corroded, po- 
rous, damaged or scratched surface). 


(3) Many inscriptions feature unknown graphs and unorthodox endings, or lack 


diagnostic runes, which would allow a clear attribution to a runic tradition. 


Based on these preliminary observations, this corpus edition presents an interdisci- 
plinary, combined linguistic and archaeological approach, with the aim to produce 
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an annotated edition embedded within the North-Sea Germanic linguistic frame- 
work and archaeological context of these assumed attestations of Old Frisian. Apart 
from find-spot, also typological classification will serve to place the object within its 
immediate, cultural background. Linguistic and archaeological models concerning 
language grouping and periodization are described and brought into alignment. Re- 
cent runological findings from the OERC offer new graphemic and phonological per- 
spectives on the finds, and most importantly, allow for a contemporary, comparative 
assessment of the inscriptions. OFris will still serve as a model of (late) comparison, 
but will be applied with caution as there still exists much controversy about the 
structure and forms of (unattested) prior language stages. 


1.2.5 Step-by-Step Approach and Structure of this Edition 


In order to avoid circular argumentation and object preselection based on possibly 
unreliable criteria, the first step was the compilation of a corpus, which included 
all runic finds from the modern-day Netherlands in addition to objects traditionally 
attributed to the corpus, i.e. SCANOMODU, FOLKESTONE, AMAY (cp. appendix II, 
list of objects). In a second step, these objects were evaluated according to separate 
archaeological (find spot and typology), linguistic (etymological, phonological, 
morphological) and runological (graphemic) categories, in order to decide on their 
attribution to a Frisian corpus (cp. appendix II). These categories were kept separate 
for a differentiated view on each object’s biography. This analysis aims to answer 
the following key questions: 
a) How ‘Frisian’ is the material in alignment with the reconstructed, North-Sea 
Germanic sound changes? 
b) Does the material fit into the archaeological tradition of the local area, based 
on archaeological typology? 
c) Howdoes the material relate to the other runic traditions around the North Sea, 
particularly to the Old English runic tradition? 


As empirical source-body, this edition comprises 24 object entries in the catalogue 
(cp. Tab. 3, entry structure), which summarizes the previous research history of 
each object, thus forming a complete object biography. This biography includes 
archaeological data (part I), next to runological (part II) and linguistic analyses 
(part III) and a final listing of various additional pieces of information on the object 
(part IV: extra-linguistic signs and decoration, object analogies, list of pictures in 
secondary literature). The archaeological data recorded are object description, ty- 
pology, find history, and dating (incl. method of dating), which contribute to recon- 
structing the object’s extra-linguistic cotext. The runological analysis entails a com- 
ment on (only) ambiguous rune-forms (graphemes and their allographs), as well as 
classifications of the North Sea Germanic innovations (i.e. dc F, 6s F and cen- (k) 
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Tab. 3: Edition entry structure of the OFRC. 


| Object 

I.1 Name [Catalogue Number, Concordance] 
1.2 Present Location [Museum] 

1.3 Description of Object 

1.4 Material, Size, Condition/State of Object 
1.5 Date and Place of Discovery 

1.6 Date and Method of Dating 

I.7 Provenance 


ll Inscription 

ll.1 Location and Execution of the Runes 

ll.2 Direction and Arrangement of Writing 

ll.3 Shapes and Sound Values of Runes [Graphemic Classification] 


Ill Text 

Ill.1 Discussion [Master-Transliteration, Interpretation] 
lll.2 Text Categories and Pragmatics 

lll.3 Previous Transliterations and Interpretations 

lll.4 Previous Readings and Interpretations 

Ill.5 Previous Conclusions on the Text 


IV Varia 

IV.1 Extra-Linguistic Signs and Decorations 
IV.2 Analogies 

IV.3 Maps, Pictures, Drawings 


types), and their assumed, respective values. As a focal point of part III, each entry 
includes a schematic drawing highlighting the inscription, followed by the author’s 
master-transliteration, interpretation and linguistic analysis (etymology, phonology, 
morphology and pragmatics) of the inscription. The drawing is based on pictures 
taken during an autopsy with a microscopic camera and reflects the author’s subjec- 
tive reading.’® The linguistic analysis is followed by a pragmatic analysis based on 
inscription types and pragmatic formulae defined in Chapter IV.3. In order to pro- 
vide a comprehensive database comprising each inscription’s research history, pre- 
viously published transliterations and interpretations by various researchers are 
subsequently summarized and added in chronological order according to publica- 
tion year. Slight alterations in the entry structure may occur depending on the re- 
quirements of the find group, e.g., SKANOMODU [OFRC8] additionally contains a 
sub-item “fabrication” to address the different production techniques within the 
group of coin-pendants. 


18 An autopsy was not always possible as some objects were included in exhibitions or on loan at 
the time of visit, or were simply not available for an autopsy. This is always clearly communicated 
in the relevant edition entry. 
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Following common archaeological practice, all objects in the catalogue (Part III 
of the edition) are grouped according to find group, respectively material (i.e. 
combs, coins and bracteates, metal objects, yew objects, bone objects), and are in- 
ternally arranged in chronological order according to archaeological dating. The 
position within these groups renders the numbering of the object within the OFRC 
[1-24]. A comprehensive evaluation of the corpus’ linguistic features regarding pho- 
nology (Chapter IV), graphemics (Chapter V) and pragmatics (Chapter VI) is pre- 
sented separately in Part II of this edition. 


Il Germanic Language Models and Periodization 


11.1 Some Terminological Definitions: Dialect, Language 
and Culture 


In accordance with Chambers/Trudgill (1980, p. 6), the term ‘dialect’ refers to a va- 
riety marked on all linguistic levels (phonology, morphology, syntax, and lexicon). As 
such, it is part of a fluid and transitory geographical dialect continuum, in which 
“the greater the geographical separation, the greater the difficulty of comprehen- 
sion”. (Pre-)OE and (Pre-)OFris are therefore defined as dialects placed within the 
WGmc dialect continuum, which presumably evolved during the 3 century and 
split up into separate individual languages around the middle of the 8" century in 
course of the formation of the Anglo-Saxon and earlier Merovingian kingdoms (cp. 
Euler 2013, p. 31).!° The term ‘language’, as a consequence, is understood as a socio- 
political and historically grown construct and can be related to a limited geographi- 
cal area and, therefore, in strict terms, only applies to the linguistic situation after 
AD 800. Political and administrative systems, which start to emerge after AD 800, 
are necessary to reinforce the homogenisation of dialects and their external demar- 
cation (cp. Brather 2004, p. 91): 


Erst die scharf gezogenen politischen, d.h. nationalstaatlichen Grenzen bewirkten sekundar 
auch eine sprachliche Abgrenzung - die Angleichung der Sprachraéume and die Siedlungs- 
gebiete. Die politische Abgrenzung -— Steuern, Militardienst, Schulen — bedeutete durch die 
dadurch hervorgerufene Ausrichtung der Kommunikation eine sprachliche Homogenisierung 
nach innen und eine Isolierung nach auen.2° 


While ‘dialect’, ‘language’ and ‘culture’ used to be construed as strictly closed, ho- 
mogenous entities, they are now understood as fluid, heterogeneous continua. This 
is paralleled in the conceptual shift in Germanic linguistics from an exclusive 
OE/OFris entity, ‘Anglo-Frisian’, to a heterogeneous North-Sea Germanic dialect con- 
tinuum (cp. Chapter II.3). 

In archaeology, it has become common habitus to understand the term ‘culture’ 
in the sense of ‘material culture’, which is a “relatively vague category of material 
occurrences limited in time and space” and initially excludes any ethnical allusions 


19 Euler’s (2013) dating is disputed. Runological evidence points to an earlier separation of the 
individual Germanic languages, ca. AD 610/650 in case of Pre-OFris and Pre-OE (cp. Waxenberger 
2017, 2019). 

20 “Only strictly-drawn political (i.e. national state) borders achieve (secondarily) also a linguistic 
demarcation — the assimilation of linguistic areas and settlement areas. The political demarcation — 
taxes, military service, schools — through the ensuing orientation of communication implied an 
internal linguistic homogenisation and an external isolation”, transl. [LK]. 


https: //doi.org/10.1515/9783110728224-003 
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(Eggert/Samida 2013, p. 97, transl. [LK]). Complex archaeological cultures”! are un- 
derstood as heterogeneous cultural continua with internal subcultures, such as trib- 
al groups that may be grasped via a bundle of cultural features (cp. Brather 2004, 
p. 306). With this new understanding of the concept of culture, the model of ‘inva- 
sion’ has to be questioned in turn, as it presupposes exclusively defined material 
cultures. Boeles applies the invasion model to the find situation in Frisia (cp. Knol 
2009, p. 116), but was subsequently questioned by Dutch and British archaeologists, 
who replace his invasion hypothesis with models of elite communication, migra- 
tion, trade and mobility (cp. Van Regteren Altena/Heidinga 1977, Besteman 1990, 
Welch 1991, Deckers/Tys 2012, Nicolay 2005, Knol 2009). These interpretation 
models for ‘foreign’ objects within the local find context are defined in accordance 
with Quast (2009, p. 21-22): 

1. Elite communications are “[...] wide-ranging relations reflected in the homo- 
geneity of status symbols and the use of exclusive goldsmith techniques”; they 
can also be traced in funerary practices and elements of apparel, while “pottery 
by contrast is an indicator for integration into the local culture”. 

2. The ‘migration model’ requires “[...] conformity with regard to particular funerary 
rites in the source and target cultures but can also become apparent in conformity 
of clothing patterns and dress elements in regions far apart, while nothing com- 
parable can be traced in the interjacent regions. Within the area of immigration, 
these new features appear suddenly and in significant quantities (and usually 
cease to be detectable after just one generation).” 

3. Quast’s third model is ‘mobility and trade’, which applies when “‘foreign’ ob- 
jects which generally exhibit a wide-ranging distribution” are present. In the 
case of burials, ‘foreign’ objects can be present, but the “funerary rites and 
grave-goods remain in conformance to the local culture”. These models show 
interferences and interlock, as individual features can be assigned to more than 
one category but offer a hermeneutic framework for the interpretation of ‘for- 
eign’ objects in the find context. Finds are generally interpreted in a holistic 
attempt as a group of distinct features, in order to define group identity. 


While many objects in this corpus may not deliver sufficient evidence for a linguistic 
analysis and a certain corpus attribution, they may still serve as evidence for elite 
communication (e.g. looped solidi and bracteates), migration, or mobility and trade 
(i.e. MIDLUM [OFRC12]) 


21 Complex archaeological cultures are defined by Brather (2004, p. 306) as “abgegrenzte, 
sprachlich-kulturelle Grofraéume auf einer abstrakten klassifikatorischen Ebene [die] auf mehreren 
Ebenen ehemalige Kommunikationsraéume ab[bilden]”; [‘large, linguistic and cultural areas, 
defined on an abstract classificatory level, which display former communication spaces on various 
levels’, transl. LK]. 
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1.2 From the North-West Germanic Continuum 
to the West-Germanic Individual Languages 


From the traditional scholarly perspective, the history of the West Germanic lan- 
guages sets in with the earliest attestations in form of extant manuscripts, which 
allow retrospective insight into what has been theoretically defined as the ‘oldest’ 
language stage, hence the terms ‘Old’ English, ‘Old’ Saxon, ‘Old’ Frisian etc. Through 
comparative, diachronic analysis of the individual Germanic languages, the prehis- 
toric phases of each language system could be reconstructed and described in his- 
torical, prescriptive grammars. What has been largely ignored since is the alignment 
of these reconstructed language systems with the empirical evidence in form of the 
large corpus of runic inscriptions, which overall comprises ca. 6500 texts in differ- 
ent runic traditions (cp. Diiwel 2008, p. 3). The evidence from these inscriptions 
may serve (if contemporary, as in the case of Gothic) to substantiate the theoretical 
reconstructions or lead to corrections and refinement of abstracted models. However, 
the difficulty lies within the interpretation of these inscriptions and their consecutive 
allocation to a reconstructed system, which is not only hampered by practical prob- 
lems inherent to the epigraphical medium, but also depends methodologically on 
the conceptual model of the division of the Germanic languages (Ausgliederung der 
Einzelsprachen) i.e. predominantly, the underlying cladistics or genetic tree model 
(Stammbaummodell). An additional pitfall comes with the runic orthography, which 
often allows diverse inferences on roots and derivations. 

As proposed by the German linguist Schleicher (1861-1867), the cladistic, phylo- 
genetic model is a linguistic concept for the illustration of language evolution, in 
which individual, cognate languages are related back (through comparison of pho- 
nological features) to a parent language to eventually coalesce in one common an- 
cestor or Proto-language.”? These ‘genetic’ relations between dialects were habitual- 
ly and often inconsiderately substantiated with language-external archaeological 
and historical evidence on settlement areas and migration movements of the associ- 
ated speaker groups. While criticism has been voiced by linguists and archaeolo- 
gists on the methodologically critical equation of linguistic models with ethnic 
groups and settlement areas, as well as on the insufficiencies of the tree model“, 


22 Diiwel’s (2008) count of the OE inscriptions is slightly outdated. The current RuneS Project 
count is 114 inscriptions at the beginning of 2019 (cp. www.runesdb.eu). 

23 An extensive summary on methodological deliberations pertaining to language grouping is 
found in Nielsen (1981, p. 73-101, 1989, p. 109-117). 

24 Campbell (1959, p. 110) clearly states: “It must be emphasized that the dialectal names are in this 
book used practically without claim to territorial significance.”; also Robinson (1992, p. 13): “Lan- 
guage groups should never be confused with ethnic groups”. Seebold (2013, p. 56) defines the cladis- 
tic model as a concept of division of people (Vélkertrennung), which only applies to the split lan- 
guages into long-term isolated language communities; albeit theoretically correct, language reality 
differs in its preconditions and results. Schleicher was criticised by his contemporary Johannes 
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Tab. 4: Attestations of the Early Germanic languages in alignment with their respective runic 
attestation (cp. Nielsen 1998, p. 42-46, Ottosson 2002, Vik@r 2002). 


Germanic Language 
[dialects] 


(Pre-)Old English 
[Kentish, West Saxon, 
Northumbrian, Mercian] 


Runic Tradition 
[rune row] 


ca. 400-1100, 
ca. 109 inscriptions 
[Anglo-Frisian fuborc] 


Manuscript Attestation 
[key texts*] 


st" c. onwards 
[Cz#dmon’s Hymn, Vespasian Psalter, 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle] 


(Pre-)Old Frisian 

[Old West Frisian, 

Old Ems East Frisian, 
Old Weser East Frisian, 
North Frisian?>] 


ca. 400-900, 
ca. 24 inscriptions 
[Anglo-Frisian fuborc] 


13" c. onwards 

[Riustring MS, R1: ca. 1300, jurisdictional 
texts, 12 c., Brokmer Codex, B1: 

ca. 1276-1300] 


Old Low Franconian/ 
Old Dutch/West Frankish 


? BORGAHREN 
Belt Buckle** 
[Older fupark] 


9" c. onwards 
[Wachtendonk Psalter, Leidener Williram, 
MS Bodley 340, f. 169v] 


(Pre-)Old Saxon/ 
Old Low German 


? WESER Runic Bones** 
?[Older fupark] 


end of the 8t* c.-1200 
[Heliand fragment, Old Saxon Genesis] 


Old High German ca. 400-720, end to the gt ¢, 
[Alemannic, Bavarian, ca. 75 pre-OHG [Codex Abrogans, Codex 911; 
Langobardic, inscriptions Codex Sangallensis] 
East-Frankish, Thuringian] [Older fupbark] 
Gothic ca. 200-500, ca. 350-400 
ca. 5 inscriptions, [Wulfila’s Bible translation] 
?BERGAKKER 
Scabbard Mount** 
[Older fupark] 
Old Danish ca. 725-1150, mid-12'" c. onwards 
ca. 245-250 inscriptions [Necrologium Ludense, ca. 12/13" c., 
[Younger fupark] Saxo Grammaticus, ca. 1200] 
Old Swedish ca. 800-1225, mid-13'" c. onwards 
ca. 2500 inscriptions [Vastergétland Law, ca. 1225, first 
[Younger fupgrk, original diploma, ca. mid-14" c.] 


Medieval fupbork] 


Old Norwegian 


ca. 700 onwards, 
ca. 1600 inscriptions 
[Older fupark] 


2"¢ half of the 12'" c. onwards 
[regional laws and diplomas 
from the 13" c.] 


Old Gutnish 


ca. 900-1500 
[Younger fupgrk, 
Medieval fupork] 


mid-14' ¢, 
[Gutasaga, Codex Holm B 64, ca. 1350] 


Schmidt (1872, Die Verwandtschaftsverhdltnisse der indogermanischen Sprachen), who replaced the 
phylogenetic ramifications by his ‘wave theory’, arguing that linguistic innovations spread concen- 
trically (cp. Nielsen 1989, p. 113). 
25 North Frisian or Insular, Mainland Frisian, resulted from emigration from Frisia to the western 
coast of Denmark and is attested from the 17 c. onwards. 
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Tab. 4 (continued) 


Germanic Language Runic Tradition Manuscript Attestation 
[dialects] [rune row] [key texts*] 
Old Icelandic/Old Norse ca. 45 inscriptions mid-12" c, onwards 
[Medieval fubork] [Gragas law fragment AM 315d fol., 
AD 1150-1175; oldest original diploma, 
ca. 1311]?° 


* Key texts are defined as oldest texts. ** These inscriptions are potential examples for these 
dialects but their corpus attribution remains disputed, cp. linguistic discussion of BERGAKKER 
[OFRC13] and BORGHAREN [OFRC15] in part Ill. 


this construct is still tacitly prevalent in the current common opinion on the prehis- 
toric development of the Germanic language unity, the North-West Germanic model 
(cp. Nielsen 1989, p. 2-5, 1998, p. 35-46, 2000, p. 56-57, 2002, p. 566-567, Klein 
2001, p. 579-580, Marold 2010, p. 63-64, Seebold 2013, p. 57, Euler 2013, p. 12- 
13):?” Since Kuhn’s (1955) paper on NGmc and WGmc linguistic parallels and his 
established Late-Common Germanic unity until 500 AD (Spdtgemeingermanisch, cp. 
Kuhn 1955, p. 45), researchers assumed a nearly uniform or homogenous North- 
West Gmc dialect continuum, which lasted from the second well into the fifth cen- 
tury, comprising the predecessor dialects or vernaculars of the later individual 
NGmc and WGmc languages. The concept of a regional continuum is defined by the 
geographical distance of its (sub-)vernaculars to each other, which determines the 
intelligibility: the closer the vernaculars, the higher mutual intelligibility. Once the 
conditions change within this language area (i.e. migration), this may lead to a 
language border (i.e. mutual incomprehensibility) or the creation of a secondary 
continuum, characterized by an effort for convergence (cp. Seebold 2013, p. 57). 
The NWGmc continuum presumably reached from Northern Germany to Southern 
Scandinavia, while dialects gradually transitioned from one to another, allowing 
mutual, fluent intelligibility to various degrees. East Gmc dialects, associated with 
the Goths from Southern Scandinavia and the Baltic Sea, but also with Burgundi- 
ans, Vandals and Gepids, had already separated linguistically as well as geographi- 
cally by eastward migration during the first and second centuries from the rest of 
the Germanic dialects. However, based on recent runological finds, the NWGmc hy- 
pothesis has to be relativized according to Schulte (2018, p. 18-19). He points to a 
linkage-model presented by Francois (2014), which incorporates overarching inno- 
vations (e.g. NWGmc a-umlaut) and distinctive isoglosses (e.g. loss of WGmc final 


26 These Old Icelandic inscriptions are comparatively late and therefore not of interest for this study. 
27 Schleicher’s (1860) model was tripartite, dividing Germanic into EGmc (Gothic), NGmc (Scandi- 
navian languages) and WGmc (OHG, OS, ODu, OFris, OE) in accordance with the assumed geo- 
graphical settlement areas (cp. Nielsen 1998, p. 50-51, Robinson 1992, p. 248). 
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*.z), thus describing a prolonged process of differentiation in Germanic during the 
first half of the first millennium. 

The earliest Germanic texts date to this period, shortly before or around AD 150- 
500, and are written in the 24-letter Older fubark or respectively Common Germanic 
fupark.”® The earliest inscriptions are found in Southern Scandinavia (i.e. Illerup 
adal near Skanderburg, Jutland, and Scania, Southern-Sweden) and northern Ger- 
many (i.e. Thorsberg, Schleswig) and show a remarkably uniform language, which 
Nielsen (1989, p. 5-13, 1998, p. 46, 2000, p. 31-33) terms “Early Runic” [ER], formerly 
known as ‘urnordisk’.?? Early Runic is conservative in the consonant and accented 
vowel system and thus remains closer to Proto-Germanic than to the later North and 
West Germanic languages. As the Older futhark inscriptions after 500 exhibit “spe- 
cific Norse features” (i.e. new pronouns, syncopation, loss of initial j- and w- before 
back vowels), Nielsen (1998, p. 45, 2000, p. 34) stipulates a Common Norse period 
at the onset of the 6" c. (with further Scandinavian splits into West and East Norse 
during the Viking period). Schulte (2018, p. 34) dates the beginning of the Common 
Norse period to the 4" c. based on evidence from the TUNE Stone (KJ72; ca. AD 375- 
530) and the GALLEHUS Gold Horn (KJ43; ca. AD 400-450). 


28 Nielsen (2000, p. 31-32) counts a total of 350 inscriptions written in the Older fupark script 
between AD 200-700: 70 inscriptions are Continental, dating to the 6" and 7" centuries (= Conti- 
nental Southern Germanic Corpus), while 280 are Scandinavian and date from ca. AD 200-500. The 
language of these inscription was traditionally referred to as ‘urnordisk’, ‘Proto-Norse/Scandina- 
vian’, or ‘Primitive Norse’, which terminologically implies a reconstructed system rather than re- 
corded, written evidence; hence, Nielsen’s new term ‘Early Runic’. Diiwel (1997, p. 491) and Opitz 
(1987, §8) identify 75 Southern Germanic inscriptions, which mostly derive from the Alemannic area 
and are engraved on portable objects, such as disc- and bow brooches, spear blades and saxes 
(there are no inscriptions on stones). It is often impossible to linguistically characterise an inscrip- 
tion as ‘Frankish’; therefore, ‘Frankish’ usually describes the provenance and features of the in- 
scription-bearing-object (cp. Diiwel 1996, p. 545). 

29 Antonsen (2002, p. 34-35) comments on the language of the earliest runic inscriptions: 
‘[The] Northwest Germanic of the runic inscriptions is a relic language: it is the linguistically as- 
yet-undifferentiated common stage of the later North and West Germanic languages that survives, 
apparently for a number of centuries, even after definite West Germanic traits become discernible 
in a part of its original sphere’. 
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Fig. 1: Nielsen’s (2000, p. 291) static model of the division of the Germanic languages, 
adapted by LK. 


The North-West Gmc continuum dissolved during the early Merovingian times and 
the individual Gmc languages developed in consequence of settlement processes 
during the 5 and 6" centuries (i.e. Adventus Saxonum, the Germanic settlement of 
Britain; Danish extension to the Eider), which were fostered and accompanied by 
linguistic innovation. This led to parallel developments in the NGmc and North Sea 
Gmc languages (i.e. the predecessors of Frisian, Saxon and English), which devel- 
oped in relative chronology and with differentiating results in terms of reduction 
and loss of unaccented syllables and related i-mutation, breaking, and palataliza- 
tion processes. These processes separated North Sea Germanic and NGmc from 
South-Germanic/Pre-OHG developments, which did not (graphemically) realize syn- 
cope of -i, -u after heavy syllables and i-mutation until ca. 200 years later (cp. Klein 
2001, p. 580). In particular the position of OS within the WGmc group caused dis- 
pute in 20‘ century research (cp. Maurer 1942, 1952). Traditionally set apart from 
‘Anglo-Frisian’, i.e. the common ancestor of OE and OFris (see below, II.3.1), OS is 
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nowadays grouped within the North-Sea Germanic languages, as it shares specific 
innovations with its North Sea neighbours. With the north-eastward expansion of 
the Franks in the 6 and 7‘ centuries, OS and OLG oscillated within the innovation 
area between North-Sea Germanic and Frankish/Southern-Germanic. 

The language situation in the early Medieval Netherlands is particularly com- 
plex, as three historical dialects areas are traditionally identified in the Netherlands: 
Frisian, Frankish and West Low German. These so-called ‘tribal dialects’ (Stammes- 
dialekte) are associated with early Medieval speech communities emerging in Latin 
sources as the ‘Frisians’, from which Medieval Old Frisian and Modern Frisian pre- 
sumably derive, the Saxons, who settled along the northern coast and in today’s 
region Lower Saxony (Germany), and the Franks, whose dialect is assumed to be 
the predecessor of Modern Dutch (cp. Rtibekeil 2014, p. 53). As these larger German- 
ic groups emerge in ethnogenesis from various tribes, it may be assumed that they 
did not share a uniform language but may have spoken related dialects. Even 
though their names suggest a temporal continuity until today, early sources are 
rare and their social, ethnic and cultural histories exhibit breaks and omissions in 
tradition, which also affects and hampers our reconstruction of language history. In 
many cases, the complex language situation in the early Middle Ages (ca. AD 400- 
1000) is presented in simplified terms, reflecting only in a limited way the multi- 
layered historical reality, i.e. OLG is often subsumed under OS, OF ris forms are often 
not explicitly recorded in historical grammars (cp. Krahe I/II/III only differentiate 
between ON, OE, OS, OHG). The collapse of the Roman Empire and its bureaucratic 
body and infrastructure, along with the consecutive withdrawal of troops and incip- 
ient movement of people along the peripheral borders of the former Roman Empire 
must have meant a crucial turning-point in the life of early Medieval inhabitants 
of the area. However, the consecutive linguistic changes cannot always be fully 
reconstructed. As Rtibekeil (2014, p. 54) concludes, the “[...] linguistic reality of Late 
Antiquity and the Migration Age may have been therefore more differentiated than 
the terms ‘Frisian’, ‘Frankish’ and ‘Saxon’ suggest”. He recommends viewing these 
terms as primarily historical and not linguistic, but applies the concept of tribal 
dialects within the cladistic language model as an illustration of historical language 
relations. 


11.3 Old-English and Old-Frisian against the Backdrop 
of the Germanic Languages 


[...] linguistic analysis has established a fundamental connection between 
English and Frisian which is the first certain fact in English history. 
Stenton (1971, p. 6) [highlighting by LK] 


The close relationship between OE and OF ris within the Germanic dialect group has 
been explored and studied in the past decades on all linguistic levels and has be- 
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come a commonplace in modern linguistics.*° Initially, research focused on phonol- 
ogy and morphology (surveys in Nielsen 1981, 1989, 2000, 2001), later extending to 
the lexicon (cp. L6fsted 1963-1969, Arhammer 1989) and to syntactic (Hofmann 1982, 
De Haan 2001a) studies. What Stenton (1971, p. 6) describes as a “first certain fact in 
English history” has become common accord (even though he derives extralinguistic 
facts from intralinguistic evidence cp. Nielsen 1981, p. 259): “[...] Old English is more 
closely linked to Old Frisian than any other Germanic language” (Nielsen 1989, 
p. 147; 1985, p. 273). Different models or hypotheses were developed to adequately 
illustrate the exact nature of this relationship, based on the identification and chro- 
nology of common features or isoglosses (i.e. common innovations, retentions or 
losses), which will be discussed in the following. The referenced features (Nos. 1- 
78) derive from Nielsen’s (1981) North Sea Germanic corpus and are summarized in 
the feature catalogue, appendix I. Nielsen’s numbering is retained in order to main- 
tain a clear and consistent reference system. 


11.3.1 The ‘Anglo-Frisian’ Model 

The ‘Anglo-Frisian’ hypothesis presupposes “[...] a period of common development 
of English and Frisian that is exclusive to English and Frisian” (Stiles 1995, p. 179). 
This model assumes a common ancestor, “Anglo-Frisian”, from which OE and OFris 
emerge, and associates this assumed language with Continental tribes prior to the 


migration to Britain. 


WGme 


Ingvaeonic OHG 


Anglo-Frisian OS 


OE OFris 


Fig. 2: Stemma for the Anglo-Frisian Hypothesis (cp. Stiles 1995). 


Despite early scholarly interest in the 17" c., the theory was intensely debated in 
the Neo-Grammarian discourse of the 19'* c. and is foremost connected with the 


30 For an overview on early Medieval voices on Anglo-Frisian linguistic relations, consult Bremmer 
(1989). 
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English philologist Henry Sweet, the designated father of the ‘Anglo-Frisian’ hypoth- 
esis (cp. Sj6lin 1973, p. 329).34 Sweet (1877) postulates ‘Anglo-Frisian’ as the parental 
language of English and Frisian, spoken by Continental Frisian tribes before the 
settlement of Britain: 


The language spoken by these tribes [Frisian tribes] before the migration may be called Anglo- 
Frisian, and its characteristics may be ascertained with considerable certainty from a compari- 
son of the oldest English and Frisian. Whenever we find that OE and Frisian agree in some 
sound change or peculiarity of inflexion that does not occur in any other Teutonic language, 
or when we find an archaism preserved in Frisian which is lost in OE, we may be sure that all 
these peculiarities belonged to the common Anglo-Frisian. 

Sweet (1877, p. 562) 


The common sound changes and parallels, which are not shared by other related 
languages, are identified by Sweet as rounding of Gmc *a and fronting (Nos. 55, 54). 
Further, both dialects share features with other Gmc dialects, but differ in their 
reflexes (Nos. 60, 78, 61, 47); additionally, loss of front labial vowels in OE and OF ris 
(shared by ON), OE dzg/Kent. dei vs. OFris dei, general loss of final -n (cp. Nhb., 
also common in all Gmc languages), dat. pl. -im of the i-stems (nédim, nédem), cp. 
OE mectim, meacti, and the archaic form gen. pl. honana in the wk. declension 
(cp. Nhb.). Sweet (1877, p. 569) draws the conclusion that a common ‘Anglo-Frisian- 
Saxon’ or ‘Old Low German’ (in opposition to OS) was spoken from the second to 
the fifth century, with Anglo-Frisian separating from the stock by the end of the 
period (i.e. umlaut, a > 2, retention of the old inflections). Further divergences in 
‘Anglo-Frisian’ led to the final disruption in the aftermath of the emigration of a 
greater number of ‘Anglo-Frisians’ to Britain. 

Sweet’s hypothesis, as well as his term ‘Anglo-Frisian’ is echoed in the subse- 
quent years by German scholars Loewe (1899), Bremer (1900),?? Luick (1921),** the 


31 Early scholars included the humanists Franciscus Junius (1589-1671) and Jan van Vliet (1620- 
1666). For more information on early research, cp. Ramat (1976, p. 9-10), Nielsen (1981, p. 40-48), 
Bremmer (1989). 

32 Loewe (1899, p. 10-11, 47-49) even equates the “Anglo-Frisians” with the Ingvaeonic people, 
whose Anglo-Frisian language unit is marked by just one pre-migration innovation that distinguishes 
it from the southern WGmc groups, n-stem, nsm. ending -a > -o (No. 1). 

33 In an ethnographic approach, Bremer (1900, p. 809-810) identifies the Anglo-Frisians with an 
Anglo-Frisian ancestral branch or unit (Sprachstamm, Spracheinheit). 

34 Luick (1921 I, p. 10-11) comprises Bede’s Angles, Saxons and Jutes together with Frisians and 
Chauks under the term “Ingvaeonic”. Their languages are closely related and share common fea- 
tures; some deviations from WGmc point to an early separation from the remaining tribes. In this 
context, an Anglo-Frisian language community can be assumed covering Pre-OE and Pre-OFris, 
complete unity, however, never existed. Before listing his mainly Anglo-Fris developments (Nos. 52, 
53, 54, 55, 73), Luick (1921 I, 122) points out that these features can be described as the oldest 
English developments, partly shared with OFris, sometimes with different reflexes. 
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British scholar Chadwick (1907),*° and the Frisian scholar Sipma (1913).*© Another 
decisive, early voice supporting a common ‘Anglo-Frisian’ ancestor language based 
on phonological evidence was the German linguist Theodor Siebs (1889, 1901). Ina 
comparative analysis, he reconstructs a vowel system which would encompass the 
language of the tribal collective known as Tacitus’ Ingvaeones (cp. Siebs 1889, p. 6-7, 
33-34; Nos. 53, 54, 55, 58, 60, 73, 78). However, Siebs defers from calling his recon- 
structed language stage ‘Ingvaeonic’ for reasons of methodological correctness as 
the reconstructions are purely linguistic hypotheses. Instead, he calls it englisch— 
friesisch, a WGmc derived proto-language “[...] as is it represented through a sum 
of shared sound occurrences of Old English and Frisian dialects and as it possibly 
existed during the 2"¢-3'¢ century AD before the colonization of Britain” (Siebs 1889, 
p. 7 [transl. LK]). Siebs (1901) later corrected his English-Frisian proto-language 
hypothesis and stressed the purely hypothetical and reconstructed character of the 
shared features for methodological reasons. 

Sweet, Siebs and subsequent scholars share approaches rooted in the idea of 
linguistic and ethnic unity by equating the reconstructed proto-language with a 
supposed ‘Anglo-Frisian’ population located in Frisia at a time before the migra- 
tions. The assumed congruency between a population, the ‘Anglo-Frisians’, and 
their supposed, language ‘Anglo-Frisian’ is, however, no longer tenable due to im- 
plications in ethnic interpretation.*” This kind of argumentation, intermingling ex- 
tralinguistic, archaeological, and (intra-)linguistic criteria in order to establish tribal 
identity in relation to a clearly segregated settlement area has long been criticised 
and is nowadays outdated. From a methodological perspective, a model inherently 
implies abstract systemic reconstruction on the level of langue; ‘Anglo-Frisian’, 
therefore, cannot have been a spoken language (parole). 


35 Chadwick (1907, p. 60, 91) argues that OE and OFris must have been mutually comprehensible 
even in the 9" century, i.e., long after the adventus events. 

36 Sipma (1913, p. 1-3) attributes shared parallels in modern English and Frisian to a common 
ancestor, “the original Anglo-Frisian language”, before the emigrations. 

37 The unreflected equation of a language with a specific ethnic group and a defined geographical 
Stammesgebiet is methodologically questionable. The early Germanic tribal concepts have been 
deconstructed in modern research as idealized concepts rooted in the mindset of the 19" century 
nationalistic movements in which they were often utilised in order to push a political rather than 
scientific agenda, cp. Brather (2004, p. 1): “The relevance and emphasis of ethnic interrogation 
in archaeological research was apparently less motivated by primarily scientific interest than by 
contemporary mindscape and the related political ability of ‘instrumentalization’ of such interpreta- 
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11.3.2 The ‘Ingvaeonic’ or North Sea Germanic Model 


Ingvaeonic in the linguistic sense is considered to be a subgroup of the WGmc lan- 
guages and has some terminological overlap with North Sea Germanic, as both 
terms incorporate the dialects OE, OFris and OS and their shared innovations (cp. 
Nielsen 2000a, p. 432). The term Ingvaeonic itself stems from early, first century 
Latin ethnographic sources on the Germanic tribes (cp. Tacitus, Germania), which 
were later identified and equated with North Sea-based tribes, such as the Frisians, 
Saxons and Angles, by some scholars (i.e. Siebs 1889). In Bremmer’s definition 
(2009, p. 22), Ingvaeonic also additionally encompasses coastal Old Saxon and 
Coastal Dutch and “[...] is generally seen as a dialect continuum from Flanders along 
the coast to the German Bight, sharing a number of conspicuous linguistic fea- 
tures”; cp. also Nielsen (1981, p. 102), who includes OLF and MDu. 


Gme 


Ingvaeonic OHG 


OE OFris OS 


Fig. 3: Stemma for the Ingvaeonic Model (cp. Stiles 1995). 


Currently, the descriptive term North Sea Germanic is favoured for this dialect group 
as “a more neutral alternative” to the “religio-tribal designation Ingvaeonic” (Nielsen 
2000a, p. 434). The North Sea Germanic model entails that “[...] the common fea- 
tures of English and Frisian [are] not exclusive to them, but [are] also shared (at 
least some strains of) Old Saxon. Consequently, no two of the three languages are 
more closely related to each other than they are to the third.” (Stiles 1995, p. 179). 
The role and position of OS had already foregrounded during the early discourse 
relating to the ‘Anglo-Frisian’ hypothesis: For instance, Jacob Grimm (1840, p. 9) 
positions OS between OE and OF ris, thereby foreboding the concept of a continuum. 
Campbell (1947, p. 14, 1960, p. 3) states that the term Anglo-Frisian “has no place 
in modern work”, as common features can also be traced outside of these two lan- 
guages. Campbell (1959, p. 2-3, Chapter V, A) points to a “sharp distinction” be- 
tween OHG and the remaining WGmc languages (OE, OFris, OS) marked by features 
Nos. 73, 40, and the lack of execution of the 2°¢ Consonant Shift, while OE and 
OFris share four common features (Nos. 54, 56, 68, 78). Also Sjdlin (1969, p. 4-5, 


tions. The identification of early peoples in the archaeological material has contributed to the con- 
struct of national identities in the modern world”, transl. LK. 
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1973, p. 330) views ‘Anglo-Frisian’ as too a narrow concept excluding the shared 
parallels across the North-West Germanic area and thereby remaining associated 
with the genealogical, cladistic mindset. He presumes that Frisian as a WGmc lan- 
guage emerges from the North Sea Germanic language community or continuum, 
together with OE and OSax. Sjélin argues that the change of view from an ‘Anglo- 
Frisian’ to the ‘Ingvaeonic’ model in later research is due to the rejection of a con- 
cept of tribe and language as one congruent ethnic group, and the assumption that 
a variety is shaped by “secondary products of equation and mixture”, influenced 
by political, geographical and political affiliations: 


[...]; wirtschaftlich, geographisch und politisch bedingte Kulturraume erwiesen sich fiir die 
Verbreitung sprachlicher Neuerungen als wesentlich wichtiger als die alten germ. Stammesver- 
haltnisse. Demnach miissen Sprachgemeinschaften nicht unbedingt mit ethnischen Gruppen 
identisch sein; ebensowenig fiihrt die sprachliche Entwicklung zwangslaufig von urspriing- 
licher Einheit zu spaterer Differenzierung, sondern sind umgekehrt Einheitssprachen meist 
sekundare Produkte von Ausgleich und Mischung. 

Sjolin (1973, p. 330)?® 


Nevertheless, the concept of ‘Anglo-Frisian’ has not been completely abolished with 
the deconstruction of an ‘Anglo-Frisian’ ancestor language prior to the migrations. 
According to Sjélin (1973, p. 331), the designation ‘Anglo-Frisian’ still applies when 
referring to secondary parallels on a linguistic, historical and archaeological level, 
i.e. with relation to Cross-Channel contact between the Anglo-Saxons and Frisians 
during the 6" century. 

A milestone in the research of Germanic dialect geography was set by Nielsen’s 
(1981, 1985) in-depth survey of morphological and phonological interrelations be- 
tween OE and the Germanic languages. This confirmed the prior assumption that 
“[...] Old English is more closely linked to Old Frisian than any other Germanic 
language” (Nielsen 1989, p. 147, 1985, p. 273), but also highlighted the shared inno- 
vations and retentions with OS. In his 77-item corpus of North-Sea Germanic paral- 
lels, Nielsen (1981, p. 103-273) identifies 26 parallel developments between these 
three dialects, 11 (Nos. 23, 27, 30, 40, 68, 73, 20, 28, 29, 42, 57) of which he describes 
as shared innovations, while 7 (No. 3, 5, 26, 27, 33, 46, 57) are “barely significant” 
retentions. From these correspondences between OE, OS and OFris, only four 
(Nos. 3, 5, 10, 77) can be dated post-invasion. Nielsen finds just over 40 parallels 
between OE and OFris (30 are common innovations), which surpasses the amount 
of parallels between OE and any other Germanic language. Thus, Nielsen (1981, 
p. 257) concludes that “[...] OFris is in overwhelming agreement with OE whenever 


38 “Economic, geographic and politically induced cultural areas have proven to be more decisive 
for the distribution of linguistic innovations than the old Germanic tribal relations. Therefore, lin- 
guistic communities are not necessarily identical with ethnic groups, nor does linguistic develop- 
ment necessarily lead from former unity to later differentiation; conversely, uniform languages are 
mostly secondary products of levelling and mixture”, transl. LK. 
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the latter language has features in common with a third, fourth or fifth member of 
the Gmc family”. Thus, Stiles’ (1995, p. 179) definition that “no two of the three 
languages are more closely related to each other than they are to a third” needs 
revision. As several correspondences between OE and OFris (Nos. 6, 37, 38, 59, 61, 
63, 62, 66, 67, 69) are most likely post-migration, Nielsen (1981, p. 256) interprets 
these as “Cross-Channel contact” or “continued late contact between OE and OFris 
across the sea”, paralleled in the “spread of features from Low Franconian/Dutch 
to the South of England”. The only shared phonological innovation predating the 
migration is the establishment of contrast between nasalized @" and non-nasalized 
a’ (No. 53). Other important developments, such as a four-unit vowel system, mon- 
ophthongization of Gmc *ai and *au (No. 58, 78), fronting of WGmc *a (No. 54), 
palatalization and assibilation processes concerning k and g (No. 68) were inde- 
pendent developments in OE, OFris and OS. As Nielsen’s analysis brought forward 
post-migration innovations, only these secondary features can be summarized under 
the convergence model. Stiles (1995, p. 180) rightly added that convergence is com- 
patible with the North-Sea Germanic model, as it does not suggest an ancestral stem. 


11.3.3 The Convergence Model 
The convergence model implies that “[...] the shared features of English and Frisian 
are a relatively late secondary creation, the result of changes spreading back and 


forth across the North Sea after the Anglo-Saxon settlement in Britain, and also 
affecting Old Saxon” (Stiles 1995, p. 178-179). 


WGme 
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Fig. 4: Stemma for the Convergence Hypothesis (cp. Stiles 1995). 


It was already Kuhn (1955, p. 41) who emphasized that linguistic innovations origi- 
nated along the North Sea shores and spread across the waterways, while Nielsen 
(1981) was later able to attribute 10 isoglosses (Nos. 6, 37, 38, 59, 61, 63, 62, 66, 67, 
69) to late, Cross-Channel connections between Anglo-Saxon England and Frisia. 
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Stiles (1995, p. 184), however, objects to the convergence hypothesis as a com- 
prehensive model for the description of the OE/OFris relationship, as most of the 
features listed as ‘Anglo-Frisian’ occur early in the relative chronology of the two 
languages’ sound-systems. As it is “not possible to construct the exclusive common 
relative chronology that is necessary in order to be able to establish a node on a 
family tree” for Anglo-Frisian, Stiles (1995, p. 211-212) concludes that “[...] English 
and Frisian descend largely from adjacent dialect groupings in the Ingvaeonic con- 
tinuum and thus share a number of exclusive isoglosses (as do in their turn English 
and Old Saxon, and Frisian and Old Saxon).” He summarizes that “[...] the state of 
affairs from the old periods of the three languages onwards is that English and 
Frisian show a high degree of resemblance to each other because of their status as 
Ingvaeonic relict areas”. 

As the phonological features are decisive for the development of the OE and 
OFris rune-rows (i.e. linguistic innovations are mirrored in the writing system and 
also shape it, cp. Page 1973, p. 44-46, Bammesberger 1996, p. 15), the relevant 
sound changes for Pre-OE and Pre-OFris (ca. AD 400-—610/50) are listed in Tab. 5 in 
relative chronological order. The reconstructed chronology will be amended with 
absolute dates based on runological evidence in the following Chapter II.4. 


Tab. 5: Relevant sound changes for (Pre-)OE and (Pre-)OFris (ca. AD 400-610/50), 
based on Bremmer (2009, §§ 28-50). 


Feature Description Explanation 

No. 

53 Nasalization WGmc 4 (< Gmc é7), when followed by a nasal N, acquired nasalization 
of WGmc 4 /3:/, but was eventually rounded to /o(:)/. Compensatory lengthening 
and CGmc of WGmc a +N followed by a fricative (/f/, /x/, /s/, /8/) in OE/OFris 


Compensatory leads to the same reflex, rounded 6. (cp. Bremmer 2009: § 28, Campbell 
Lengthening 1959: §119, 127, 130, Luick 1 1964: § 110, Verdumpfung). Nielsen 

(1981) argues this may have occurred prior to the migration. 

WGmc a4 +N: OFris komen, OE cwo6mon ‘they came’ 

CGmc Compensatory Lengthening: 

anx > ay > /3:/ > /o:/; Gmc *fanyan- > OE fon ‘to take’ 

inx > ix > /i:/; Gmc *pinyan- > OE péon ‘to thrive’ 

unx > Gy> /u:/; Gmc *punyto- > OE pahte ‘thought’ 


55 Rounding WGmc a +N is rounded in early OE and OFris, i.e. OE/OFris land, 
of WGmca+N__lond ‘land’ vs. OHG /ant. OS and MDu also occasionally show signs 
of rounding (OS bivongen, giusomwardon, MDu commen ‘comb’). This 
is most likely an independent shift in England and on the Continent. 
The earliest OE texts show a/o alternation, while <a> gains the upper 
hand in the 10 c. does (cp. Luick I, 1964: § 110, Campbell 1959: 
§ 32, 130), Bremmer 2009: §§ 28-29. 
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Tab. 5 (continued) 


Feature 
No. 


73 


Description 


North-Sea 
Germanic 
Compensatory 
Lengthening 


Explanation 


The short vowels WGmc aq, i, u + N, followed by a voiceless fricative 
(/f/, /s/, /8/) were first nasalized. In a second step, the nasalization 
disappeared, and the preceding vowel was lengthened (cp. Bremmer 
2009: § 30, Sjélin 1969: 5, Campbell 1959: § 121, Luick | 1964: § 301). 
V+N+F > V+N+F > VF 

i +N: Gmc *fimf > OFris/OE fif (i > 7> 7) 

a+N: Gmc *gans > OFris/OE gés (a > a> /3:/) 

u+N: Gmc *munpa- > OFris/OE map ‘mouth’ (u > a > d) 

Chronology: “Nasalization took place after the rounding of long 

and short a before nasals, because the product of rounding is also 
affected. It took place before fronting of long and short a [...], 
otherwise we would expect nasalized long and short a also to have 
been fronted in this position”, Bremmer (2009: § 32). 


52 


Fronting 
of WGmc 4 
(< PGmc é1) > & 


WGmc 4 (> WGmc é%) is regularly fronted (i.e. raised) to [a:] (exception: 
ad +N, rounding, No. 55). In OFris, this sound appears in writing as <e>, 
e.g. skép, ‘sheep’ (cp. Bremmer 2009: §§ 33-35, Campbell 1959: 

§ 128, 129), Luick I], 1921: §117, 118, Aufhellung). 

Chronology: “Gmc *ai was monophthongized to OFris d only after 
fronting had taken place, because the monophthongization product, 
i.e. G, did not undergo fronting”, Bremmer (2009: § 35). In OE, 

the chronology differs: the monophthongization of Gnc *ai is assumed 
to have occurred between fronting of long and short WGmc d/a 

(cp. Campbell 1959: § 255, Luick | 1964: § 121-122; cp. Chapter IV.1). 


54 


Fronting 
of WGmc *a 


Short a is fronted (i.e. raised) to /z/, <e>, in both closed and open 
syllables, also when followed by a back vowel in OFris. The OE reflex 
*@ was retracted when followed by a back vowel, e.g. stef — stafas (pl.). 
The absence of retraction from & > a in OFris is different from OE, 

cp. OFris sla ‘to strike’ (Gmc. *slahan) and OE sléan (< *slehan), OFris 
drega ‘to carry’ (Gmc *dragan) and OE dragan. (cp. Bremmer 2009: 

§§ 39-41, Campbell 1959: § 131-133, Luick | 1964: § 115, Aufhellung). 
Gmc *daga > OFris dei, OE deg ‘day’ 

Exceptions in OFris: 

a+N>o: OFris lond ‘land’ 

sequence (-)warC, i.e. OFris swart ‘black’ 

before h: OFris achta ‘eight’ 

before IC: OFris ald ‘old’ 

in some unaccented words: OFris was ‘was’ 


58, 78 


Development 
of the Gmc 
diphthongs 
*ai, *au 


Gmc *au monophthongizes regularly to OFris d (cp. Gmc *augo- > 
OFris age vs. OE éage ‘eye’), while it develops to OE &a, <éa>. 

Gmc *ai has alternating monophthongization reflexes in Pre-OFris a, 
é ((@:]), <a>, <e>; Gmc *ai > OE a (cp. Gmc *bainaz > OFris bén vs. OE 
ban ‘bone’; Gmc *aigan > OFris aga ‘to have to’, OE agan ‘to own’. 
(cp. Campbell 1959: § 134-135, Luick | 1964: §§ 119-123). 
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Tab. 5 (continued) 


Feature Description 
No. 


Explanation 


Chronology: Monophthongization of *ai and *au succeeds fronting of 
WGmc 4 and a in OFris, as the monophthongization reflex OFris a 

is not affected by fronting. OFris a (< *au) develops later than rounding 
of WGmc @ before nasal, because they do not merge. 
Monophthongization precedes /-mutation (cp. Bremmer 2009: 

§§ 36-37). OE has a different chronology, in which monophthongization 
of Gmc *ai precedes the fronting of WGmc *a (No. 54), while 
monophthongization of Gmc *au happens parallel or subsequent 
to No. 54 (cp. Campbell 1959: § 255, Luick | 1964: § 291; 

cp. Chapter IV.1). 


68 Palatalization 
and 
Assibilation 
of Velar 
Plosives 


The velar plosives k, g assimilate to adjacent front vowels (excluding 
i-mutation reflexes) and /j/, and become palatalized. Palatalization 
and subsequent assibilation affected accented syllables in Pre-OFris 
and OE (cp. Bremmer 2009: §§ 42-44, Campbell 1959: §§ 170-189, 
Luick | 1964: §§ 168-174). 

initial position before front vowels */ and *e, i.e. Gmc *gasta > *gést > 
OFris jest, OE giest ‘guest’; *Gmc *kinnu > OFris tsin, OE cin ‘chin’, 
medial position, before */ or *j, i.e. Gmc *hugi > OFris hei ‘mind’; 

Gmc spreéki > OFris sprétse, OE spr&c ‘speech’, 

final position only affects *g after i: Gmc *segla- > OFris seil, OE segel 
‘sail’. 

Chronology: Palatalization occurs after fronting of both WGmc a/a, 
because palatalization takes place before and after these fronted vowels 
(cp. *tsése, tsise ‘cheese’ < Gmc kdsija-), before monophthongization 
of *ai, before /-mutation, or at least before the unrounding of i-mutation 
products to e (no palatalized products are found before mutated vowels, 
cp. kening ‘king’, not *tsening > *kungiaz), cp. Bremmer (2009: § 44). 
Bremmer regards palatalization as a separate change in OE and OFris. 


61 i-mutation 


OE/OFris back vowels are fronted and front vowels are raised, when 
followed by / or jin the next syllable. The mutation factor (i, j) either 
disappears or is retained as weakened e. By the end of Pre-OFris, 
the mutation products of u, 0, a were unrounded and merged with e 
(cp. Bremmer 2009: §§ 45-47, Campbell 1959: §§ 190-204, Luick | 
1964: § 182, 302). 

Fronting reflex *z > e, i.e. WGmc *saljan > *salljan (gemination) > 
*seelljan (fronting) > OFris sella, OE sellan ‘to sell’, 

unfronted a > & (both long and short) 

o > & (both long and short), i.e. Gmc *sanfti- > *softi > *s@fte > OFris 
séfte ‘softly’, 

u >y (both long and short), i.e. Gmc *kussjan > *kyssa(n) > OFris 
kessa, OE cyssan ‘to kiss’. 

Chronology: According to Bremmer (2009: § 47), “palatalization 

of initial velar stops before front vowels preceded i-mutation, because 
palatalization is absent before front vowels that are the result 

of i-mutation”, i.e Gmc *kuning > OFris kening, *tsening, cp. OE cyning. 
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Tab. 5 (continued) 


Feature Description Explanation 
No. 
60 Breaking In OE, i, e, 2 are broken to jo, eo, ea before //r + C or h (cp. Campbell 


1959: §139, Luick | 1964: § 133). OFris features limited breaking 
of e/i > iu, io before velar consonant clusters /yx/, /ys/, and /xt/, 
and in tsiurke ‘church’. The assumed development is: / > *iu, e > *eu > 
iu, which merged (cp. Bremmer 2009: §§ 48-50). 

Gmc *knehta- > OFris kniucht vs. OE cniht 

Chronology: According to Bremmer (2009: § 50), this is assumed 
to be a Proto-Fris change as it affects all Frisian dialects. It must 
be post-i-mutation, but occurred before weakening of intervocalic 
to -x- to h (cp. *sih(i)th > siucht ‘he sees’). It must have followed 
metathesis, cp. WGmc *berht > *breht. 


1.4 North-Sea Germanic Sound Changes and Runic Innovations 


11.4.1 From the Common Germanic fupark to the Old-English fuporc 


The ‘otherness’ of the Old English runic tradition was described by R. I. Page (1995, 

p. 245-273) as a sum of features setting this runic system apart from the Common 

Germanic fupark and later Scandinavian runic traditions: 

(i) its distinctive expansion from 24 to 31 items, 

(ii) the diagnostic Anglo-Frisian rune forms (i.e. dc F and 6s F, double-barred h N, 
ing-form &, etc.), 

(iii) _ evidence of Roman-Christian spelling influence, and 

(iv) a variety of genres (literary vs. profane). 


The new runes dc F and 0s F are common to both OE and OF ris inscriptions and are 
therefore regarded as “diagnostic” for these two corpora; for this reason, the row has 
also been referred to as ‘Anglo-Frisian’. The origin and underlying sound changes, 
which contributed to the creation of these runes, are still disputed. Derolez (1998, 
p. 108) regards the development of the fuporc row as a “[...] systematic way in which 
the perceived discrepancy between phonemes and graphemes [resulting from the 
transition WGmc > (Pre-)OE] was repaired” and discusses the development of the 
rows according to the principles of a concept termed by himself the “perfect fit” 
(cp. Derolez 1983, p. 75, 1998, p. 106). This assumed relation of “one phoneme - 
one grapheme” was rebranded by Barnes (1994, p. 21) as the “phonemic fit”, “a 
near perfect fit between the 24 runes of the older fubark and the distinctive speech 
sounds of the language or languages of the runic inscriptions that pre-date 
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ca. AD 450-650”.?? Also Bammesberger (1991b, 1994, 1996, 2006), Looijenga 
(1996b),*° Parsons (1996, 1999)*! and Quak (2010)** address the emergence of dc F 
and os F, the underlying North-Sea Germanic sound changes and resulting implica- 
tions for Anglo-Saxon and Frisian contact in the Early Middle Ages, while a system- 
atic approach was initiated by Waxenberger (2017b, p. 210-211), resulting in the 
reconstruction of a three-phase model based on the analysis of phonological evi- 
dence from the Pre-OE corpus.*? These phases form the comparative basis for the 
phonological analysis of the OFRC, as Pre-OFris shares relevant early sound 
changes with OE, which led to the creation of the new runes. Waxenberger’s (2017b, 
p. 242-243) reconstructed phases are (cp. Tab. 15):** 


Phase I [Adventus Saxonum-AD 610/50, runes highlighted in blue] comprises the 
Pre-OE developments and the creation of two new runic graphemes Os and dc 
(Nos. 4, 25), 


Phase II [ca. AD 650-750, runes highlighted in green] experiences further (Nhb.) 
extensions (four runes) in the row, and, 


Phase III [Early OE, ca. end of the 7‘*— end of the 8 century/beginning of 9" century, 
runes highlighted in crimson] is characterized by the “recycling” of obsolete fupark 
runes in order to restore the ‘perfect fit’ in the fuporc. As these reforms require a 
thorough understanding of the phonological system of OE, Waxenberger (forthc.) 
suggests that a learned scholar or rune-carver/designer may have been responsible 
for the adjustment of the row to the new OE requirements, as this presupposes in- 
sights into the phonological system and the awareness of the need for adjustment.*° 


39 The perfect fit theory was challenged by Derolez (1998, p. 112) himself, who points to limitations 
with respect to rune no. 13 J, and additionally by Haugen (1976) and Barnes (1994), who plead for 
a “near perfect fit”. The presumed 1:1 relation does not in fact exist in runic writing, as one graph- 
eme regularly represents both long and short phonemes, i.e. F /o(:)/. 

40 Looijenga (1996b, p. 120) argues that the new forms developed in England and were imported 
to Frisia in a “common Ingvaeonic, or North Sea Germanic dialect”. 

41 Parsons (1996, p. 157, 168; 1999, p. 97-98) argues that dc and 6s were an Anglo-Saxon creation, 
while the spread of the 28-rune OE fuporc was the result of an Anglo-Saxon reform supported by 
the Church. 

42 Quak (2010, p. 158) remains uncertain about the origin of these innovations but thinks a Frisian 
adoption from OE is more likely, as the Frisians were the “more mobile” group. 

43 The Pre-OE Corpus consists of 13 inscriptions, but only for nine is a linguistic analysis possible: 
CAISTOR-BY-NORWICH Astragalus [OERC13], 3 BINHAM Bracteates [IK630, 1-2], UNDLEY Bracteate 
[OERC83], LOVEDEN HILL Urn [OERC54], SPONG HILL Urn [OERC77], WATCHFIELD Purse Mount 
[86], WELBECK HILL Bracteate [OERC87], CHESSELL DOWN PAIL [OERC16], CHESSELL DOWN Scab- 
bard Mount [OERC17], ASH-GILTON Sword Pommel [OERC2], cp. Waxenberger (2017b, p. 210). 

44 See Waxenberger’s reconstructed rows in Tab. 15, Chapter V.1. The highlighting was developed 
by Waxenberger and refers to the runes and rune rows listed in this table. 

45 For an updated version of the phases, compare Waxenberger (2019). 
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The development from the Common Gmc fupark to the OE fuporc row was prompted 
by early sound changes, particularly the phonemic split of WGmc 4 and further 
Pre-OE/Pre-OFris specific sound changes, which triggered the creation of two new 
runes and modified runes, as well as inner systemic shifts regarding position. The 
new and therefore diagnostic runes established in Phase I were F 6s (position 4) 
and F dc (position 25), while the old runes & Opil (new position 24) and F ansuz (new 
position 26) came to represent /oe(:)/ (by i-umlaut) and /za(:)/ respectively after an 
intermediary allophonic stage. The new rune jr Nl (position 27) represented the 
i-umlaut product /y(:)/ and must have also been created in this first phase, even 
though the earliest evidence is not found until the 8° c. WHITBY Comb [OERC91].“° 
All of these innovations appear established in England by the middle of the 7 cen- 
tury as part of the extended Pre-OE fuporc row, now consisting of 26 runes. Crucial 
evidence for the effective application of the innovations is given by the CAISTOR- 
BY-NORWICH Brooch [OERC14], dated to ca. AD 610/650, which provides the termi- 
nus post quem for the beginning of the early OE period. Based on the distribution 
of the early material, Waxenberger (forthc.) observes that “[...] these innovations 
may have originated in a power-centre in Norfolk”. 

The second period is marked by Nhb. innovations found mostly on the RUTH- 
WELL Cross [= RC, OERC69, ca. AD 750), which are also added at the end of the row: 
the rune éar T denotes éa, ea, é0, eo*’ (position 28) in Nhb., as well as the addition- 
al velar consonants gar X gy [y, g] (position 29) and calc 4 k, [k] (position 30) and 
X k, [k]*® (position 31, unknown name). Whilst rune no. 28 T is also found in the 
south, the remaining runes nos. 29-31 seem restricted to (North-)West-Nhb. and are 
possibly (?idiosyncratic) creations of the RC carver/designer (cp. Waxenberger 2017b, 
p. 215-216). Hence, Waxenberger (forthc.) argues for a local (North-)West-Nhb. 
fuporc in opposition to a Common Non-West-Nhb. row which lacks these extensions. 
The creation of these new runes by the RC carver/designer either serves the purpose 
of allophonic writing or points to for a phonemic split, as they clearly serve to differ- 
entiate between palatal and velar plosives and fricatives. 

The third transition period encompasses the “recycling” of Older fupark runes: 
The inherited runes no. 12 ¢ j, the j- or star-rune, no. 13 J, 1, the yew-rune, no. 15 Y, 


46 For a discussion of the WHITBY Comb [OERC91, ca. 7**-9" c.], consult Diiwel (2001) and Waxen- 
berger (2011b). 

47 The rune denotes the OE reflex ea/éa (< Gmc *au), as well as the Nhb. breaking product variant 
ea (< *e +r+C); Nhb. manuscripts also show <ea> for the regular breaking product [eo]. Rune no. 28 
is attested on the RC [OERC69, ca. AD 750], THORNHILL Stone II [OERC81, ca. AD 750-850] and on 
the BRUNSWICK/GANDERSHEIM Casket [OERC27, ca. 8" c.]. Later and more southern objects featur- 
ing this rune are the THAMES Scramasax [OERC52, ca. 10" century] and the DOVER Stone [OERC25, 
g9th/10"-11" ¢,]. The form is possibly modelled on a bind-rune e + a. Proper bind-runes appear 
in the ROME Catacombs [OERC66, ca. 8'*—9' ¢.] and ROME Cimiterio di Commodilla [OERC67, 
ca. AD 800] graffiti (cp. Waxenberger 2017b, p. 214-215). 

48 This denotes [k] before secondary palatal vowels and /e/ (cp. Waxenberger forthc.: 37). 
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the eolhx-rune, and no. 22 &, the ing-rune, had either become superfluous by the 
5 century or were made redundant in the aftermath of the adventus due to double 
representation (cp. Waxenberger 2017b, p. 233-234, Tab. 14). Still a part of the runic 
system, they were not abolished but reactivated later for specific purposes, thus 
acquiring “secondary functions” (cp. Waxenberger forthc.). Along with their reacti- 
vation also came a reformed graphical design: There appears to be a tendency to- 
wards height scaling that can be observed in the attachment of the stave-less, Older 
fubark forms to staves in the cases of runes no. 6 (< > h, already attested in Phase I), 
and no. 12 (s > *, %), and doubling in the case of no. 22 (o > %). The eolhx-rune, 
which rendered the rhotacized variant R (< inherited and Verner’s law [z]) in the 
Older fupark came to be adequately represented by the rdd-rune (no. 5, k) leaving 
the old rune no. 15 Y obsolete. It was, however, later “recycled” out of scholarly 
need in order to represent the Latin character <x>, [ks], i.e. nomen sacrum xps on 
ST. CUTHBERT’S Coffin [OERC78, AD 698]. The star-rune and the yew-rune*? both 
represented the voiced palatal fricative [j] (< Gmc /j/), which was also within the 
phonological space of the giefu-rune X (no. 7), whilst the runes hegl N (no. 9) and 
is | (no. 11) covered the palatal fricative [j] and velar fricative [y] and respectively 
/i(:)/ of the yew-rune, thereby creating double representation. Judging from the con- 
text of the inscriptions, the star-rune was revived under “Christian influence” and 
possibly symbolically employed to show identification with the Christian faith 
(cp. Waxenberger 2017b, p. 237) whilst also representing a sound.®*° The yew-rune 
appears four times in the OERC denoting either /i:/ in the early inscriptions, i.e. 
LOVEDEN HILL Urn [OERC54, ca. 5-6" c.], DOVER Stone [OERC25, 98/1011" ¢.], 
which might point to an earlier underlying high vowel or diphthong in the Older 
fupark. It appears in later Nhb. inscriptions (RC [OERC69], GREAT URSWICK Stone 
[OERC29, ca. 9" c.]), where it denotes either the palatal or velar fricatives in a rather 
“special [phonetic] usage” on the side of the designer/carver (cp. Waxenberger 
2017b, p. 238). The ing-rune is again only featured on the RC and the THAMES 
Scramasax [OERC52, ca. (8"*-)9t*(-10") c.], in the first inscription denoting the pala- 
tal and velar nasal allophones [pj] of /n/. Again, this seems an extraordinary appli- 
cation of a previously marginal rune to render sounds as explicitly as possible on 
the side of the RC carver/designer. Waxenberger (forthc.) concludes from this con- 
scious application of runes: “Obviously the RC carver/designer has the strong desire 
to depict the variant he spoke as exactly as possible. It was the superfluous runes 


49 The exact phoneme represented by the yew-rune remains uncertain in the Older fubark (proposi- 
tions include values eu by Wimmer (1874, p. 120), close e (Marstrander 1928), open e (Von Friesen 
1933, p. 9) and i (Krause 1966, p. 2)); its presumed sound reconstruction is based mainly on the OE 
name eolh and OE evidence (cp. Antonsen 1975, p. 2). 

50 The rune appears in its new cross-resemblant form in the inscriptions of the BRANDON Pin 
[OERC10, Suffolk, 8't-9' c.], BRUNSWICK/GANDERSHEIM Casket [OERC27], on grave-slabs (i.e. 
THORNHILL Stone III [OERC82], DOVER Stone) and the ROME Catacombs graffito [OERC66] (cp. 
Waxenberger forthc.: 50-51). 
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which made it possible for him to render prominent allophones”. In an overall at- 
tempt to explain this reactivation of previously obsolete runes, Waxenberger (2017b, 
p. 240) argues for a restoration of the ‘perfect fit’ as the purpose of this “re-casting” 
of extant runes in Pre-OE and OE: the runes remain integral to the system and 
“[t]heir dormant phase came to an end when learned Christians rediscovered and 
redefined them to perfectly fit their needs — both linguistic and religious”. By the 
8 century, a local (North-)West-Nhb. writing centre must have emerged clustering 
around the RC area, which used an extended fuporc. There is reason to believe that 
more local traditions based on the Common fuporc with additional runes might have 
existed, as implied by the inscription on the BACONSTHORPE Clip (features new 
rune '' for the reflex of second fronting /e/ in Mercian).*! Another runic centre is 
identified along the East-Coast of Northumbria by Waxenberger (forthc.) in the area 
between Whitby and Monkwearmouth-Jarrow for the production of the AUZON/ 
FRANKS Casket [ = FC, OERC3, ca. AD 720]. 


11.4.2 Phase | in Detail: North Sea Germanic Innovations 


As inscriptions from the Netherlands also feature the new runes ac F and 6s F and 
their corresponding allographs, the fuborc had been labelled ‘Anglo-Frisian’ to 
stress the commonality of grapho-phonological developments on both sides of the 
Channel. The new runes from Phase II are local Nhb. creations, which have not 
been found (yet) on any object outside the UK. Consequently, the reconstructed 
Frisian row equals the Common OE fuporc, but does not share the extensions occur- 
ring after Phase I; no. 27 yr lis equally excluded, as it is not yet attested for Frisian 
inscriptions (cp. reconstructed Frisian rows in Tab. 16, Chapter V.I). In the follow- 
ing, the creation of the North Sea innovations will be explained in detail according 
to Waxenberger’s (2010, Chapter 3; 2017b) and Waxenberger’s (2019) reconstructed 
phasal development based on OERC evidence. 

The creation of the new rune 6s F was triggered by compensatory lengthening 
processes (CGmc and North-Sea Germanic, Nos. 53, 73), as well as the development 
of WGmc */a:/+N (No. 52) in the early Pre-OE stages (cp. Waxenberger 2017a, 
p. 102, fig. 6.6): 


No. 53: Gmc */a+n+x/ > *[a:] 
No. 73: */a+N-+f, s, 0/ > *[a:] Pre-OE/Pre-OF ris /5:/, < > 
No. 52: WGmc */a:/ +N > *[a:] 


51 For the discussion of the new rune on the BACONSTHORPE Clip [OERC97, ca. AD 750-800], 
consult Hines (2011) and Waxenberger (2012). It may be critically questioned here how often a new 
graph has to appear before we may identify it unambiguously as a rune. 
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The product of these processes was a nasalized allophone [a:], which acquired pho- 
nemic status /5:/ in opposition to the inherited Gmc *6 (< IE *6, IE *a) in Pre-OE/ 
Pre-OFris. Once a new phoneme is established, a grapheme is required for its repre- 
sentation; therefore, F 6s for /3:/ was introduced into the row in position 4, whilst 
opil 2 continued to render /o(:)/. The first evidence in the OERC for 6s F is on the 
UNDLEY Bracteate [OERC83, ca. AD 450], which sets the terminus ante quem AD 500 
for the creation and establishment of 6s F. This extension of the fubark row marks 
Waxenberger’s Pre-OE Phase I from the Adventus Saxonum (ca. AD 400) until AD 500. 
As the new rune F 6s represents the sound value /3:/, a phonemic split of WGmc */a:/ 
into /3:/ and /a:/ must have occurred. Fy,parx therefore still represented the remaining 
phonemes Pre-OE /a:'/ (allophones [a:'], [ze:] by fronting) and Pre-OE /a/ (allophones 
[a], [ee] by fronting, [a] in nasal environment, possibly [e] by i-mutation). 

For the dc F rune, the situation is more complex, as two scenarios seem possible 
with regard to the context of its creation. These two scenarios are: 


Scenario 1: The relatively early monophthongization of Gmc */a1/ by AD 500 as 
suggested by Bammesberger (1996, p. 21) must have led to a qualitatively distinc- 
tive /a:?/, which prompted the creation of a new rune dc F for this new Pre-OE 
/a:?/. For a while, dc F /a:?/ was used parallel to Spark /a:'/, but eventually, a pho- 
nemc reorganisation took place: The velar allophone of Byparx /a:'/ merged with the 
new /a:?/, represented by the new dc rune, the palatal allophone of /a:!/ becoming 
phonemicized in the process. The old ansuz frp, was used for this new paltal 
phoneme and was adequately renamed xs¢ Fyporc. The date of the CAISTOR-BY- 
NORWICH Astragalus [OERC14, ca. AD 425/475, rFf han, evidence for the diphthong 
/aa/] serves as the terminus post quem, and the SKANOMODU solidus date [OERC71/ 
OFRCS8, first evidence for Gmc *ai > a, ca. AD 575/610] as the terminus ante quem for 
the creation of dc F, therefore limiting its creation and adoption to the time frame 
between ca. AD 425-610. 


Scenario 2: The monophthongisation of Gmc */a1/ occurred later than suggested by 
Bammesberger, which defers the creation of ac F closer to the date of the SKANO- 
MODU Solidus [OERC71/OFRC8, ca. AD 575/610]. As a result, Pre-OE */a:!/ and its 
allophone [a:'] merged with Pre-OE */a:?/ (< Gmc*/at/) in ca. AD 575/610 and caused 
the phonemic split of Pre-OE /a:merger/ and /e:/. 


The crucial factor for both scenarios is the split of Pre-OE short /a/ into /a/ and /a/. 
Waxenberger (forthc.) assumes that the allophones [a] from restoration (> [ez] by 
i-mutation), [a] by fronting (> [e] by i-mutation), [a] in nasal environment (> [az] by 
i-mutation) reach phonemic status by i-mutation. Finally, the allophone [az] cumu- 
lates the reflexes resulting from fronting and i-mutation and eventually causes the 
split. A terminus post quem for the phonemicization is the date of the CHESSELL 
DOWN Scabbard Mount (ca. AD 525/550) with the latest attestation of [a] rendered 
by Ryupark- Consequently, the split of Pre-OE /a/ into /a/ and /z/ must have occurred 
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Tab. 6: Development scenarios for 6s ¥ and dc F based on Waxenberger. 


Date Development Scenario 1 Date Development Scenario 2 
ca. AD 450/500 Creation of Os F 
ca. AD 500 Gmc */at/ > Pre-OE /a:2/ ca. AD 500- Nupark USed for: 
es Pal 1 3 
ca. 500- Nupark used for: 575/610 aE a Ha Sits 
575/610 Pre-OE /a:1/ and [a:4], [z:] ee 
Pre-OE /a/ and [a], [e], [a] 
ca. 575/610 Phonemic merger of a:*] shortly before Gmc */ai/ > Pre-OE /a:2/ 
and /a:2/ to Pre-OE 575/610 > merger with Pre-OE a:*] 
/a:mergea/ > phonemic split: 
> phonemic split: Pre-OE /a:/ (=F a) 
Pre-OE /a:/ F (=F a) Pre-OE /@:/ (= Fruporc ®) 
Pre-OE /@:/ (= Frupore ®) 
ca. 575/610- Phonemicization of i-mutation of Pre-OE [a], [a] 
610/650 > phonemic split of Pre-OE /a/ into early OE /a/ F and /@/ fruporc 


between AD 575/610 (SKANOMODU Solidus, OERC71/OERC8) and AD 610/650 
(CAISTOR-BY-NORWICH Brooch, OERC14), which fits in with both scenarios for the 
establishment of dc F (cp. Tab. 6). By AD 610/650, the new runes and the recycled 
Nuporc ANd Rp,pore Appear on the CAISTOR-BY-NORWICH Brooch with their respective 
OE sounds: ludF gib&tF sigilF, Luda gibcete sigilae ‘May Luda make amends/make 
compensation by means of the brooch’ (cp. Bammesberger 2003, p. 135). 


11.5 Linguistic Chronology and Periodization of Old English 
and Old Frisian 


One of the problems that has complicated the lives of diachronic linguists over the years has 
been the lack of uniform designations for various stages in the prehistory and early history 
of languages. The same names have often been used to designate different stages, and there 
were no established parameters for pinpointing the beginning or end of these stages. 
Antonsen (2002, p. 17) 


Since Grimm’s division of the German language into Old/Middle/Modern phases 
(Geschichte der deutschen Sprache, 1848), this tripartite period system has been ex- 
tended to the other Germanic languages in order to systemize and categorize their 
development. For the demarcation of periods, scholars commonly take into account 
language-internal as well as external historical criteria, but the attribution to a phase 
still depends entirely on the weighting of the selected criteria (i.e. do phonological 
features rank higher than lexical features?). Other factors contribute to the complex- 
ity of periodization: Language variation also takes place on the horizontal, diatopic 
level, whereby dialects of a language can vary in their speed and manner of devel- 
opment and adoption. It also has to be pointed out that historical events have a 
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more immediate impact on society and only as a consequence may trigger language 
change. This causes disruption in the correlation of periodization models and conse- 
quently, contemporary historical and linguistic and archaeological periods, respec- 
tively, do not always concur. In the following, different periodization models of OE 
and OFris are outlined in order to create a chronological and terminological basis 
for the linguistic embedding of the OFRC. 


11.5.1 Old English Periodization 


The English periodization goes back to Sweet’s (1892, §594) canonical taxonomy 
based on morphological criteria. He establishes the threefold division of English 
into OE, the “period of full endings”, ME “period of levelled endings” and ModE 
“period of lost endings” and relates those phases to representative texts and au- 
thors. Since then, there exists a consensus to subdivide English into the periods of 
OE (ca. AD 450-1100, external period marker: Adventus Saxonum), ME (ca. 1100- 
1500, Norman Conquest), Early ModE (ca. 1500-1700/1750) and ModE (ca. 1700/ 
1750-present), as taught in grammars and study books of English historical linguis- 
tics (cp. Brinton/Arnovick 2006, p. 9-11, Hogg/Denison 2006, p. 2-3, Leisi/Mair 
2008, p. 187-203).°? 

The OE period, however, may be further partitioned into an earlier and a later 
phase, the transition of which is marked around AD 700 with the onset of the liter- 
ary transmission. Hence, Campbell (1959, §1) generally describes OE as the “vernac- 
ular Germanic language of Great Britain as it is recorded in manuscripts and inscrip- 
tions dating from before about 1100”, but refers to early forms from ca. AD 450 to 
700 as “Primitive Old English”, marked with an asterisk if unattested. In agreement 
with Campbell, Luick I (1964, p. 27) describes forms before the 8" century as “pre- 
historic Proto-(Ur-)English”; OE in his view is in general characterized by the pres- 
ence of fully developed inflections, full inflectional vowels, free word-order and 
mostly Germanic lexicon. Even though Campbell mentions inscriptions as linguistic 
sources for early language stages, so far only Waxenberger (2010, 2017b, forth- 
coming) has taken runic inscriptions into account, modelling her periodization of 
OE according to her findings based on the OERC. For the dating of objects, she relies 
on archaeological evaluation and correlates these absolute dates with linguistic 
chronologies based on phonological criteria, established and described by Campbell 
(1959, § 246-255) and Luick (1921, §291). As a result, 15 inscriptions of the OERC 
attest Pre-OE (ca. AD 400-610/650), the remaining inscriptions falling into the 
following OE phase (ca. AD 650-1100). Here, the CAISTOR-BY-NORWICH Brooch 
[OERC14] marks the transition from Pre-OE to OE, as it provides the first evidence 


52 Fora survey of criticism on the triatematic subdivision of English, consult Lass (2000); see also 
Lutz (2002) for the discussion of English periodization based on lexical criteria. 
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for the finalization of phonemicization of the i-umlaut product /ce(:)/, as well as the 
phonemes /a(:)/ and /o(:)/ (cp. Waxenberger 2010, Chapter 3). 


11.5.2 Old Frisian Periodization 


When comparing traditional grammar books on Old Frisian (Siebs 1889, Sjdlin 1966 
and 1969, Bremmer 2009) the periodization of Frisian seems to present a more com- 
plex issue. In particular, much discord arises from the labelling of OFris as ‘old’, as 
the manuscript evidence is temporally congruent with the ME phase, resulting in 
the discussion of different criteria to justify or deny the OFris attribution to an older 
language stage. Markey (1976, p. 42) has commented on the problem most suitably, 
but does not consider runic inscriptions as evidence for an older language period: 


The term “Old-Frisian” is misleading, for the Old Frisian period (ca. 1350-1550) is roughly the 
same chronologically as the Middle Dutch and Middle Low German periods. However, we lack 
documentation almost entirely from an older period corresponding to those represented by 
Old Saxon and Old Low Franconian. 

Markey (1976, p. 42) 


The traditional approach to Frisian chronology is Sjélin’s (1966, p. 33-38, 1969, 
p. 16-18) periodization, who rests his chronology upon evidence from all linguistic 
systems reflected exclusively in the extant manuscript material.°? He draws the 
boundary between Old and Middle Frisian around the year 1550. Rather than follow- 
ing Sieb’s (1889) earlier approach of dialectal differentiation within the OFris manu- 
script corpus, Sjélin discriminates between the oldest form of Frisian, ‘Classical 
Frisian’, which is preserved in a relatively homogeneous group of six MSS, and 
‘Post-Classical Frisian’, which is contained in the remaining manuscripts (with the 
exception of charters, rendering a so-defined ‘charter language’).*“ His main criterion 
for the division is the relatively consistent orthography within the Classical Frisian 
group from which he draws conclusions on the underlying phonology: vowel 
lengths are marked with a final -e or vowel doubling, the resulting consonant from 
b, 6 is represented as <th>, the inflectional endings contain less full vowels. Addi- 
tionally, the sentence structure remains rudimentary, the lexicon is nearly entirely 
Germanic and stylistically, alliteration and formulae prevail. The Post-Classical texts 
show inconsistent spelling conventions, apart from a few shared exceptions: vowel 


53 The collection of Old Frisian MSS consists mostly of jurisdictional handbooks and charters, 
dating from the 13" to the 15" century; all of them derive from an area between the Ijsselmeer and 
the Weser. 

54 Sjélin’s (1969, p. 17) six manuscripts containing ‘Classical Frisian’ are: Brokmer MS [B], First 
Hunsigoer MS [H1], MS Scaliger [H2], First Ruistring MS [R1], MS Oelrichs [R2], Third Emsing MS 
[E1], Second Emsing MS [E2], Third Emsing MS [E3], Codex Emmen [F] and excerpts from Codex 
Unia [U]. 
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length is mostly marked with a final -e, instead of <g> the spelling <gh> appears, 
<d, t> replaces <th>, <sk> alternates with <sc>, <sch>, and <i> with <y>.°° Syncretism 
in the case and gender endings begins successively, the vowel in the inflectional 
endings is mostly -e, the lexicon shows first influences of Middle Low German and 
Middle Dutch (cp. Sj6lin 1969, p. 17-18). Sj6lin effectively describes a phonological 
state of Classical and equally Post-Classical Frisian, which shows more similarities 
to ME than to OE. 

In his discussion of the early Germanic nature of OFris, which favours a classifi- 
cation as an older language stage, De Haan (2001b) comes to a similar conclusion, 
saying that the term ‘Middle Frisian’ is more appropriate for the description of the 
language preserved in manuscripts from ca. 1275-1550. This is based on the follow- 
ing morphological and phonological criteria, some of which have already been ob- 
served by Sjélin (cp. De Haan 2001b, p. 188-198): (i) Absence of full vowels in un- 
stressed syllables: free variation of schwa and full vowels in final position indicates 
either variants of schwa that have developed or vowel reduction already completed, 
but not yet consistently represented in orthography; (ii) vowel lengthening and con- 
sonantal degemination: Open syllable lengthening resolves the contrast between 
short and long vowels as well as effectively causing degemination of long conso- 
nants. For the result is that short syllables have become long through open syllable 
lengthening and long syllables have become short by consonantal degemination. 
These processes take place by 1400 in Frisian and are paralleled in other Middle 
WGmc languages, as indicated by degemination: (iii) absence of thematic vowels in 
the weak verb classes; (iv) absence of a sub-classification in the -jan-verbs; (5) syncre- 
tism in the system of verbal inflection; (6) adoption of the -est suffix for the 2"¢ person 
singular past; (7) absence of the ‘old’ nominal declension classes; (8) syncretism in 
the system of nominal inflection; (9) presence of a relatively rich system of preposi- 
tions; (10) deletion of Gmc /w/ and /j/ in certain environments; (11) presence of 
‘contracted’ verbs; (12) properties of the system of negation. His final conclusion is 
therefore to describe the language state preserved in Frisian manuscripts up to 1550 
as ‘Middle’, leading to an Ante-Middle Frisian period (before ca. 1275), Middle Frisian 
(ca. 1275-1550) and Modern Frisian (ca. 1550—present). 

In answer to De Haan, Versloot (2004) bases his chronology largely on Sjélin’s 
(1966, 1969), but widens the scope of criteria and additionally considers the runic 
tradition in his chronology. The additional criteria in comparison to De Haan 
(2001b) are further phonological features (i.e. quantity of dental fricative <th>), 
object forms of 34 pers. personal pronoun him/hine, cardinal numbers one, two, 
three, word-formation processes (i.e. gen. attribute + noun compositions), compara- 
tive lexicology (borrowings from MDu and MLG) and syntactical aspects (i.e. nega- 
tion system). Versloot (2004, p. 288) concludes that typological variation exists on 


55 Spelling forms allow attribution to specific writing conventions and possibly schools, but do 
not necessarily allow conclusions on the actual spoken languge. 
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the manuscript-spectrum: some texts appear more archaic than others. Therefore, 
he arrives at a slightly more detailed chronology on the textual level (cp. Versloot 
2004, p. 288): Runic Frisian (before 1100), Old Frisian (ca. 1200-1400), Middle 
Frisian (ca.1400-1550), Early Modern Frisian (ca. 1550-1800) and Modern Frisian 
(1800 onwards). Versloot (2004) applies the term Runic Frisian to the language 
stage evidenced only by runic monuments in the Netherlands. As the Frisian charac- 
ter of these inscriptions cannot be ascertained and doubts remain about the actual 
spoken dialect at that stage, Nielsen’s (1994a) neutral description “Ante-Old Frisian” 
might be more suitable for the period preceding the OFris manuscripts. 

Bremmer (2009, p. 125) applied Lass’ (2000) archaic feature criteria for the 
description of an ‘old’ language stage to OFris with the result that these criteria 
place “[...] the oldest written stage of Frisian firmly into the ‘Old’ period”. Bremmer 
therefore comes to the conclusion that the division is dependent on the applied 
criteria: Ambiguity on periodization will remain until there exists a consensus on 
relevant criteria. He therefore proposes distinguishing between Old Frisian and 
late Old-Frisian, which refers to the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. 

Since OE and OFris share parallel phonological and morphological develop- 
ments in their early stages of developments, evidenced in runic inscriptions, Wax- 
enberger (2017a, and forthcoming) argues for an alignment of the OE periodization 
also to OFris. She adopts the OE terminology and postulates new phases regarding 
the period before the manuscript onset, modelled on the runic evidence in the OERC: 
Pre-OFris/Pre-OE (ca. AD 400-610/650), Early Runic OFris/Early OE (ca. 650-900) 
and OFris (ca. 1200-1550). This approach seems the most suitable as it compares 
contemporary runic evidence from England and the Netherlands and limits termino- 
logical ambiguity. 
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Ill Historical and Archaeological Framework 


Ill.1 Archaeological Chronology and Periodization 
of the Merovingian Period 


Historically, the Merovingian period dates from AD 482-751, comprising the rule of 
the Merovingian dynasty over the Frankish realm. The archaeological find horizon 
therefore stretches over most of Central Europe, covering the former Roman Gallic 
and Germanic provinces including the regions of Thuringian and Frankish settle- 
ments on the right side of the Rhine.®* Within this scope, “[...] the term Merovingian 
period can only be applied in a figurative sense [...]” to adjacent regions, such as 
Frisia, Saxony, and Lombardy due to their peripheral location (Ament 2001, p. 593). 
The migration period is usually framed by the dates of the arrival of the Eurasian 
nomads in the northern pontus in AD 375 and the emigration of the Langobards 
from Pannonia in AD 568. After these times of political unrest, an age of consolida- 
tion under Merovingian rule lasted until the end of the dynasty and transmission of 
power to the Carolingian majordomo Charles Martell (714-741) and his son Pepin III 
the Younger (714/715-768). The Merovingians inherited parts of the former (West- 
ern) Roman Empire, which had earlier been divided into two realms in AD 395 (West 
Rome was conquered and dissolved in AD 476 by the Herulian Odoaker) and trans- 
formed it according to their vision of political leadership, modelled on their Late 
Roman predecessors (cp. Wood 1986, p. 354). 

A rather rich and diverse body of source material, mostly deriving from 
ca. 30,000—40,000 closed grave complexes, survives from the Merovingian period, 
coining the period’s archaeological description as ‘Middle European row grave period’ 
(cp. Ament 1981, p. 664, 2001, p. 593). This fortunate documentation situation allows 
the extensive study of the period’s material culture, which serves as source-body for 
the construction of chronological models. Different models for the periodization of 
the Merovingian period have been proposed mirroring various methodological ap- 
proaches. The approaches differentiate between the establishment of relative and 
absolute chronology. 

Relative chronology is established according to units such as phases, stages, 
periods, ages and eras, which determine the temporal relation between phenomena. 
The focus lies on the representation of correct temporal succession of events, condi- 
tions and archaeological material (synchronic or sequential) within a singular local 
or regional culture (cp. Eggert 2008, p. 150). Methods applied for the establishment 
of relative chronology are typology and find assemblage/association method (Typo- 
logische Methode, Fundkombinationsmethode): Typology relies on the “analysis of 


56 The year AD 482 marks Clovis’ I (ca. AD 466-511), son of Childeric I, accession to the throne, 
who united the Frankish kingdom under his rule, whilst the year AD 751 indicates the beginning of 
Carolingian rule under Pepin the Short (ca. AD 714-768), cp. Wood (2001, p. 587). 


https: //doi.org/10.1515/9783110728224-004 
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formal, functional and material relations between objects, thus creating type series 
based on the degree of relation, which are interpreted as dynamic series of devel- 
opment and evaluated in relation to chronology” (cp. Korbel 1981, p. 608). Chrono- 
logical phases are usually modelled on the continuous development of so-called 
Leittypen, the chronologically characteristic and relevant types,*” such as weapons, 
buckle fittings or objects of personal adornment (i.e. brooches), which can be listed 
in a tabular way according to their assumed typological development and/or seriation 
drawn from internal correspondence analysis (i.e. bracteate chronology, cp. Steuer 
1998, p. 135). The find assemblage/association method relies on the deduction of 
chronology from multiple finds in a collective of grave good assemblages, whilst 
differentiating between closed-find contexts (i.e. depositions), which imply absolute 
synchronicity, and accumulating finds from i.e. settlement strata, which represent 
a relative synchronicity (cp. Korbel 1981, p. 610-612). 

Absolute chronology ideally determines the exact temporal position of an event 
in relation to a reference point of the Christian calendar, i.e. AD or BC or, more 
recently, CE and BCE (cp. Jankuhn 1981, p. 617, Eggert 2008, p. 160).°° Absolute time 
markers are transmitted for historical events and persons in chronicles and in form 
of crucial key finds, which can be identified by mention with the respective histori- 
cal person (i.e. graves of Arnegundis, Childerich, Redwald); thus, the time of intern- 
ment provides a terminus ad quem for the associated grave-goods. Coins may also 
provide absolute dates, if their production period can be reliably limited to a certain 
time frame, and provide a terminus post quem for the associated grave-goods (cp. 
Capelle 1981, p. 620, Ament 1981, p. 664). For the reconstruction of comprehensive 
chronological models, relative chronologies are ideally aligned with absolute refer- 
ence points in a combined attempt for the establishment of a dynamic model. In 
general, a circulation time of 50 to 100 years before the actual deposition may be 
assumed for every object (cp. Steuer 1998, p. 130), which should be kept in mind 
when an object is evaluated and dated linguistically. Ultimately, periods are abstrac- 
tions, statistic constructs which “do not mirror a past reality of fashions, traditions 
or idiosyncrasies, but represent average values of a temporal sequence of observed 
find combinations in graves” (Steuer 1998, p. 136, transl. LK). The period boundaries 
are fluid, and sometimes overlap and are therefore rough approximations, as is 
equally the case with linguistic periods (cp. Chapter II.5).°° 


57 ‘Type’ as an archaeological concept is defined as “a combination of features, which characterize 
a group of specific phenomena”, Eggert (2008, p. 134); i.e. earthenware pots, which share the same 
characteristic features, can be attributed to a type; each pot represents a concrete realization or 
exemplar (Typvertreter) of its attributed type-class. 

58 The abbreviations are acronyms for Anno Domini [AD], Before Christ [BC] and are used for the 
labelling of years in accordance with the Christian, i.e. Julian and Gregorian calendar. The neutral 
terminology Common/Current Era [CE] and Before Common/Current Era [BCE] is applied with refer- 
ence to the beginning of the common era, the year 1. 

59 Asummary and evaluation of the different approaches to chronology and periodization of the 
Merovingian period is presented in Steuer (1977), Ament (1981) and Birkmann (1995, p. 51-58). 
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Werner (1935) bases his periodization for South/West Germany on coin-bearing 
row graves fields (‘miinztragende Reihengriaber’, in this case fifteen Austrasian 
graves) from Frankish, Alemannic, Thuringian and Bavarian territories. He recon- 
structs five chronological groups based on coin-dated graves rather than relying en- 
tirely on typological developments. One insecurity factor for absolute dating of depo- 
sitions or graves based on coins is the presumed circulation time, the interval 
between the coin’s emission and deposition. Though difficult to calculate, the circula- 
tion time can be estimated according to Werner (1935, p. 3) depending on the coin’s 
condition (worn or die-fresh), its function (looped, pierced) and find circumstances 
(in a purse indicating monetary function, between the teeth of the deceased as an 
obol). After all, coin presence in a grave only allows for drawing conclusions on the 
terminus post quem, but after aligning the coin dating with the typological dating of 
the find assemblage, Werner is able to approximately date five chronological groups 
in subsequent slots of roughly 50 years. 

Bohner (1958) establishes his periodization via archaeological material, including 
earthenware, jewellery, weapons, buckles, tools, glass and coins, from Trier and the 
surrounding Rhenish area. His finds confirm Werner’s (1935) model, with one regional- 
specific deviation: B6hner’s phase I, the Late-Roman horizon until ca. AD 450, is 
not represented in Werner’s (1935) model, but included here to capture Provincial- 
Roman and Frankish finds from the Rhine area; BOhner’s phase V, comprising the 
first half of the 8" c., was not analysed by Werner (1935). Methodologically, he first 
construes a relative-chronological system within each find group based on typology 
and then fixates these phases with the help of absolute datings from coins (cp. 
Bohner 1958, p. 24-34). BGhner’s multi-stage system has mainly found application 
in the Frankish area, the Rhineland, Belgium, France as well as Thuringia, which 
is why it is applicable to Frankish finds included in the corpus, i.e. BORGHAREN 
[OFRC15, B6hner’s phase III]. 

Bohme (1974) describes and categorizes Germanic grave goods from Northern 
French and Belgium row grave cemeteries dating to the 4° and 5™ centuries, the 
period prior to the Merovingians, in order to construct a fine chronology for the region 
between Elbe and Loire. He focusses on selected metal objects (pins, brooches, 
buckles and fittings, weapons etc.) and compares them to evidence from Rhenen, 
Krefeld-Gellep and Maule. He concludes that a Gallic-Germanic “mixed civilization” 
can be traced in socially higher ranked graves. Conclusively, he defined three tem- 
poral stages with Leittypen, period-characteristic grave finds, on which the typology 
is constructed. BOhme’s periodization is particularly relevant for the chronological 
placement of the earliest finds in the corpus, i.e. KANTENS [OFRC1], BERGAKKER 
[OFRC13]. 

It is Ament’s (1977, 1981) aim to establish a chronology with a practical terminol- 
ogy allowing it to be applicable across all ethnic and linguistic borders within the 
Merovingian period, as well as being interdisciplinarily comprehensible and adapt- 
able. He first sets the epochal frame before proceeding towards a finer period clas- 
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sification of six phases which he bases on Béhner’s (1958) previous system. The 
period beginning is marked historically by the rise of Childerich I as the first repre- 
sentative of the Merovingians, who is also archaeologically visible through his grave 
equipment, buried in AD 482 and rediscovered in 1653. Defining the end of the period, 
however, proves to be more difficult in Ament’s view: The end is traditionally asso- 
ciated with the decline of the row grave burial custom, which as a “complex and 
protracted process” seems to be unsuitable as period marker (Ament 1977, p. 137). 
Even historically, the period cannot be unambiguously delimited, as the transition 
from Merovingian to Carolingian rule can be defined in different ways (Battle of 
Tertry in AD 687 or Pepin’s accession to the throne in AD 751). As the Mayordomo 
Charles Martell takes over practical control in AD 719, Ament considers this date as 
a rough estimation of the period end. Setting up his system, he cancels Bohner’s 
first phase as it remains Late-Roman in character; phase III is subdivided into older 
and younger periods as well as phase IV, which is subdivided according to tripartite, 
four-part and Western style belt fittings. Ament’s first three phases then comprise 
the Older Merovingian Period, the last three the Younger Merovingian period; the 
period transition is marked by a change in weaponry and costume fashion. Female 
fashion is characterized by the change from multiple brooch to single brooch wear 
(Mehrfibeltracht to Einfibeltracht), the decline of bow brooches and Cloisonné style 
and small figurine brooches as opposed to the increase in broad disc brooches (gold 
brooches, sheet metal fibulas etc.). At the same time, weaponry fashion experiences 
the retreat of the angon and battle axe and the rise of the seax. This development 
is complemented with the introduction of broad belt fittings decorated with mounts, 
paving the way for intricate damascening decoration (cp. Ament 1977, p. 138-139). 

Steuer (1977, p. 386) criticises earlier approaches to periodization which do not 
“|...] differentiate strictly enough between the dating of graves, dating of finds and 
find combinations as well as the perception of horizons, Leitlinien, as time divisions 
and phases as time slots”. Further, he admonishes the lack of justification for 
the limitation of phases and stages and/or the precise definition of the chosen 
boundaries. Even though periodization is generally an abstraction of reality, the 
relation to the underlying historical and cultural phases becomes blurred and raises 
the question of what is actually being described, i.e. production phases of manufac- 
ture traditions, fashion phases or changing habits in burial customs (cp. Steuer 1977, 
p. 385-6). In his conclusion, Steuer (1977, p. 397) resumes that modern research 
rightfully bases chronology on a necessary “bundle of internally linked criteria”, 
which interrelate as a network, in order to make a meaningful chronological predi- 
cation. Factors incorporated in this process are the fabrication time of a find group, 
the character of a find within the assemblage, the period of ownership, the actual 
burial time, the age of the deceased and choice of the burial gifts depending on the 
age, family status and social status of the deceased within the ethnic and cultural 
framework of the respective society (cp. Steuer 1977, p. 387). 

Table 7 summarizes the different approaches to Merovingian chronology dis- 
cussed above, including Béhme’s (1974) phases for the 4** and 5" c., in alignment 
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Tab. 7: Comparison of chronological models for the Merovingian period in alignment 
with historical dates and Leittypen. 


Werner Bohner Béhme Ament 1977, 1981; Historical Dates and Leading Types 


1935 1958 1974 Eggert/Samida 2013°° 

I 1 VWZ Death of Emperor Valentinus | 

late 4c. 330-400 375/400-450/80 in AD 375. 

until 3 Beginning of a succession 

ca. 450 380-420 of Eurasian nomad incursions. 

ss Adventus Saxonum ca. AD 450. 

3 Western Roman Empire dissolves 
400-450 in AD 476. 


Childerich | (457-482) 
Chlodwig | (466-511) 
Submission of the Alemanns. 


Conquest of Thuringians (531/34), 
Zangenfibeln, horse burials. 
Langobards settle in Italy (AD 568). 
Division of the Frankish kingdom 
(AD 567). 


Opening of the Alpine Passes 
(AD 591). 


Female adornment: Vier-Fibel-Tracht 
in connection with Scheibenfibel. 
Male adornment: Broad Seax 

and Silver Damascening. 

Latin inscriptions on belt buckles. 
Dagobert | (629-639). 


Hereditary Right of majordomo for 
the Pippinides from AD 662 onwards. 
Battle of Tertry. 

Sole Rule of Pepin II from AD 687 
onwards. 


Spurs in male graves, 

simple belt fashion. 
Carolingians rule as majordomo 
from AD 719 onwards. 


Carolingians: Pepin Il ascends the throne 
751-911/98 in AD 751. 


60 Eggert/Samida (2013) add the VWZ period and Carolingian period to Ament’s chronology. 
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with historical dates (cp. Wood 1994) and leading types (cp. Ament 1977).°! The 
commonly accepted chronology is Ament’s (1981) proposition, which distinguishes 
between three older and three younger phases and roughly corresponds to and in- 
corporates Werner’s (1935) and Bohner’s (1958) phases. This system relies on “veri- 
fied results of relative chronology on a supra-regional level and tries to evade pre- 
mature absolute datings” (Ament 1981, p. 666, transl. LK). 

Ament’s (1981) period model allows the categorization of the Merovingian period, 
but runic inscribed objects often evade categorization according to models, as they 
prove difficult to place contextually and typologically. In a general approach, Steuer 
(1998, p. 145) proposes the following factors which may help to date runic objects: 
(i) anthropological age determination of the deceased person (if found in grave 
context), (ii) worn condition for the determination of the time-in-use of the object, 
(iii) position in the grave and sharp distinction between the time of production and 
deposition of the object, (iv) dating through coin presence, and/or dendrochronol- 
ogical dating.®* With reference to Birkmann (1995, p. 40 ff.), Steuer argues that the 
actual time of inscription-carving has to be taken into consideration, i.e. the mo- 
ment of the addition of runes onto the object, which may be either during the pro- 
duction process or later. Unfortunately, his propositions (i) and (iii) cannot be ap- 
plied to any of the Frisian finds (with the exception of BORGHAREN [OFRC15], found 
in an excavated row-grave field), as they are stray finds without contextual relation 
or association.© Here, typological and if possible dendrochronological and radio- 
carbon dating (for organic material) may offer a solution for dating, but have not 
been conducted on the objects. Especially with regard to runological dating based 
on the linguistic and graph-typological analysis of an inscription, the circulation 
period of an object has to be taken into account when establishing a linguistic date 
for the inscriptions. The result could be a readjustment or re-dating of linguistic- 
runological periods.®° The approach to dating objects in this edition was thus to 


61 As all authors are German, the German abbreviations for the periods have been maintained as 
in Eggert/Samida (2013): Vélkerwanderungszeit, Migration Period [= VWZ], Altere Merowingerzeit, 
Older Merovingian Period [= AM], Jiingere Merowingerzeit, Younger Merovingian Period [= JM]. The 
English terms are the author’s translation. 

62 Anthropological age determinations is not always crucial, as objects can be heirlooms. Also, the 
exact differentiation between time of production and deposition of the object remains often unccer- 
tain. 

63 22/24 (ca. 91%) objects from the OFRC are stray finds without immediate context. Only BORG- 
HAREN [OFRC15] derives from an excavated and well-documented grave-context. 

64 Dendrochronology or tree-ring dating allows the dating of wood-objects (i.e. building materials 
from settlement contexts or boats), preferably oak wood, by counting the tree-rings and aligning them 
with rings on woods from the same local context. C-14 or radiocarbon dating can be executed on 
organic materials based to their carbon-amount. As carbon decreases over time in dead materials, 
their age can be counted backwards based on half-time periods (cp. Rottlaénder 1981, p. 626-634). 
65 Waxenberger’s (2013a, 2017) runological phases may need revision with regard to this aspect, 
but until a reliable, comprehensive approach is established, they have been adopted as such for 
this thesis. 
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rely on typological (including numismatic) dating, if no immediate context was 
available; if typology was no option, the object was placed within the wider frame 
of the Early Medieval Period, ca. AD 400-900. Analogies from the wider runic 
tradition (Scandinavian, Southern Germanic and Anglo-Saxon), differentiated by 
functional (related by object-function or use, i.e. ‘sword’ for ARUM [OFRC16] and 
RASQUERT [OFRC21]), lexical (related by similar inscription type or lexical el- 
ement, i.e. bobo, BORGHAREN [OFRC15] and boba, BAD KROTZINGEN A [Findell 
2012, No. 7]) and typological (i.e. comparative exemplars of the same type) criteria, 
are listed for each object under segment IV.3 in each entry. These analogies may 
help to deduct patterns in future research of a wider scope and possibly facilitate 
datings according to functional or linguistic criteria. 


l11.2 Historical Sources on the Early Frisians 


Some of the developments characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon fuporc are found also in Frisian 
inscriptions. There seem to have been close runic links between England and Frisia over a 
long period, though the precise details of the relationship, like many other aspects of its 
history, remain obscure. 

Bammesberger/Parsons (2003, p. 564) 


The body of historical source material seems to suggest a continuity of the label 
‘Frisian’ and its associated referents from their earliest mention in first century Latin 
sources until the Early Medieval Period, thus implying “[...] that the early-medieval 
inhabitants of the North and Western Netherlands coastal region were the direct 
descendants of their older namesakes and that successive generations of people 
living there had continued to call themselves Frisian” (Bazelmans 2009, p. 321). This 
continuity of the Frisian name in correspondence with the same region until today 
is remarkable, especially considering the disruptions after the breakdown of the 
Late Roman Empire. As a consequence of this, the smaller Germanic tribal organisa- 
tions known from Late Roman Imperial times appear rearranged after the turmoil 
of the large-scale migrations during the 4° and 5‘ centuries and larger tribal con- 
glomerates such as the Saxons, Franks, Alemanni and Goths have formed. However, 
despite the continuity of the Frisian name, its referents change in relation to time, 
as explained by Sjélin (1969, p. 1): “Die Bezeichnung friesisch hatte zu verschiede- 
nen Zeiten verschiedene Inhalte”.©* While the name suggests continuity and homo- 
geneity, the archaeological material is marked by an incoherent material culture 
during the 5‘*-7 centuries. The complex reality behind the label ‘Frisian’ calls for 


66 Bazelmans (2009, p. 322) proposes two scenarios for the survival of the name, (1) the inhabitants 
named themselves after the area they colonised and/or its former residual inhabitants, (2) the name 
was reintroduced in the 6'*/7" centuries by the Franks in the tradition of the classical ethnographic 
sources, to designate the new amalgamation that had emerged in the Northern Dutch coastal region. 
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exploration with regard to labelling (foreign-external vs. subjective-internal), while 
accounting for socio-cultural processes, i.e. migration/colonization, long-term ac- 
culturation/short term dominance (cp. Heidinga 1999, p. 6; Chapter II.1). 


11.2.1 Etymology of the Ethnonym 


Early Classical sources refer to the Frisians as Lat. Frisii (next to Frisiavones)®’ (Taci- 
tus, Pliny), Gr. ®peiowol, Ppiotot (Cassius Dio), Ppiotot, Ppiootot and Ppiooovec¢ 
(Procopius), cp. Neumann (1996, p. 2). There also exists epigraphical evidence for 
Lat. Frisii n. and frisius adj., as well as a mention of Frisiavones (CIL VI 3260), in 
support of the literary evidence.®® After a gap of at least 200 years, the autochtho- 
nous transmission in the individual Germanic languages sets in from the 6 century 
onwards and renders the following, mostly n-stem based ethnonyms, probably deri- 
vations from Lat. Frisones: OFris Frésa, Frésan, Frisa [R1], OE Frésan, Frysan, Frisa, 
ON Frisir (i-stem), OHG Frison, Frieson, MLG Vrésen, MDu Vriesen (cp. Nielsen 
1994a, p. 93, Neumann 1996, p. 3). Generally, the sources attest an original short i 
in the first syllable with a tendency to e from the 6 century onwards in Latin and 
North-Sea Germanic sources, as well as secondary vowel lengthening (i/é) in open 
syllables (cp. Seebold 2001, p. 485). 

The etymology of the ethnonym remains disputed up to the present day (cp. 
detailed summaries in Nielsen 1994a, Neumann 1998, Seebold 2001). Early attempts 
included Zeuss’ (1837, p. 136) proposition to link the ethnonym to Goth. fraisan ‘to 
attempt’ (cp. OHG freisa ‘danger’), with an assumed deducted meaning ‘the daring 
ones’; this was later re-interpreted as ‘the endangered ones’ by Siebs (1901, p. 723). 
The derivation from Fris friser ‘curl, frizzle’, which supposedly entered Germanic as 
the loanword *frise adj. ‘curly, frizzle’, cp. OFris frisle, frésle ‘lock of hair (of women 
or horses)’, was first proposed by Grimm (1840, p. 408) and is as such still included 
in dictionaries and specialist literature (cp. Holthausen 1963, p. 117, Markey 1981, 
p. 13). The assumption that the designation was motivated by the hairstyle of the 
Frisians can, however, not be affirmed, as no documented evidence exists on Frisian 
hairstyles. Grimm’s second scenario was the development from IE root *pri- ‘dear’ or 
‘free’ (cp. Goth frijon, ON frija, OFris fria, OE friogan, OS friohan ‘love’ and Goth freis, 
OE fréo, OFris/OS/OHG fii ‘free’). Later proposals of the 20" century included Grien- 
berger’s (1913, p. 51-52) theory of the name denoting a country ‘the land that lies in 
front, that borders on the sea’ from Proto-Lat. *pris-mo (Lat. primus), a suggestion by 


67 The exact relation between Frisians and Frisiavones is unclear. According to Seebold (2001, 
p. 486), they are neither geographically nor historically related apart from their name. 

68 Consult Seebold (2001, p. 482-483) for a detailed description of the Latin epigraphical sources 
(CIL), dating to the 2"¢ c. AD. They mention Frisians as equites in the Imperial Roman guard and 
as auxiliary soldiers in England. 
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Krogmann (1964, p. 27) to derive the name from a weapon, a sawblade-like barbed 
harpoon from the Greek n. mpiwv ‘saw’ and Kuhn’s (1963, p. 279) non-Germanic 
derivation from the PN Briso (f < IE *bh, cp. (Alt-)Breisach, Upper Rhine, and Fries- 
ach, Carinthia). Neumann (1998, p. 5) bases his analysis on Krogmann’s (1964) and 
Ramat’s (1976, p. 37-38) derivation from the IE base *pri- ‘to love, be popular’, and 
reconstructs a noun stem *priHes (-es, -os-stem) with a possible suffixal extension. 
He proposes three options for the original meanings: (a) the stem fri- acquired the 
meaning ‘free’ in Germanic (and Celtic), which leads to the semantic meaning ‘those 
commanding over freedom’ for the ethnonym; (b) with relation to Ramat’s (1976, 
p. 37) allusion to OE freobrépur ‘own (genetic) brother’, the meaning ‘belonging to 
the same stem’ is proposed; (c) ‘the popular ones’, based on the attested meanings 
in related IE languages. 


lII.2.2 History I: Frisians in the Early Classical Sources (15t-4'" century) 


The Frisians®? appear for the first time in Latin ethnographic descriptions and in 
historical sources in the context of Roman military expansion in the Germanic prov- 
inces during the reign of Augustus (BC 27-AD 14).’”° Thus, the designation ‘Frisian’ 
may be the ethnic label given to them by the Romans as a form of external identifi- 
cation. In Tacitus’ ethnographic description of Germania (ca. AD 98, De origine et 
situ Germanorum, 2,2; cp. Herrmann II, p. 81-83), the Germanic people are divided 
into three major tribes, the Herminones, Istvaeones and Ingvaeones (after Ing, son 
of the Germanic god Mannus). The Ingvaeones settle on the Continental North Sea 
coast, however, Tacitus does not specify on their tribal composition, which is 
known from Pliny (ca. AD 77, Naturalis Historia, IV, 99-101; cp. Herrmann I, p. 569) 
as having consisted of the Cimbri, Teutones, and Chauci. Thus, the Frisians must 
have come to be identified with the Ingvaeones at some later stage (cp. Koppe 1988, 
p. 416). Despite the question of a supposed Ingvaeonic affiliation, the Frisians are 
still specifically mentioned as a Germanic tribe in Tacitus and Pliny, who both geo- 
graphically locate them at the northern border of the Roman Province Germania 
Inferior (later Germania Secunda after the Diocletian reform, then part of Gaul) east 
of the river Rhine, including western territories consisting of streams and inland 
lakes (i.e. Lac Flevo), which are now engulfed by the Ijsselmeer (former Zuiderzee). 
Tacitus (Germania 34,1; cp. Herrmann II, p. 112-113) lists frisii minores and maiores, 
which vary in their armed forces (ex modo virium) and live at the North Sea Coast 


69 Summaries on the early history and archaeology of the Frisians can be found in Van Es (1964- 
1965), Koppe (1988), Taayke/Knol (1998), Bos (2001), Seebold (1995, 2001, 2003). 

70 There is no hint to the Frisians in earlier or roughly contemporary literature — neither Caesar 
(Comentarii de Bello Gallico, BC 49) nor Augustus (Res Gestae, AD 14) or M. Velleius Paterculus 
(Historiae, AD 30) refer to an encounter with the Frisians. 
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on the right side of the river Rhine (cp. “Frisii transrhenanus populus”, Tacitus, 
Annales IV 71-72, Herrmann III, p. 142-143; “Transrhenanan gens est”, Tacitus, An- 
nales IV, 15), whereas Pliny (Naturalis Historia IV, 99-101; cp. Herrmann I, p. 569) 
differentiates between Frisii and Frisiavones [Frisiabones], who settle on isles in the 
Rhine next to the large 100 ft Batavian isle and isles of the Canninefati, Chauci, 
Sturii, Marsacii, at the Rhine bifurcation. It has been proposed by Much (1967, 
p. 403) that Tacitus’ frisii minores are identical with the Pliny’s Frisiavones. Contro- 
versy also exists about the origins of the Frisiavones and their settlement area, 
caused by a second mention of them in Tacitus (Naturalis Historia. IV, 106), which 
lists them with other Celtic tribes further inland. This could possibly reflect either 
Pliny’s limited knowledge about them or be due to forced resettlement of the tribe 
by M. Agrippa (cp. Seebold 2001, p. 481). Seebold (2001, p. 486) proposes a cis- 
rhenani settlement area and a Celtic origin (Celtic -av suffix) for the Frisiavones, 
which leads to his assumption of a Celtic — Cisrhenari Germanic — Germanic transi- 
tion area. It has been assumed lately that the frisii maiores resided in the regions of 
today’s northern province of Noord-Holland, whereas the frisii minores are placed 
in the modern province Friesland (Ostergo, Westergo). Heidinga (1997, p. 15) places 
the F. maiores in the Frisian terp area, while the F. minores are located in North 
Holland. Their immediate neighbours were the Chauci in the northeast and the 
Cananefati in the southwest. 

Historical events pertaining to Roman and Frisian conflicts are recounted in 
Tacitus’s later works (Annales, ca. AD 116), in which the Frisians appear as foederati 
and tributaries to the Romans. The area of the Frisians is crossed by Caecina in a 
counteroffensive against the Brukturi within the frame of the Germanic campaign of 
Germanicus (cp. Annales I, 60). Cassio Dio, in a much later work dating to 
ca. AD 230, mentions Frisians supporting Roman troops under Drusus, who, on a 
retaliation campaign in AD 12 to the Sugambri, stranded on the Rhine banks and 
was saved by Frisian foederati (Historia Romana, 54, 32, 2-2; cp. Herrmann III, 
p. 608). Later in AD 28, the Frisians revolt against high Roman tolls in the form of 
ox skin, which they are unable to settle, and overthrow the primipilar Olennius in 
battle. In Tacitus’s words, this successful campaign makes them renowned through- 
out the Germanic world (“clarum inde inter Germanos Frisium nomen”, Annales, IV, 
71-72; cp. Herrmann III, p. 142-145). Their liberation did not last as they were reset- 
tled and pressed to deliver hostages to Corbulo in AD 47 (Annales, XI, 19; cp. Herr- 
mann III, p. 148-149). As Roman troops had retreated from the area east of the 
Rhine, Frisians — instigated by Verritus and Malorix - resettled the area between 
the Vecht and Ijssel which was in fact reserved for Roman troops. As a visit to Rome 
and a petition to Emperor Nero by Verritus and Malorix did not achieve a positive 
result for the Frisians, the area was violently cleared by Roman troops (Annales, 
XIII, 54; cp. Herrmann III, p. 154-157). The Batavian uprising (AD 69/70) is recorded 
in Tacitus’s Historiae (ca. AD 104-109), in which the Frisians also partake as part of 
a Germanic union with the Canninefates and Batavians. In a coalition under Civilis, 
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they fight two cohorts and conquer and sack a Roman fort (Historiae IV, 15; cp. 
Herrmann III, p. 30-33); the uprising is, however, eventually shattered. 

Later sources on the Frisians stem from Greek geographers and historians 
(Cassio Dio, see above), such as Ptolemy in his atlas of the ancient world in the 
2°¢ century BC (Geographike Hyphegesis, ca. AD 150), who positions the Frisians 
between the river Ems and the North Sea above the region of the Bructuri and next 
to the Chauci, who settle further up the river Weser (Geographike Hyphegesis 2,11; 
Herrmann III, p. 218-219). Roman inscriptions referencing Frisians in Roman servi- 
ces appear in the 2"¢ century BC. They point to Frisians (and Frisiavones) employed 
in the Emperor’s Guard in Rome (cp. CIL VI 3230) and as members of Trajan’s equites 
singulares (cp. CIL VI 3260, CIL VI 3321). Another group of inscriptions from the 2"4 
century AD consists of lists and military diplomas referencing the cohors I Frisiavon- 
um, a Frisiaevonic auxiliary troop stationed in England.” There is also evidence for 
a Frisian unit, a cuneus Frisiorum, stationed at Hadrian’s Wall around the middle of 
the 3° century (cp. Seebold 2001, p. 482-483).’? A couple of inscriptions from the 
Continent (cp. CIL XIII 8040 from Bonn, and CIL XVI 105 from Munich) also point 
to Frisians as Roman soldiers. 

The Tabula Peutingeriana (Codex Vindobonensis 324, dated to the 4° c., but only 
preserved in a copy from the 12/13" cs.; cp. facsimile, cp. Weber 1976) renders the 
Roman infrastructure and cartographically maps cities and provinces of the late Ro- 
man Imperial times in 12 segments. In segment 2, 1-3, which covers the provinces 
Gallia and Belgica, there is no mention of the Frisians in the afore-described region 
close to the North Sea, while Patavia and Chamavi are listed. Another map is pre- 
served in the Laterculus Veronensis (Verona List, recorded in a copy dating to the 7 
c.; cp. Barnes 1982), containing a register of Roman provinces organized in 12 dioceses 
from the end of the 3"¢ century, listing the Chamavi, Amsivari, Angrivari, Flevi, Bruc- 
teri, but again no hint to Frisians. The Panegyrici Latini XIII, 9 (cp. Herrmann III, 
p. 380-381), a festive speech in honour of Constantine I, praises the victory over the 
Franks and mentions conquered Frisians and Chamavi ploughing the fields. 


11.2.3 History II: Frisians in Late Classical Sources (5'*-7'" centuries) 


Later sources on the Frisians are mostly unobtrusive and reveal only little about 
their history (cp. Seebold 2001, p. 484-485). Prosper Tiro lists a bellum Frisii for the 
year AD 340, which has been identified as a reading error for bellum fratri. The 
notitia dignitatum, a handbook on the administrative and military organisation of 
the late Roman Empire in the 4" century (copies date to the 15**/16" centuries), 


71 RIB 2401.2 (= CIL XVI D 51), RIB 2401.6 (= CIL XVI D 70), CIL 16 D 69, RIB 279 (= CIL VII 178), 
RIB 577 (= CIL VII 213), RIB 579 (= CIL VII 214), cp. Seebold (2001, p. 482-483). 
72 RIB 1594, RIB 1593, RIB 883 (= CIL VII 415), RIB 882 (= CIL VII 416), RIB 109 (= CIL VII 68). 
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makes mention of a tribunus coh. Primae Frixagorum Vindobola (XL, 36) in Britain, 
probably referring to the Frisiavones. The Frisians are encountered again in Venantius 
Fortunatus’s 6° century eulogy to the Frankish King Chilperich, Ad Chilpericum Re- 
gem (Carmina IX; 1, 73-76), as one of the conquered tribes. One of the most famous 
historians for this period, Gregory of Tours, however, never refers to Frisians in his 
history of the Franks (Decem libri historiarum, 6 century), even though he mentions 
the Danish raid of Hygelac into the Merovingian kingdom of Theoderic (Hist. III-3). 
Another 6" century writer, Procopius of Caesarea (De Bellis, IV, 20), lists the Frisians 
in his book on the Justinian wars as one of the peoples inhabiting Brittia next to the 
Britons and Angles, which is probably due to a confusion with the Jutes, a tribe usual- 
ly named in this context in contemporary Frankish sources of that time. However, 
Procopius’s reliability has been questioned with reference to his unclear differentia- 
tion between Brittia (Brittany) and Bretannia (cp. Bazelmanns 2009, p. 329). 

It may be observed that Frisians do not feature in sources from the 4", 5 and 
6 centuries and that “[...] there is a gap of over 300 years, or about ten generations, 
between the last mention of the Frisians in Roman sources and the first in early- 
medieval sources” (Bazelmans 2009, p. 330). Even though the Lower Rhine area is 
present in the sources, other tribes such as the Franks, Saxons, Varni, Heruli and 
Suevi are mentioned as inhabiting it. This gives rise to Bazelmans’s (2009, p. 331) 
conclusion that there “[...] there were no groups in the area who called themselves 
Frisian” and that the name was reintroduced by the Franks, who were knowledge- 
able regarding the classical ethnographic sources. Around the 4-5" centuries, it 
is generally assumed that different, maritime peoples, who settled in the area of the 
Rhine delta and bifurcation, fused and united. Depending on where they chose to 
remain, they were known as Saxons’? (settlements along the British coast), Franks’* 
(Continental settlements and further inwards movement including the river area of 
the Schelde, Maas and Rhine tributary), and Frisians, if they settled along the shores 
of Lac Flevo and the northern Dutch coastal areas (cp. Lebecq 1996, p. 338). Once 
Roman control receded at the beginning of the 5 c., a Frisian kingdom emerged, 


73 According to the Greek geographer Ptolemy (Geo. Hyph., 2,11; cp. Herrmann III, p. 218-219), the 
Saxons (Lat. Saxones) live east of the Elbe, but the exact settlement area cannot be further delimit- 
ed, nor can it be assumed to have incorporated the area up to the Holstein North Sea coast (region 
of Dithmarschen). His time reference remains uncertain, but as Tacitus does not mention Saxons, 
Ptolemy might describe a state in the first century AD. The name of the Saxons often resurfaces in 
connection with the Franks in sources from the 4"" c., i.e. Julian the Apostate, Eutropius, as “potent 
people along the Rhine and the western ocean”. 

74 The ethnogenesis of the Franks dates to the 3" century, when smaller tribes of the Istvaeones, 
the Rhine-Weser Germans, such as the Chamavi, Brukteri, possibly Chatti, Chattuari and Istvaeonic 
Amsivari are comprised together in the sources as Franks. They settled in the area of the lower 
Germanic limes, but started to encroach on civitates east of the Rhine in the 3'¢ quarter of the 
34 century (cp. Anton 2003, p. 693). While they initially formed a loose tribal union with separate 
law systems, they unified under a common in king at the end of the 5 c. Early sources refer to 
them as “pirates” and Continental aggressors. 
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with a power concentration in the province Friesland and its possible seat at the 
terp Wijnaldum at the beginning of the 7" c. (cp. Heidinga 1999, Nicolay 2006). The 
power sphere later shifted further south-west to the trade emporia Dorestad at the 
Rhine delta and further towards their Frankish neighbours. Pepin II entered into 
battle with King Radbod from AD 690-695 at Dorestad, with the incentive to expand 
his power over the important trading port, which had become the hub for trade 
between the hinterland at the Rhine and Moselle, England and Scandinavia. Along 
with the conquest of Frisia in the 8" c. came Christianization, imported by Anglo- 
Saxon missionaries Wilfrid, his pupil Willibrord, and Boniface and the establish- 
ment of a diocese at Utrecht in AD 695. After an unsuccessful up-rising at Pepin II’s 
death in AD 714 AD, the Frisians east of the Rhine were eventually subdued by 
Charles Martell and included in the regnum Francorum. 


111.3 Archaeological Survey: 
Frisia from the 4" to the 10 Century 


IlI.3.1 Area of Interest and Preservation Conditions 


The region with the highest account of runic inscriptions is the northern littoral 
shore of the Netherlands, limited in the east by the river Ems, thereby including the 
modern provinces of Groningen, Friesland and North Holland, which is separated 
from Friesland by the Ijsselmeer and Markermeer (cp. Fig. 6). These modern provinces 
roughly reflect the former Frisian territories of the early 7° century before the Mero- 
vingian conquest in AD 734 and partly the dialect area of the modern Frisian varieties, 
North Frisian (North-Friesland, Schleswig-Holstein), East Frisian (Groningen, and on 
the German side Oldenburg and Ostfriesland) and West Frisian (Friesland). 

The find situation in the Netherlands, which possibly allows for conclusions on 
the Anglo-Frisian relations from the migration period and beyond, is adverse due 
to disadvantageous preservation conditions, as many of the former Frisian terps”° 
are nowadays under water or covered by clay mainly due to geological change in the 
coastal area. According to Nicolay (2015, p. 37), the coast lay open und unprotected 
towards the sea during the Holocene period: a zone of islands ran along the mudflat 
and salt marsh coastline with vast peatbogs further inland. The salt marshes were 
intersected by the river estuaries of the Marne, Middelzee, Lauwers, Hunze and Fivel, 
creating a ramified system of waterways and tidal gullies. Consequently, habitation 
was only possible on terps or dwelling mounts built on the higher salt-marsh ridges 
before the construction of dikes developed in the later Medieval period. Besteman 
(1990, p. 96) estimates that “three-quarters of the land in North Holland present 


75 German Terpen, Wurten, Warften, Wierden, i.e. artificial, man-made dwelling mounds. 
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during Carolingian times was lost due to water erosion” and as large areas of the 
remaining land suffered from repeated flooding, archaeological evidence was eventu- 
ally covered by the high Younger dunes or by layers of clay. As a result, evidence 
there is “virtually inaccessible”. For West-Friesland in particular, the region with the 
highest accumulation of runic finds, Besteman (1990, p. 96) reports an equally poor 
preservation context: “[...] only the deeper traces of settlement have been preserved, 
or imperishable evidence such as pottery and daub remains in amorphous humous 
layers on top or worse in ploughed soil”. Commercial levelling during the 19 century 
had a further negative impact on the preservation of evidence: not only did it destroy 
stratification and separate the object from its immediate context, but most probably 
an unknown number of valuable objects went missing or was destroyed during the 
process. The runic find assemblage we are presented with nowadays is very much 
indebted to the attention and reporting of the former terp diggers. 


11.3.2 lron Age Origins 


It is generally assumed that the early Frisians formed as a conglomerate of agrarian 
settlers who came to reside in the Northern Dutch salt marshland (modern day 
provinces of West-Friesland and Groningen) in the Pre-Roman Iron Age around 
ca. BC 600 (cp. Bos 2001, p. 487). As a unifying characteristic retrieved from many 
of these early settlements, Waterbolk (1959) defined Streepband decorated ceramics 
as a decisive leading type of early Frisian culture and concluded that these settlers 
had emigrated from the sandy Pleistocene hinterland Drenthe, where similar pots 
had been found. Further ceramic comparisons also brought to light an early connec- 
tion to North-West Lower Saxony (Knol/Taayke 1998, p. 35). Based on ceramic finds, 
different settlement periods can be distinguished: Phase 1 (6-5 centuries BC) 
involved settlements in Westergo (Hichtum, Wommels, Pingjum) on heightened 
fringes of moor islands, whereas later centuries are marked by preferred settlement 
on salt-marsh ridges, such as Hoogebeintum (Oostergo, Groningen), Middelstum 
(Groningen). These early farmhouses were built on artificial dwelling mounds made 
of sod, dung and domestic waste and provided access to a system of channel net- 
works and gully waterways, thereby interlinking closer and wider settlements around 
the North Sea (cp. Nicolay 2014, p. 37). A major increase in settlements occurred in 
the first century AD in the Roman period, counting up to 1500-2000 settlements sites 
in the marshlands and bog fringes of Friesland and Groningen. This also brought 
along regional expansion in the west including the area up to the Oude Rijn; however, 
Groningen in the east started to show new pottery forms and designs, cautiously 
labelled as “Chaukian” ceramic forms by Taayke/Knol (1998, p. 36) 
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11.3.3 Roman Period 


According to Latin historical sources, the Romans first set foot onto Frisian ground 
in BC 12 in the course of Drusus’ Germanic Campaign: Whilst remaining within the 
Roman influence zone but never an integral part of a province, the Frisians are 
described as foederati and tributaries to the Romans (cp. Tacitus, Annales; Cassio 
Dio, Historiae; see III.2). Their nuclear habitation area was restricted to the wetlands 
on the right side of the Rhine or north of the Roman Frontier Limes, which had been 
erected in the Rhine bifurcation (cp. Bos 2001, p. 488). Even though forts were built 
along the Limes, such as Velsen and Winsum, they were abandoned during the 
first century under the pressure of Germanic uprising and resistance (i.e. Batavian 
uprising, AD 69/70). The exact nature of Frisian-Roman relations has not yet been 
extensively studied for this period, but signs for trade and exchange, such as Roman 
coins, have turned up in great number in the West Frisian terp area. Excavations at 
Wijnaldum have shown, however, that many of these coins had reached the terps 
during the early Medieval period (6-7 centuries.) and probably derive from dig- 
ging in Roman castella (cp. Van der Vin 1999, p. 187). Thus, even though presti- 
gious, many Roman finds are not contemporary (cp. Bos 2001, p. 488). 

During Roman Imperial times, from the 1°‘-3"¢ centuries, settlements are mainly 
found on the marshes and the subsequent fringe areas of the bogs, resulting from 
a dense population with an ethnically discernible, homogeneous material culture 
(cp. Bos 2001, p. 488, Taakye/Knol 1998, p. 36). A decline in population sets in in 
the second half of the 3"¢ century and the first half of the 4" century, as settlements 
are being abandoned possibly due to adverse weather conditions and socio-political 
unrest at the Limes (Heidinga 1997, Knol 2009). Settlements were, however, being 
given up not only in the course of the 3" century, but in lower-rising regions even 
as early as the second century. Other sites on the marsh crests continue to be popu- 
lated in North Westergo, Oostergo and North-West Groningen. In conclusion, finds 
pertaining to the 4 century are rare, as many small terps in the coastal region were 
swamped and covered in layers of clay, even though most larger terps remained less 
affected. The latest sites date to ca. AD 275-300 in Noord-Holland based on coin 
finds (Taakye/Knol 1998, p. 36). 


11.3.4 Migration Period and Beyond: Continuity or Discontinuity? 


The question of continuity or discontinuity of habitation in the Frisian area after 
the breakdown of the Roman frontier has been the subject of many debates (cp. 
Gerrets/De Koning/Heidinga 1996). Earlier stances, such as Boeles’ invasion theory, 
as well as Sipma’s (1953) and Russchen’s (1967) stance on continuity have been 
found untenable in the light of new finds. Current research therefore favours the 
idea of a discontinuity of habitation based on evidence from ceramic analyses 
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(Taayke 1996), settlement research and findings of a new heterogeneous material 
culture (Knol 2009). However, it has to be stressed that not all regions experienced 
the same development (e.g. Ezinge shows a continuous habitation, cp. Nieuwhof 
2013). The following elaborations will concentrate on the development of the north- 
ern coastal area of the Netherlands and adjacent regions. 

Knol (2009, p. 115) traces demographic changes in population numbers and set- 
tlements in the Northern Netherlands (Friesland and Groningen) beginning in the 
Roman period through to the 8 century. He assumes that by the late 3"¢ century, 
depopulation processes set in as result of marine transgressions (Post-Roman or 
Dunkirk II) and economic breakdown due to the gradual decline of Roman power. 
The Frisians of the Roman period had been selling their surpluses to the Romans 
and as the economy started to dwindle, people abandoned their settlements on the 
peat and the lower areas so that “the north coast was either an entirely deserted or 
virtually deserted region” by the end of the 3'¢ century. Not all regions experienced 
the same development, but “[...] terpen of the present province of West Frisia lay 
practically deserted between ca. AD 350 and 425”, in fact for roughly a century (Bos 
2001, p. 490). Taayke’s (1996) pottery study also confirms this decline in population 
around AD 300; a few terps such as Wijnaldum continued until AD 350. Similar 
desertion movements along the German coast can be concluded from settlements 
and cemeteries in Northern Saxony, which were also abandoned from ca. AD 500 
onwards. Hafler (2003, p. 105) sees this in connections with the settlement of Brit- 
ain by the Saxons and Frisians (“the ethnical base of today’s population in Lower 
Saxony”), together with the Jutes and East-Angles from Denmark. 

Concluding from non-native pottery finds of the Ferwerd-Burmania terp and 
the Hoogebeintum, Oosterbeintum and Beetgum-Besseburen cemeteries (cemeteries 
from Pre-Roman and Iron Age times are unknown in this area), Knol (2009, p. 116- 
117) identifies newcomers in the 5° and 6" centuries, who resettled on the deserted 
terps. The newly surfacing material culture is defined via means of “foreign” ob- 
jects, which diverge from the previous rather homogenous native material culture, 
being similar to the material culture found in eastern England and in the regions 
around the German Bight (Schleswig-Holstein, area between the Elbe and Weser). 
Relevant objects mostly discovered in funeral contexts are in particular Anglo- 
Saxon pottery, cruciform, annular and small-long brooches, barred zoomorphic 
combs, formerly known as the ‘Frisian’ type, triangular combs, as well as runic 
artefacts. At this point, the area around the North Sea had started to form a unity, 
though not of ethnicity but characterized in a shared heterogeneous material cul- 
ture reflecting cultural diversity (cp. Bos 2001, p. 490). Due to the mixture of the 
newcomers with the remaining indigenous population, population numbers start to 
rebound, so that by the 8'* and 9 centuries “[...] the coastal zone of the Northern 
Netherlands was a densely settled region” (Knol 2009, p. 116-117).”° 


76 Knol (2009, p. 120-123) favours the interpretation of migration above trade and mobility fore- 
most because of chronology: “While many of the German cemeteries ceased to function in the 
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What Knol describes for the 5 and 6 centuries in Frisia is a fusion of material 
cultures, triggered by the migration of Germanic settlers from the northern coast of 
Germany. This fusionist model is taken up by Deckers/Tys (2012, p. 81) who argue 
against an “ethnic and migrationist framework” and propose a new perspective: 
they describe the “seemingly ‘hybrid’ material culture” found in the communities 
around the North Sea as part of a ‘maritime culture’, “characterised by a large de- 
gree of overseas mobility and interaction”. With reference to Hines’ (1994, p. 57) 
linguistic normative model, which allows for variation within the North Sea dialect 
continuum that had developed after the migration period, they postulate “fluid so- 
cial and cultural links” between the Germanic societies, whose identities are defined 
by mobility and variability. Variability is therefore the characteristic pattern in the 
find assemblage, which needs no further “dissecting” into “ethnic and geographical 
origins of the constituent elements” (Deckers/Tys 2012, p. 82). This interpretation of 
the heterogeneous assemblages emerging around the North Sea has in similar form 
already been voiced by van Regteren Altena/Heidinga (1977), who also argued for a 
‘North Sea culture’ defined by “cultural exchange after the period of Anglo-Saxon 
migrations of the fifth century” (van Regteren Altena/Heidinga 1977, p. 48). Taking 
the migrations as a starting point which favoured a cultural, rather than ethnic 
unity in the countries around the North Sea, the parallels in evidence are found 
in archaeological and numismatic material, language, judicial and governmental 
institutions, economy and a number of other phenomena again forming a heteroge- 
neous group of evidence. Van Regteren Altena/Heidinga are effectively describing 
a traffic region (Verkehrsraum, Wirtschaftsraum) around the North Sea during the 
7 century, internally connected through overseas trade. Frisia, England and Fran- 
cia formed a “triangle of trade”, transporting luxury goods and commodities whilst 
participating in a shared monetary union consisting of sceattas’’ (van Regteren 
Altena/Heidinga 1977, p. 50-51, Nicolay 2014, p. 17). Frisia and Southeast England 
(East Anglia i.e. Norfolk and Suffolk, Essex, Kent) experienced vast immigration 
from Northern Germany and Southern Scandinavia during the 4° and 5 centuries 
and thus, also ethnic and family relations were established, as argued by Nicolay 
(2014, p. 17). Due to the shared background and geographical position, close cultur- 
al and ideological bonds between ‘North Sea kings’ was marked by a “repertoire of 
valuable items to express their social status and position”. 


5 century, this is when the English ones were established. The cemeteries in Friesland started in the 
early 5" century and were used for several centuries”. Also, the quantity of evidence is unambiguous: 
“However, the total number of graves with Anglo-Saxon material and the correspondences in mortu- 
ary ritual between Friesland, Eastern England and the regions along the German Bight are so striking 
that the combined graves in question do constitute a very strong indication of migration”. 

77 Sceattas are by definition (Blackburn 1991, p. 146) early silver pennies, which started to emerge 
around ca. AD 675 with a wide distribution across England and Frisia, from where “massive im- 
ports” arrived during the first decade of the 8" century. 
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Settlement in Frisia rose in consequence to the incoming migrants and estima- 
tions by Nieuwhof (cp. Nicolay 2014, p. 38) add up to ca. 2000 dwelling mounts, 
ca. 1500 in Friesland and ca. 500 in Groningen. So-called “nuclear regions”, early 
Medieval settlements, can be detected based on settlement clustering, natural geog- 
raphy as well as pagi known from historical sources: Westergo and Oostergo in 
Friesland, as well as Hunzego, Humsterland, and Fivelgo (Groningen) (cp. Nicolay 
2014, p. 38). The focal area up until the 650s was today’s West Frisia, specifically 
the northern part of Westergo, including the terp Wijnaldum (large scale excavation 
between 1991-1993; Besteman et al. 1993 and 1999). The affluence of this area and 
density of population is reflected in the high amount of metal finds, especially gold 
objects (e.g. Wijnaldum gold garnet and cloisonné brooch, dated to the first half of 
the 7° century) and coins, which makes this region stand out from the rest of the 
Netherlands (cp. Bos 1995). With this unity, early processes of state-formation started 
to set in and a central authority in this area can be traced in the establishment of a 
Frisian mint and high-quality jeweller's workshop in Northern Westergo (Bos 2001, 
p. 490). From AD 650 onwards however, gold circulation decreases in the terpen area 
and imported Frankish pottery is less present at Wijnaldum. The Frisian economy 
was limited to the river area and the centres Dorestad (located at Wijk bij Duursteede, 
Province Utrecht) and Utrecht, an old Roman fort. 


11.3.5 From AD 700 to AD 1100: Frisia and North Sea Connections 


Politically, Frisia’s independence under the duces or kings, i.e. Aldgis] (mentioned 
as ‘Aldgislo rege’ in AD 678 by Eddius Stephanus, biographer of Wilfrid, bishop of 
York) and his successors Radbod (died 719) and Bubo (defeated in 734) during the 
7 century, which had seen Frisia’s expansion southwards along the coastline, lead- 
ing to its description as Frisia Magna,’® was brought to an end by Frankish conquest 
in AD 734 (cp. Halbertsma 1965-1966, p. 69-70). Soon after, Anglo-Saxon missionar- 
ies led by Willibrord arrived via the trading centres Dorestad and Utrecht, which 
became centres of the Frisian mission (cp. Besteman 1990, p. 99). For the described 
events, contemporary written sources such as saints’ lives (i.e. Vita of St. Willibrord) 
or chronicles (i.e. Anglo-Saxon Chronicle), as well as Bede’s Ecclesiastical History 
may be consulted. The integration of Frisia into the Frankish realm brought with it 
an administrative organisation under the same law (Lex Frisonum, ca. AD 802/803) 
and the introduction of Christianity. As a result, the previous burial customs were 


78 The term Frisia Magna, as such described in the Lex Frisonum (written ca. 802/803) is applied 
to an early medieval region, which encompassed the region from the Sincfal (probably the Zwin 
on the Zealand-Flanders coast) up to the river Weser. The jurisdictional boundaries probably also 
represented the political boundaries of the Frisian territory in the second half of the 7" century (cp. 
Heidinga 1999, p. 6). 
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abandoned and depositions in the form of grave goods cease in the first half of the 
8 century in Holland and Friesland; Groningen and East-Friesland follow at the 
beginning of the 9 c. 

The upcoming centuries are economically characterized by Frisian trade (Friesen- 
handel, cp. Lebecq 1983, 1992, 1996, 1997, 1998) under Frankish patronage, with Dore- 
stad playing a focal role during the 8" and the first half of the 9t* century, along 
with other emporia or trading centres such as Domburg (located on the island Wal- 
cheren, province Zeeland) and Quentovic (possibly located in the French province 
of Etaples). While Dorestad is considered the mainland trade hub, the traders and 
skippers may have run their trade from various places including the terp region via 
so-called Handelsterpen (cp. Heidinga 1999, p. 9, Lebecq 1992, p. 8). After the turmoil 
of the preceding years, the Frisians, now under Frankish rule, resumed old long- 
distance trading routes, connecting Western Britain, East Scandinavia and the 
Rhine delta in a dynamic network. Evidence for North Sea trade is recorded in liter- 
ary sources and can be traced by the triens and sceatta distribution (i.e. triens Dron- 
rijk type, Rimuladus and Madelinus, minted in Dorestad ca. AD 635-630 and Wodan 
monster type sceattas). The dimension of profit and accumulated wealth is reflected 
in Europe’s second largest Carolingian coin hoard found at Tzummarum in the terp 
area (cp. Besteman 1996). Still, what exactly the Frisians traded is disputed, but 
according to Van Regteren Altena/Heidinga (1977, p. 51), they must have mainly 
served as middlemen together with the Anglo-Saxons.”? A more prominent role is 
attributed to the terp-inhabitants by Ellmers (1985, p. 16-29). He assumes that the 
terp dwellers were local farmers who sold their home-made goods (cloth, combs, 
salt etc.) for gold and precious items via organised trade trips or sent their sons to 
the trading colonies as representatives. The distribution of coins with a find cluster 
of Madelinus triens in Friesland also supports the importance of the Frisian terp 
area for trade (cp. Heidinga 1999, p. 10). As minting also commenced early in the 
late 6" c., this may in fact point to Frisia as the main partner of Francia (Austrasia). 
Heidinga (1999, p. 10) concludes that two systems may have been in use at the 
same time: “the channelling of products via a ‘modern’ emporium and direct long- 
distance networks overseas, which were maintained in the old fashion, even when 
Frisian kings had made way for distant Frankish monasteries”. 

In conclusion, early migration of the 4° and 5" century and later trade connec- 
tions during the 6'"-9 centuries fostered an affluent North Sea network of gift and 
exchange, where valuable items such as bracteates, coins, jewellery and pendants, 
but also commodities and items of personal belonging, such as combs and amulets, 


79 Jankuhn (1956, p. 36) points to the excavation of the terp Hessens, which brought to light fine 
cloth and allows for conclusions on a probable cloth trade as early as the 7 century. Lebecq (1998, 
p. 73) also opted for cloth and local products in exchange for slaves, fur and amber from the North- 
East and glass, metal work and fine ceramics from the Rhine area. 
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could easily be moved.®° Inscribed onto locomobile objects, runic inscriptions could 
thus reach neighbouring regions, where they could be imitated, interpreted, further 
developed and creatively adapted. 


80 Whilst specialized bone and antler production has not been studied extensively for the region 
yet, Callmer (1998, p. 470) assumes that the production on the terps had the character of a craft 
production. Bestemann (1990, p. 106) also argues for a limited, “non-developed craftsmanship” 
aimed at the local Frisian population; the capacity to produce a surplus is yet uncertain. 


Part 2: Linguistic Analyses 


IV Phonological Discussion of the OFRC 


Not all 24 objects (cp. appendix II) are included in the phonological analysis, for 
the following reasons:®! 


(1) uncertain interpretation due to incomplete or insufficient linguistic evidence 
(KANTENS [OFRC1], AMAY [OFRC2], HOOGEBEINTUM [OFRC4], 


(2) uncertain reading and segmentation (BRITSUM [OFRC17], WESTEREMDEN B 
[OFRC19], RASQUERT [OFRC21], WIJNALDUM A [OFRC24], BERGAKKER [OFRC13]), 


(3) attribution to a different corpus (BORGHAREN [OFRC15], HITZUM [OFRC7], 
WIJNALDUM B [OFRC14], MIDLUM [OFRC12]). 


Objects which are listed as (4) “ambiguous” in their morpho-phonological form, i.e. 
uncertain attribution to ?0ERC/?0FRC, are however included and discussed in the 
linguistic analysis. Overall 12 inscriptions can be linguistically evaluated: 


Tab. 8: Objects selected for linguistic evaluation of the OFRC. 


Object [ID] Date Transliteration Previously Suggested Sources 
ARUM late 8th_gth ¢, edF:bF di PN Pre-OFris edz, PN 
[OFRC16] or appelativum Pre-OFris boda 


(< Gmc *aida-boda) 
‘(for) Eda [n-stem, nsf.], 
(from) Boda [the messenger]’ 


BERNSTERBUREN AD 800 tudF hypocoristic, male PN Tud(d)a, 
[OFRC20] n-stem, nsm. 

(< Gmc *peod-) 
FERWERD ca. 6-7" ¢, murk _ ?Pre-OE/Pre-OFris Mur(ne, PN, 
[OFRC3] nsf. On-stem 

(< PrGmc *murmdron) 
FOLKESTONE/ ca. AD 650 Fniwuluu_ composite male PN, Pre-OFris 
GLASGOW Aniwul“fa, a-stem, nsm.‘An- 
[OFRC11] wulf (< Gmc *aun-wulfaz) 
HAMWIC ca. 750-9" ¢, kftF Pre-OFris kate, ‘knucklebone’, 
[OFRC22] on-stem, nsf. (< Gmc *kauton-) 

‘[this is a] knucklebone’ 
HANTUM ca. 8th_gth ¢, A: .]: eNe:A Pre-OFris PN Zhe, On-stem, 
[OFRC23] B: ABA {S/s} nsf. (< Gmc *Aha-) 

pers. pron. ek ‘I, Aha,’ 
HARLINGEN ca. AD 575-625 Nada hypocoristic PN Had(d)a, n-stem, 
[OFRC10] nsm. ‘Had(d)a’ (< Gmc *hapu-) 


81 Appendix II lists the decisive criteria employed for the corpus attribution in more detail. 


https: //doi.org/10.1515/9783110728224-005 
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Tab. 8 (continued) 


Object [ID] Date Transliteration Previously Suggested Sources 
OOSTUM ca. end of the 8'°— A: aib kabu A: [...] ko(m)ba 
[OFRC6] mid-10" ¢. B: deda Nabuku *kambaz, a-stem, nsm. ‘comb’ 
or: *kamba", a-stem, asm. 
‘comb’ 
B: deda Habuke, ‘H. made’ 
SCHWEINDORF ca. AD 575-625 weladu._ Weland, PN or appellative, 
[OFRC9] n/vsm. (< ?Gmc *welandaz) 
SKANOMODU ca. AD 575-610 rA anzmedu Skanaméda (< *Skain-a-médaz), 
[OFRC8] a-stem, nsm. 
TOORNWERD late 7'*-early 8° c. kobu ka(m)ba (< Gmc *kambaz), 
[OFRC5] a-stem, nsm. 
‘(| am/this is a] comb’ 
WESTEREMDEN A late 8'-early 9" c, — Fdutislu : mp Pre-OFris ddajisla mep 
[OFRC18] tisuhldu disah[ilda (< Gmc *Auda-, *Gisla-) 


‘Adegisl with Gisehild’ 


IV.1 Representation of Vowels in Stressed Syllables 


The reconstructed, shared (Pre-)OE and (Pre-)OFris sound changes (cp. Chapter II.2, 
Tab. 15 and appendix I) in their assumed chronology for runological innovations 
established by Waxenberger (2013a, 2017; see Chapter II.4) serve as a basis for the 
analysis of the stressed vowels. These changes affected the underlying NWGmc lan- 
guage system and consequently the CGmc fupark row. The system of the Older Runic 
inscriptions is attested in Early Runic (cp. Nielsen 2000, p. 104), which allows for 
the reconstruction of five long and five short units, apart from the three Gmc diph- 
thongs /ai/, /au/, /eu/ as earlier points of comparison for the subsequent devel- 
opment in North-Sea Germanic. 


IV.1.1 Evidence for CGmc and North-Sea Gmc Compensatory Lengthening 
(No. 73, 53), Rounding of WGmc *a (No. 55), Nasalization of WGmc *4 (No. 53) 


These sound changes (No. 52, 53, 55, 73) were involved in the creation of the F, 6s- 
rune, in the Pre-OE/Pre-OFris stage (ca. AD 400-610/650), as they lead to a new, 
long and nasalized phoneme /35:/ which stood in complementary distribution to the 
inherited closed /o:/ (< IE *6, IE *d@), represented by &. In the Early OE phase 
(ca. AD 610/50-—900), Pre-OE /3:/ merged with inherited /o:/, represented from then 
onwards by rune no. 4, , whereas the former no. 4 & with the new value /ce:/ was 
moved to position no. 24 (cp. Chapter II.4.2). 

While there is evidence for Pre-OE /5:/ in the Pre-OE corpus (first attestation on 
the UNDLEY Bracteate [IK 374, OERC83, ca. AD 450-500]) according to Waxenberger 
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(2017b, 2019), there exists no contemporary parallel in the OFRC (yet). There are 
overall three attestations of in the Early Runic OFris corpus (ca. AD 610/50-900): 
boda [ARUM, ca. late 8'*-9" c.], kobu [TOORNWERD, ca. 8" c.] and in the excluded 
inscriptions from RASQUERT [OFRC21, ca. 8°°—9" ¢,] and WESTEREMDEN B [OFRC19, 
no date]. While the stem-vowel in boda, n-stem, nsm. (< Gmc *bud6n-) ‘messenger’ 
derives from WGmc *o (cp. Brunner 1965, p. 58), the vowel in kobu, a-stem, nsm. 
(< Gmc *kambaz) is a reflex of WGmc *a + N (No. 55). The two attestations together 
confirm the merger of the phonemes /3:/ and /o:/ in Early Runic OFris. The root- 
vowel in TOORNWERD is additionally attested on OOSTUM [OFRC6, ca. 8-9" ¢,], 
kabu, with rune no. 25, F /a(:)/. Campbell (1959, §§ 32, 130) and Luick I, 1 (1964 I, 
§ 110) point to the same a/o alternation (No. 55) in OE manuscripts due to the uncer- 
tain vowel quality before a nasal, eg. mann, monn.®* OFris manuscripts, despite a 
much later dating from the 12‘ century onwards, also feature vowel alternation 
in the same nasal environment, e.g. hond, hand (cp. Bremmer 2009, § 28, 29). The 
development in OE and OFris lead to a lenition of the vowel before the homorganic 
consonant cluster <mb> probably around the 9" c. (No. 65, cp. Bremmer (2009, 
p. 44): o lengthened to /9:/ before homorganic consonant clusters) and finally to a 
diphthong /9u/ (OE camb [a-stem, m.; BT 1898, p. 144; DOE1: 24 occ., 2x combe in 
Birch Cartularium, ca. 940] > ME cémb > ModE comb), the Frisian development re- 
tained the short /a/ as evidenced in ModFris kamm (cp. Van der Veen 1993, p. 125; 
also ModDu kam, De Vries 1971, p. 298). Evidence for Older fupark /o(:)/ represented 
by no. 4 6pil & /o(:)/ derives from HITZUM [OFRC7, ca. AD 490-520] and BORGHAREN 
[OFRC15, ca. AD 600], which belong to the Scandinavian and Frankish traditions, 
respectively. Otherwise, Opil 8 appears only twice in weak position in the Pre-OFris 
corpus on SKANOMODU [OFRC8, ca. AD 575-610] for the non-nasalized sound /o(:)/, 
see below IV.1.2. 


IV.1.2 Evidence for the split of WGmc *4 (No. 52, 54), Gmc *ai (No. 58) 
and Gmc *au (No. 78) 


The split of WGmc *a (No. 52: PrGmc é! > NWGmc 4 > fronted reflexes in OE/OFris 
@ vs. ON/OS/OLF/OHG 4) is a shared OE/OFris feature, while OE and OFris differ 
in their reflexes developed from Gmc *ai (> OE 4, OFris é, ad, vs. OS/OLF/ODu é; 
cp. No. 58) and Gmc *au (> OE éa vs. OFris a; cp. No. 78). Waxenberger (2017a, 
p. 105-106) reconstructed two phases of development for the reflexes of WGmc *a 
in Pre-OE (ca. AD 400-610/50) as evidenced in the early runic material: 


82 Campbell (1959, §32) describes the vowel quality of a before vowels as a “lower and less ad- 
vanced sound than elsewhere, which may even have been rounded”, and, in comparison to the a 
in dagas somewhere “between open advanced back and open full back”. 
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Pre-OE Phase 1 (ca. AD 400-500), Allophonic Phase of WGmc */a:/ (< PrGmc é? < 
IE *é): WGmc */a:/ had three allophones before the monophthongization of Gmc 
*ai: (1) WGmc *da +N > positional variant *[5:] < *[4:] (cp. No. 53), (2) fronting of 
WGmc *4 > positional variant *[ze:] (cp. No. 54), (3) retraction of */a:/ > allophone 
*[a:]. All allophones of the phoneme WGmc *@ are represented by the Older fubark 
rune No. 4, frpark: 


Pre-OE Phase 2 (ca. AD 500-610/50), Phonemicization Phase: The former allo- 
phones *[ 5:], *[a:] and *[a:] have become phonemes /3/, /z:/, /a:/ as implied by 
their separate graphical rendition F, f, F, respectively. The trigger for the phonemic 
split of WGmc *da may have been the monophthongization of WGmc *ai, which cre- 
ated a second @, OE /a:?/. This reflex of WGmc *ai is possibly evidenced in skano- 
(< adj. Gmc *skain-, ‘to shine’), cp. SKANOMODU [OFRC8, ca. AD 575-610). This 
reflex /a:?/ is rendered by the dc-rune F, and attested around the transition to 
Phase 2, while earlier, yet unmonophthongized evidence comes from the CAISTOR- 
BY-NORWICH Astragalus [OERC14, ca. AD 425/475, rFf han]. This sets a time-frame 
for the monophthongization of Gmc *ai (> OE d@) from 425/475-575-610, which is the 
basis for Waxenberger’s (forthcoming) two scenarios: Scenario 1 assumes an early 
monophthongization around AD 500, Scenario 2 a later one shortly before AD 575/ 
610; cp. Chapter II.4.2. By contrast, OFris has two reflexes of Gmc *ai (> OFris a, 6), 
but their distribution is still disputed (cp. Bremmer 2009, § 36). According to Camp- 
bell (1959, § 132; also Hogg 1992, p. 100, Stiles 1995, p. 199, Nielsen 2001, p. 514), the 
OFris development presupposes a monophthongization subsequent to fronting of 
WGmc a, whereas in OE, the monophthongization preceded fronting (see Tab. 9). 


In OE, the monophthongization of Gmc *ai > OE a must be subsequent to fronting, 
otherwise the expected reflex would be *zi. Additionally, the fronting of WGmc *a 
> @ occurred contemporarily with the development of WGmc *au (> eu > za) to OE 
éa. The reflexes in Pre-OFris presume a different chronology: If monophthongiza- 
tion had preceded fronting of WGmc 4, the reflex of WGmc *au would be OFris é, 
which is not the case. Instead both monophthongizations of the Gmc diphthongs 
postdate the fronting of WGmc *a and WGmc @. Nielsen (2001, p. 514) assumes that 
a push-chain shift, prompted by the monophthongization of Gmc *ai, *au, lead to 


Tab. 9: Development of the Gmc diphthongs *ai, *au in Pre-OE and Pre-OFris 
(cp. Campbell 1959, § 132). 


Pre-OE Chronology Pre-OFris Chronology 

1 Fronting of WGmc @> @ Fronting of WGmc a > OFris @ 
WGmc *ai > OE a WGmc *a > OFris 2 
WGmc *a > OE 2; WGmc *ai > OFris & <e>, OFris a <a> 


WGmc *au > OE eu > ea, <éa> WGmc *au > OFris a 
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a restriction in space in the open front and back areas, except for WGmc *a+N, 
which created the nasalized back allophone [5:] that eventually merged with [o:], 
cp. Fig. 7.5? Later, the i-mutated reflex (4) of WGmc 4 (< Gmc *au) merged with [z:]. 


[@:] [5:] 
[a:] 


[z:] < (1) WGmc *4; (3) Gmc *ai; (4) i-mutated a (< Gmc *au) 
[5:] < [G:] Sources: Nos. 53, 55, 73 
[a:] < (3) Gmc *ai; Gmc *au 


Fig. 7: Sources for long vowels [a:], [z:] and [5:] in Pre-OFris. 


Due to different chronologies in their development, Waxenberger’s Scenario 2 can 
only apply, if skanomodu is considered to be Pre-OFris and skano- (*skain-) devel- 
oped from Gmc *ai; Scenario 1 can be supported if skanomodu is placed within an 
Anglo-Saxon context as supported by the numismatic analysis, and derives from 
*ai, which was possibly monophthongized early around AD 500. Nevertheless, the 
stem-vowel /a:7/ may have equally developed from Gmc *au (> OFris a@ vs. OE &a, 
<éa>, No. 78), making skano- Frisian; for in this case, a Pre-OE development can be 
excluded based on the expected reflex éa, and a Pre-OFris monophthongization 
around the beginning of Phase 2 may be assumed. 

Later evidence for the source Gmc *ai may possibly be found in the Early Runic 
OFris phase on ARUM [OFRC16, late 8'*-9" c., eda- (< *aida)], where it is possibly 
the reflex /z:/ that is rendered by runic e in dental environment parallel to the later 
attested OFris manuscript evidence (cp. Nielsen 1981, p. 130-134; Gmc *ai > OFris 
/zx:/, cp. Bremmer 2009, § 37, §75, i.e. OFris stén < Gmc *ai). 

The reflex of Gmc *au > OFris @ is attested once in the Pre-OFris corpus, on the 
FOLKESTONE/GLASGOW Tremissis [OFRC11, Fni-, ca. AD 650], where the zs¢-rune 
Fupore Yenders the i-mutated reflex /z:/ (cp. Bremmer 2009, §75, i-mutation of WGmc 
*au > /#:/). The assumed development is Gmc *au > Pre-OFris a (monophthongiza- 
tion, No. 78) > & (i-mutation, No. 61). A Pre-OE development can be excluded as the 
expected reflex would be éa; however, the etymology and meaning of the proto- 
theme *aun- in PNs remain unresolved. Two further attestations of the reflex of 


83 The numbers in Fig. 7 refer to the sound changes in Tab. 9. 
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Gmc *au are found in Early Runic OFris on WESTEREMDEN A [OFRC18, ca. AD 800], 
adu- (< Gmc *auda- ‘wealth, prosperity’) and on HAMWIC [OFRC22, ca. 8'*-9" ¢.], 
kat- (< Gmc *kaut- ‘knucklebone’). Concluding from this evidence, the mon- 
ophthongization of Gmc *au must have occurred before AD 650 in OFris. 

Evidence for fronted WGmc *a (No. 54) is found on MIDLUM [OFRC12, zpa, 
ca. AD 720], which most likely renders an early OE PN of uncertain etymology; 
rendering (arguably) OE, it provides no Early Runic OFris evidence. The fronted 
reflex /z/ is accordingly represented by the zsc¢-rune. The stem-vowel in HARLINGEN 
[OFRC10, had-, ca. AD 575-610] derives from WGmc *a, which was raised (No. 54) 
and retracted (No. 56) due to position before a velar vowel; formally, the PN may be 
Pre-OE or Pre-OFris. The retracted sound [a] is already represented by the dc-rune, 
which points to possible dating closer to AD 610. The etymology of the PN Zhe 
(HANTUM OFRC23, ca. AD 700-900) is uncertain, but assuming an underlying 
*Aha-, the zs¢-rune fi,porc May render a fronted reflex of WGmc *a. 

The etymology of Weland on SCHWEINDORF [OFRC9, ca. AD 575-625] is uncer- 
tain, but the common opinion is that the stem-vowel derives from WGmc é?. Thus, 
this sound is attested in the Pre-OFris phase, rendered by runic e, M. Runic uN is 
attested twice as a stem-vowel in FERWERD [OFRC3, mur- < *murr6n- ‘to murmur’], 
where the inherited Gmc *u is retained, and BERNSTERBUREN (OFRC20, tud- < Gmc 
*beod-; OFris iu < Gmc eu < IE *eu), where it renders a derivation from Gmc *eu (cp. 
Nedoma 2007, p. 318, nt. 88, 2014, p. 357). Early Runic /i:/ | is attested as the stem- 
vowel in jisu-, PN Gisla- [WESTEREMDEN A, ca. AD 800], which also retains the 
inherited WGmc *i. 


IV.1.3 Comparison of Stressed Vowels in the OFRC to Evidence from Early Runic 
and the OERC 


In summary, the Pre-OFris and Early Runic OFris stressed vowels derive from the 
following sources (incl. inherited sources) in a comparative lineup with attestations 
in Early Runic according to Nielsen (2000, p. 104-105). 

The scarce evidence allows for the following tentative reconstruction of the 
stressed vowel system for Early Runic OFris (ca. AD 610/650-900), cp. Fig. 8, unat- 
tested positions are left blank. 


Fig. 8: Long and short stressed vowel system as attested in Early Runic Frisian. 
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Tab. 10: Sources for the stressed vowels of the OFRC according to runic evidence from Pre-OFris 
and Early Runic OFris in comparison to the Early Runic attestations (cp. Nielsen 2000, p. 104-105). 


No. Source Early Runic Pre-OFris Early Runic OFris 
(Nielsen 2000) (400-610/650) (610/650-900) 

- Inherited Gmc *o woduride - /o:/ F ARUM 
TUNE 

55,65 Gmc *a+N; ? - /9:/ F, ¥ OOSTUM, 

Gmc *a before homorganic TOORNWERD 
C cluster 

58 Gmc *ai staina - ? ARUM /e:/M 
TUNE 

78 WGmc *au auja - /e:/ F GLASGOW 
SJALLLAND /a:/ ¥ WESTEREMDEN 

/a:/ ¥ HAMWIC 

52,54 WGmc *a -gastiz /a/ ¥ HARLINGEN /z:/ F HANTUM 
GALLEHUS 

- Inherited Gmc *u kuni- - /u/ 1) FERWERD 
TJURKO 

- Inherited Gmc é2 - /e:/™ - 

SCHWEINDORF 

- Gmc *eu -leubaz - /u/ 1) BERNSTERBUREN 
SKARKIND 

= Gmc *7 -uisa = /i:/ | WESTEREMDEN A 
SJALLLAND 


While the OFris manuscripts show an accented vowel system with five short and 
five long monophthongs (cp. Sjélin 1969, p. 19-22, Boutkan 1996, p. 18, Nielsen 
2000, p. 111, Nielsen 2001, p. 513), Bremmer (2009, §§ 74-75) posits seven long mon- 
ophthongs ([i:], [e:], [e:], [a:], [9:], [o:], [u:]), which appear to be reflected in the Early 
Runic system despite showing gaps in transmission due to scarcity of material. 
The Germanic diphthongs were monophthongized in the runic period (except Gmc 
*eu > OFris iu). In addition, OFris attests three new diphthongs /ia, /iu/, /ei/, devel- 
oped by umlaut and breaking (cp. Bremmer 2009, §76), for which there is no evi- 
dence in the runic material. Early Runic Frisian /z:/ fuses with OFris /e:/, Gmc é? 
(i.e. déde vs. OE d&de), Gmc é? (i.e. méde vs. OE méde), Gmc *ai (i.e. stén vs. OE 
stan), Gmc *au + i, j (i.e. héra vs. OE hiera) and Gmc ui + i, j (i.e. héd vs. OE hyd); cp. 
Nielsen (2000, p. 112). Gmc é? possibly has two reflexes in OFris, i and 6, i.e. mide, 
méde, which could potentially have led to OFris *Wéland/Wiland. Finally, also the 
secondary /9:/ fuses with /o:/; both are represented in OFris MSS as <o>. Consider- 
ing these two mergers, the OFris MSS attest the afore-mentioned five long vowels 
in the stressed vowel system from ca. 13 c. onwards. 
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IV.2 Representation of Vowels in Unstressed Syllables 
in the OFRC 


Aus der geringen Zahl der bis heute gefundenen altfriesischen Runeninschriften lasst sich 
eine Vorstellung von der Art und Weise, wie man bei der Fixierung der unbetonten Vokale 
zu verfahren pflegte, vorlaufig nicht gewinnen. 

Kapteyn (1933, p. 164)°4 


The development of the Germanic vowel system was highly impacted by the intro- 
duction of the stress accent in PrGmc and the fixation of stress on the initial syllable 
(cp. Krahe I 1960, § 27). As a consequence, unaccented syllables experienced quali- 
tative weakening and reduction through syncope (i.e. loss of vowels in medial posi- 
tion) and apocope (i.e. loss of vowels in final position), while stressed vowels under- 
went assimilatory processes such as breaking and umlaut. 

OFris manuscripts, which provide evidence for the representation of weak vow- 
els from the 13‘ c. onwards, show free variation of e with a, i, u (cp. Steller 1928, 
§§ 49-64, Sjdlin 1969, p. 22, Bremmer 2009, § 73). Nielsen (2000, p. 80-81) discerns 
a triangular unaccented vowel system in the earliest text, the Riustring manuscript 
[R1, ca. 1300]: <i, e>, <a> and <u, o>, where i and u seem to be in complementary 
distribution (i.e. positional variants) with e and o (cp. godi, dsm. ‘god’, skipu npn. 
‘ships’, after short stems); cp. also Boutkan (1996, p. 9, 27). Following a long/poly- 
syllabic stem vowel or e/o as stem-vowel, the unaccented vowel is e or o (cp. houe, 
dsm. ‘hoof’, skero, apn. ‘ploughshare’, after long/polysyllabic stems). Final -a oc- 
curs only seldom, i.e. kininga, a-stem, gpm., ‘kings’, n-stem, nsm. skeltata ‘legal 
magistrate’. Nielsen (2000, p. 81) concludes that R1 presents an unaccented vowel 
system comparable to 9 century OE “[...] with two back-vowel phonemes [a, u] but 
without any front-vowel distinctions being retained [e]”. 

As the OFris tradition sets in too late to be suitable for a direct comparison to 
the runic Frisian material, Early Runic as a predecessor stage (cp. Nielsen 2000) 
and synchronic evidence from OE runic inscriptions (cp. Waxenberger 2006) as may 
serve as point of comparison for the representation of unstressed vowels in Frisian 
runic writing and their underlying phonemes and allophones. As a first step, the 
unstressed vowels in final position (i.e. inflexional endings of noun and adjectival 
declensions; conjugational suffixes) and medial unstressed position (Kompositions- 
fugenvokal, parasite vowel) in the corpus will be analysed with regard to their sources 
and underlying phoneme/allophone representation. 


IV.2.1 Rune no. 2 | in Final, Unstressed Position 


Final, unstressed -u (u, N) poses problems concerning its etymological origin and 
morphology, which determines the case-form. Final -u seems especially odd as later 


84 “No preliminary conclusion can be drawn yet on the matter of the fixation of unstressed vowels 
based on the currently available small number of Old Frisian runic inscriptions”, transl. LK. 
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OFris manuscripts only rarely attest -u (usually for the dat.pl. generic -um ending 
and singular occurrences, i.e. Rl: sunu, skipu), and usually provide evidence for 
prevalent <e> in free variation with <a>, <i>, <u> in unstressed syllables (cp. Sjélin 
1969, p. 22). Sjdlin suggests that the grapheme variation seems to reflect orthograph- 
ic practice rather than actual speech representation. Bammesberger (1998, p. 121) 
correctly points out that a comprehensive solution for all final -u attestations cannot 
be found, as the analysis is always dependent on the individual etymology, which 
shapes the phonological and morphological forms of the word. 

A list of final -u attestations brings together eight occurrences in the OFRC® 
(cp. Tab. 11): the SKANOMODU solidus [OFRC8, ca. AD 575-600/610: skanomodu, 
PN with last cp. element Gmc *-modaz®*), the SCHWEINDORF Solidus [OFRC9, 
ca. AD 575-625, weladu, PN Weland, < Gmc *welandaz], the FOLKESTONE/GLASGOW 
Tremissis [OFRC11, ca. AD 650, eeniwulufu, PN with last cp. element Gmc *-wulfaz], 
TOORNWERD Comb [OFRCS5, late 7‘*—-early 8" c., kobu, < Gmc *kambaz], WESTER- 
EMDEN A [OFRC18, c. AD 800, adugislu, PN with the last cp. element *-gislaz and 
jisuhi[l]du with the last cp. element Gmc *hildjo], OOSTUM Comb [OFRC6, late 8'*— 
mid-10" c., habuku, PN Habuke, < Gmc *habukaz] and a possible attestation on 
WESTEREMDEN B [OFRC19, no date, hzemu, < Gmc *haimaz].®” 

In the following, the previously suggested etymologies and morphological 
structures will be summarized. The following sources [S1-6] have been discussed in 
previous research for runic final -u in the OFRC: 


S1: n/asm. of Gmc a-stem (< PrGmc *-az < IE *-o-s, cp. Krahe II 1957, §4). 


Early on, researchers suggest a masc. a-stem, n/asm. as the most common source 
for the final -u inflectional suffix (cp. Krause 1968, § 34, note on p. 46,°° Diiwel 1970, 
p. 384, Nielsen 2000, p. 93, Schmidt et al. 2010-2011, Nedoma 2014, p. 348). Schmidt 
et al. (2010-2011) argue in favour of a nom. sg. a-stem etymology (< Gmc *-az), 


85 Attestations of final -u are also present in the OERC. Beck (1981, p. 74) points to evidence on 
the AUZON/FRANKS Casket [OERC3], which he considers “reflexes of an original phoneme /u/”: 
flodu (< *floduz), giupeasu (< ?). However, these forms cannot serve as comparison as they are 
considered in accordance with Waxenberger (2006, p. 305) as abbreviations following a punctua- 
tion system invented by the FC carver/designer. 

86 *moda- ‘mind’, is a masc. a-stem in OE mdd, but ntr. in OFris and other Germanic dialects, cp. 
Goth. mops ‘wrath’, Olce médr (cp. Bammesberger 1990b, p. 460). 

87 The evidence WESTEREMDEN B is included here cautiously as possible evidence for final -u, 
based on the interpretations of Gysseling (198015-16), Seebold (1990, p. 415), Gronvik (1994, p. 96), 
Looijenga (2003a, p. 313-14) and Versloot (2016, p. 8), cp. edition entry OFRC19. As the inscription 
remains uninterpreted, this is only possible evidence and cannot be confirmed. 

88 Krause (1968, § 34, note on p. 46): -u continues -az as a Murmelvokal in OFris, i.e. Westeremden, 
adugislu (PGmc *Audagislaz), if nom.sg. is assumed. 
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Tab. 11: Attestations of final -u in the OFRC and suggested sources. 


Object [ID] 


SKANOMODU 
[OFRC8] 


Date 


ca. AD 575- 
600/610 


Transliteration 


skanomodu 


Suggested Sources 
for Final -u 


?male PN, a-stem, 
n/v/ism with last 
composition element 
Gmc *-mddaz ‘mood’ 
?male PN, u-stem, vsm. 
?female PN, (j)6-stem, 
n/sf. 


Attestation 
Number 


1 


SCHWEINDORF 
[OFRC9] 


ca. AD 575- 
625 


weladu 


?male PN a-stem, 
n/v/ism (< Gmc* 
*welandaz 


FOLKESTONE/ 
GLASGOW 
[OFRC11] 


ca. AD 650 


zniwulufu 


?male PN, a-stem, 
n/asm., with last 
composition element 
Gmc *-wulfaz ‘wolf’ 

(cp. Falk/Torp 1979: 415) 


TOORNWERD 
[OFRC5] 


late 7th 
early 8'" ¢, 


ko[m]bu 


?proper noun, a-stem, 
n/ism. (<*kambaz, 
‘comb’, cp. Pokorny | 
1989: 369, Falk/Torp 
1979: 37) 


WESTEREMDEN A 
[OFRC18] 


late 8th 
early 9°" ¢, 


adugislu 


jisuhi[Udu 
[prep.: mep] 


?male PN, a-stem, 
n/asm., with 
composition element 
*-gislaz ‘hostage’ 

(cp. Pokorny 1989: 427, 
Falk/Torp 1979: 120, 
Kluge 1989: 253) 
?female PN, (j)6-stem, 
d/isf., with composition 
element Gmc *hildj6 
(Pokorny | 1989: 545) 


5,6 


OOSTUM 
[OFRC6] 


late gth- 
mid-10" ¢. 


habuku 
[finite verb: deda] 


ka[m]bu 
[finite verb: deda] 


?male PN, either a-stem, 
n/asm. (< Gmc *habukaz 
‘hawk’, cp. Pokorny! 1989: 
527, Falk/Torp 1979: 73, 
Kluge 1989: 284) 
?female ON, 6-stem, dsf. 
*kamba", a-stem, asm. 
(<*kambaz, ‘comb’, 

cp. Pokorny | 1989: 369, 
Falk/Torp 1979: 37) 


7,8 


WESTEREMDEN B 
[OFRC19] 


4th_gth ¢, 


hemu 
[prep. op] 


?proper noun, a-stem, 
ism. (Gmc *haimaz, 

cp. Pokorny | 1989: 539, 
Falk/Torp 1979: 87, 
Kluge 1989: 301) 

?dsf. 6-stem, Gmc 
*haimo-) 
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which they see runographically attested as u in Pre-Old Frisian and phonologically 
realized as a weakened reflex, a Murmelvokal or schwa: 


Until the end of the Frisian runological tradition in the 9 century, the masc. a-stems in nom. 
sg. end on -u, which evidently indicates a vowel reduction in weak syllables; most likely, the 
runic -u renders a closed central vowel, a ‘upper mid-high’ [a] (as the mid-central vowel would 
have been represented by runic e). 

Schmidt et al. (2010-2011, p. 146) [trans]. LK] 


Nedoma (2014, p. 348) counts six certain or possible attestations (attestation num- 
bers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7) for -u rendering Pre-OFris [a] (< -*az, nsm. a-stem source); in all 
cases, final -u appears after a heavy root syllable or in third syllable. One case 
(Att.No. 8) attests the reflex of asm. a-stem, also after a heavy syllable. 

However, Bammesberger (1990b, p. 461), points to morphological irregularities 
in need of explanation for final -u in skanomodu. As most of the final -u attesta- 
tions (except habuku) appear after long syllables (-mddaz, nsm., OE mdd, nsn., cp. 
Falk/Torp 1979, p. 322, BT 1898, p. 693), the final -u was often regarded as a relic 
from a period before the apocope of -u after long syllables and appeared archaic as 
such. Bammesberger (1990b, p. 461) argues that the assumed nsm. derivation would 
then require the adoption of the short syllable final -u in the paradigm of the long 
syllable stems, which seems not very “plausible” as the opposition is retained in 
OE (sunu, short stem vs. hand, long stem). After considering a vsm. a-stem and vsm. 
u-stem origin, Bammesberger (1990b, p. 462) concedes that no conclusion can be 
reached with specific regard to -mddu. 

Nielsen (1991a, p. 301, 2000, p. 93) also observes the retention of -u after long 
syllables in all Frisian runic attestations (except habuku, where it follows two short 
syllables), but simply explains u as “the ultimate stage of vowel reduction” with 
reference to Krause (cp. Krause 1968: § 34). After dismissing skanomodu and jisu- 
hi[l]du from this list due to their assumed derivation from fem. 6-stems, Nielsen 
(2000, p. 93; 1984a, p. 13-14) proposes a nsm. ending (< Gmc *-az) for the PNs 
adugislu, welandu, habuku and an asm. ending (< Gmc. *-a”) for the comb inscrip- 
tions kabu and kobu. In his view, Gmc *a was lost in unaccented syllables, but 
retained in Frisian inscriptions after long syllables. Further in support of the pre- 
sumed Murmelvokal, Nielsen (1984a, p. 13) states that in the older runic inscriptions, 
nom. *-az and acc. *-a" were preserved as -aR and -a (cp. ON stainaR, staina). Com- 
pared to the other WGmc languages, Nielsen (1984a, p. 13) observes that the nsm./ 
asm. endings are not preserved in OFris., but this may not “imply that reflexes could 
not have existed prior to the earliest manuscripts”. He fails, however, to explain 
the pragmatic function of an accusative case in the single-word inscription from 
Toornwerd. Stiles (1995, p. 188/9) apprehended this in an earlier remark suggesting 
that “[a] nominative analysis seems inescapable for Toornwerd, at the very least, 
where ‘comb’ is the only word on an object that happens to be a comb”. 
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$2: vsm. of a Gmc a-stem (PrGmc. @ < IE *-e, cp. Krahe II 1957, § 4) 


Bammesberger (1990b, p. 461) shortly considers an interpretation of the final -u in 
skanomodu as a vocative, even though this would also represent an irregular form 
as final IE *-e is apocopated in WGmc; the vocative assumes the nominative form. 
However, the late dating of the inscription makes the representation of final -e by 
-u unlikely, which is why Bammesberger discards this derivation. 


$3: ism. of a Gmc a-stem (Gmc -e < PrGmc *-é/6 < IE @/6, cp. Krahe II 1957, § 4) 


As proposed by Beck (1981, p. 74/75; suggests either instr. or nom.), Nielsen (1984a, 
p. 13) and Insley (in Blackburn 1991, p. 174), final -u can be regarded as a reflex of 
the Germanic instrumental ending *-6. Bammesberger (1990b, p. 461) argues that 
the WGmmc reflex *-ii (> *-u) “should have been lost after a long syllable”, but could 
have potentially been maintained “(or reintroduced) after the pattern set by short 
syllable stems”. In this case, the final -u has its parallels in OS and OHG, where the 
a-stem ism. is also marked by a final -u (cp. Krahe II 1957, §4). Assuming an instru- 
mental case in single-word inscriptions also seems pragmatically sensible if they 
are regarded as Einwortsprechhandlungen; this would allow readings such as for 
kobu, ‘by the means of the comb’ (Waxenberger 2017a, p. 111), weladu ‘(made by) 
Wayland’ (cp. Stiles 1995, p. 190). Gysseling (1980, p. 15) and Versloot (2016, p. 8) 
also list Westeremden B, h&mu, as a reflex of a-stem, ism. with locative function 
(< Gmc *haima- ‘home’, co. OE ham, OFris ham, hém; Pokorny I 1989, p. 539, Falk/ 
Torp 1979, p. 87). 


S4: vsm. of a Gmc u-stem (Gmc -e < PrGmc *-u < IE *-u, cp. Krahe II 1957, § 16) 


In this scenario, presented by Bammesberger (1990b, p. 462; with reference to Chad- 
wick 1899, p. 156) for the explanation of the second composition element in skano- 
modu, he assumes an u-stem Gmc *mddu-, which must have existed alongside a- 
stem Gmc *mdda-, even though this form is not attested. Some runic final -u attesta- 
tions, such as in weladu on the SCHWEINDORF Solidus, may present reflexes of an 
inherited u-stem, in this case possibly deriving from the Old Norse PN Volundr. In 
consequence, Bammesberger (1990b, p. 462) suggests that “[...] a vocative in -u 
spread from some not immediately clear source” and presents OE sunu as a preva- 
lent, probable candidate, where the vocative -u is present throughout the develop- 
ment. This vocative -u could have spread as a common vocative marker to other 
declensions, where there was no vowel present (any more) previously due to apoc- 
ope after long syllables. This scenario seems plausible for single-word name inscrip- 
tions, i.e. skanomodu, weladu, zniwulufu, emphasizing the appellative function 
of these inscriptions, as the names would refer to the addressee “[...] in the way in 
which the person should be addressed” (Bammesberger 1990b, p. 461). 
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S5: nsf. of a (j)6-stem (< PrGmc *-6 < IE 4), or asf. of a (j)6-stem (< PrGmc *-6(n) < 
IE -am) or dsf. of a (j)6-stem (WGmc *-e < PrGmc *-ai < *IE -a(i); cp. Krahe II 
1957, §10) 


The regular nsf. reflex of PrGmc *-6 is -u in the NWGmc languages, cp. OE giefu 
(< Gmc *gebo). Both Nielsen (1984a, p. 13-14; 1993, p. 83-84, 2000, p. 92) and Stiles 
(1995, p. 190) list skanomodu under this category, assuming it may denote a PN, 
o-stem, nsf. Nielsen (1993, p. 83; 2000, p. 85) presents further runic attestations for 
this category (cp. Bracteate I [IK42, DRBr9, KJ117], ca. AD 450-550, with an Early 
Runic nsf. 6-stem lapbu, ‘invitation, summons’, cp. Antonsen (1975, p. 60; Nr. 59)) 
and adds that in this case, final -u would not be restricted to the OFris corpus solely. 
For jisuhi[l]du, Nielsen (1984a, p. 13-14, 2000, p. 92) assumes a dsf. (or possibly 
asf.) form, deriving from PrGmc isf. 6, which is also the case-form ending for dative 
in OS and OHG (cp. OE marks the dative with -e, OFris -e or -a). 

Nedoma (2014, p. 356) argues for a derivation of final -u in jisuhi[l]du (Gisa- 
heldij6, dsf. ij6-stem (cp. Krahe II 1957, §11) from the PrGmc isf. *-ij6 (> *-ijii > *-ju > 
WGmc > -u). An asf. derivation is unlikely due to phonological reasons (PrGmc 
*.(ij)6" > *-6 > *-9 > *-a > Pre-OFris -z > OFris -e). According to Grgnvik (1990, p. 96) 
hzmu (Westeremden B) may derive from a dsf. 6-stem (< Gmc *haimo- ‘home’, co. 
OE ham, OFris ham, hém; Pokorny I 1989, p. 539, Falk/Torp 1979, p. 87). However, 
there is still dispute about the dubious character IaR4 k and its vocalism. 


S6: Latinization by Analogy with Lat. -VS (nsm. u-declination) 


Ekwall (in Dahl 1938, XII) proposes to explain final -u as a Latinisation representing 
the Latin suffix -us with regards to the skanomodu, as he also believes to have 
detected an s-rune after the u. This suggestion was refuted by Bammesberger 
(1990b, p. 460), who considers a Latinized -mdda > -mddus “hardly plausible”. In 
his study on Germanic PNs on Merovingian coins, Felder (1978, p. 734), however, 
claims that Latinized Germanic PNs are common and usually appear on coins in the 
nominative or oblique case in “random discrimination” (wahlloser Wechsel). Felder 
further finds that hypocoristic PNs or composite PNs, with a secondary composition 
element deriving from a Gmc a- or u-stem appear latinized with -VS or -O (cp. Felder 
1978, p. 735). Imitation of Latin legends ending in <V> may be considered for runic 
coin legends such as skanomodu, weladu and zniwulufu, even though not ex- 
pressed fully with the complete -VS ending. 

Previous research considered six sources for final -u in the OFRC, some of which 
can be readily eliminated: S2 relates to skanomodu exclusively and is discarded by 
Bammesberger (1990b) for chronological reasons; S4 appears too constructed as no 
evidence for a reconstructed u-stem *kambuz exists. The remaining sources derive 
final -u either from the a-stem or the 6-stem paradigm, depending on the assumed 
etymology. In order to decide on the derivation, the inscription’s linguistic cotext 
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can be considered (if present; this excludes the single-word inscriptions). In case of 
the WESTEREMDEN A inscription, a formal/functional analysis of the cotext renders 
the subject adugislu (nsm. a-stem, S1) and direct object PN jisuhi[l]du (dsf. 
ij6-stem, S5), as such identified by the preceding preoposition mep (+ acc./dat.). The 
OOSTUM inscription features two final-u attestations in the cotext of a finite verb- 
form of OFris dua ‘to do, make’ (see discussion of deda in Chapter IV.2.4): kabuo; 
deda,; habuku,. Based on a functional analysis, kabu may be identified as an a- 
stem, asm. form (S1) and habuku an a-stem, nsm. form (S1). WESTEREMDEN B also 
renders cotextual evidence, the preposition OFris op (+ acc./dat.) h&mu, which may 
be considered with Versloot (2016, p. 8) as formally deriving from the ism. a-stem 
(S3) with locative function. 

The remaining masculine attestations are contextless forms, i.e. single-word 
inscriptions, and thus remain inherently ambiguous. This applies to kobu on 
TOORNWERD, either a-stem, ism. (S3) or a-stem, nsm. (S1). Regarding the single- 
word inscriptions on coins, also S6, Latinization, may be considered for skanomo- 
du, ezniwulufu and weladu, but more plausible are a-stem, nsm. forms (S1), as 
nominatives are commonly attested on contemporary Merovingian coins (cp. Felder 
1978). Additionally, S3 remains plausible, but less likely with regards to the Mero- 
vingian coin evidence. In case of weladu, an nsm. intrpretation may be supported 
by the uncertain character R6, which Looijenga (2013, p. 431) discards as a runic 
symbol, consequently reading an endingless welad, a-stem, nsm. (S1). 

This yields the following result: $1 [< nsm. Gmc *-az]: 6 x (1 x uncertain), $3 
[< ism. Gmc *-e]: 2 x uncertain, $5 [< dsf. Gmc *-6]: 1 x. In conclusion and in agree- 
ment with Bammesberger’s (1998, p. 121) observation that no comprehensive solu- 
tion it to be found for final -u, Waxenberger (2017a, p. 111) summarizes that “[...] 
the ending -u in the Frisian corpus does not go back to one source but two: “in 
some cases to the vocative and in others to the instrumental”. According to the 
author’s analysis, it may go back to three sources. 

However, doubts remain specifically about S1 regarding the chronology of the 
apocope of PrGmc *-z. Following Nedoma (2014, p. 358), -u is to be viewed as a 
reflex of the Pre-OFris continuant of PrGmc *-az, *-a" and developed according to 
his Weghypothese *-az/ *-a" > WGmc *-a > Pre-OFris -a. Several facts support this 
development: (i) evidence from the FRIENSTEDT Comb (WGmc kaba, a-stem, nsm., 
apocope of PrGmc *-z attested for the 3" c., cp. Schmidt et al. 2010-2011 and 2013), 
(ii) in opposition to other WGmc varieties, Pre-OFris retains the reduced vowel a in 
medial and final position until ca. AD 800, (iii) a is finally lost only in literary OFris 
proper (/V/ > /-a/ > @), due to phonological reasons and possibly under the influ- 
ence of Saxon and Latin in Frisian names (i.e. -a is replaced by OS -@ or Latin -VS, 
nom., -i, gen.). Criticism of this hypothesis is voiced by Schuhmann (2014, p. 404) 
with reference to Stiles (1995, p. 189-90), who comments on the following points: 
(i) loss of PrGmc *-a- would count as a WGmc change if there were not final -u 
attestations, (ii) loss of PrGmc *-a- is viewed as unconditional, while the position 
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after long syllable is supposed to be the conditioning factor for the retention of the 
reflex -u; this is in diametrical opposition to the development of PrGmc *-iz and 
*-uz, (iii) comparatively late sound changes appear next to supposed archaisms in 
adugislu, skanomodu, zniwulufu (*au > @), (iv) retention of short a as Murmel- 
vokal a at a time [6" c.] when the original long vowels already appear shortened (i.e. 
hada, nsm., n-stem), (v) literary OFris shows no merger of a and u, which makes it 
unlikely for the earlier stage of runic Frisian. Schuhmann (2014, p. 404) adds that 
“luJntil these arguments are not refuted, the assumption that runic -u derives ulti- 
mately from PrGmc *-az cannot count as secure” [trans]. LK]. He also points to the 
uncertainty relating to the morphological classification of some inscriptions, i.e. 
skanomodu (?nsf. 6-stem), weladu (?ism. a-stem), habuku (nsf. 6-stem), which 
raises doubts about the validity of evidence. Contrastively, he suggests as another 
source for final -u secondary vowel epenthesis (Sprossvokal) in the nsm. a-stem 
nouns after long syllables (6 -z > G -az) with an assumed parallel development of 
*-iz, *-uz with primary syncope of -z, followed by loss of the weakened vowel (cp. 
Schuhmann 2014, p. 414). He bases his derivation on the assumption that -u is not 
a reflex of -a- but presupposes a development PrGmc *-az > *-z > *@ (loss of -a- is 
attested for WGmc on the THORSBERG Chape [KJ20, DR7], -mariz (*mzerj-ij-a-z > 
*mer-i-z), ca. AD 200; cp. Schuhmann (2014, p. 412-413). This source only accounts 
for the nom. case; -u in kabu (OOSTUM) is considered a reflex of -a (*< a”, acc.) 
which remains longer in a final, nasal position. 


IV.2.2 Rune no. 2 lin Medial, Unstressed Position 


Nielsen (1984a, p. 14, 2000, p. 93) states that medial, unaccented -u- in habuku 
(OOSTUM) continues an inherited Gmc *-u- (< *habukaz, ‘hawk’ cp. OE hafoc, heafoc, 
OS habuk, OHG habuh, cp. Kluge 1989, p. 284). Concerning the unaccented, medial 
-u- in both adugislu and jisuhi[l]du presupposes -a- (*Auda-, Gisa-), the common 
Kompositionsfugenvokal of Gmc a-, 6- and consonant-stem nouns (cp. Krahe III 1967, 
§ 20-21, Krause 1971, §48). The medial vowels are weakened to a schwa (-a- > -a-), 
analogous to the development of the final syllables. This weakening occurs mostly 
after long syllables with the exception of habuku. Nedoma (2014, p. 358-359) agrees 
with Nielsen that the “[...] unstressed reflex of the binding vowel PrGmc -a- in com- 
posites of the Frisian runic inscriptions is rendered through -u-” [transl. LK] and 
developed through vowel reduction. A southern-Germanic, runographic parallel for 
a medial, reduced centralized binding vowel is found on the WREMEN Footstool, 
ca. AD 410-440 [NoR9, KIEL s. v. WREMEN, Waldispiihl 2013, p. 325]: lguskabi, Pre- 
OS (a)lg-a-skapi, ‘deer-damage’ (-a- < *-i-; *algi- ‘elk’). 
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IV.2.3 Rune no. 2 | as Parasite Vowel 


The introduction of an unorganic vowel -u- (= vowel epenthesis, svarabhakti vowel), 
occurs once in the OFRC on the FOLKESTONE/GLASGOW Tremissis [OFRC11], 
-wulufu (< Gmc *wulfaz, a-stem). While Campbell (1959, §360) assumes that -u- is 
a positional variant occurring subsequent to an accented back vowel, Waxenberger 
(2006, p. 307) concludes that vowel harmony determines the quality of the intrusive 
vowel as supported by evidence from the 13 attestations in the OERC. The OERC 
evidence includes the cognate forms wylif/?wylifin on the left side of the AUZON/ 
FRANKS Casket [OERC3, ca. 720], featuring the i-mutated reflex OE y (< Gmc *u). 
Also ON cognates feature vowel epenthesis -a-, attested on the BLEKINGE Stones, 
STENTOFTEN [DR357, KJ96, KIEL s. v. STENTOFTEN, no date, wolafr] and GUM- 
MARP [DR 358, KJ 95, KIEL s. v. GUMMARP, no date, wulafar]. Parasitic -u- is also 
attested on the BEWCASTLE Cross [OERCS, 8" c.], kyniburuX, f. PN OE Cyneburg. 


IV.2.4 Rune no. 25 F in Final, Unstressed Position 


Tab. 12: Attestations of final -a in the OFRC and suggested sources. 


Object [ID] Date Transliteration Suggested Sources 
HARLINGEN ca.AD 575- hadF ?hypocoristic PN, wk. n-stem, nsm. (< Gmc 
[OFRC10] 625 *hapu- ‘battle’, cp. Pokorny 1989: 534, Falk/ 


Torp 1979: 69) 

?PN, a-stem, vsm. (< Gmc *hadaz ‘restraint, 
confinement’) 

?PN, u-stem, nsm. (< *haidu- ‘way, manner’, 
cp. Pokorny 1989: 916) 

?denominalized form (< adj. *haipi- ‘clear’, 

cp. Pokorny 1989: 916, Falk/Torp 64) 


ARUM late 8th bodF ?proper noun, n-stem, n/asm. (< Gmc *boda 

[OFRC16] early 9!" c. ‘messenger’, cp. Pokorny 1989: 150, 
Falk/Torp 1979: 279) 

BERNSTERBUREN'- ca.AD 800 _ tudF ?PN, n-stem, nsm. (< Gmc *beuda- ‘people’, 

[OFRC20] cp. Pokorny 1989: 1079, Falk/Torp 1979: 186) 

OOSTUM late 8th- dedF 215/34 pers.sg.pret. 

[OFRC6] mid-10" ¢. (< IE dhedhét, 3 pers.sg. pret., ‘did, made’) 


Nielsen (1984a, p. 15, 2000, p. 92) and also Nedoma (2007, p. 324) conincide in the 
derivation of the masculine PNs tuda (Pre-OFris PN Tiid(d)a), hada (PN Had(d)a) 
and the composition element -boda from the n-stem paradigm, nsm. (< trimoric 
Gmc *-6 < IE *-6n, cp. Krahe II 1957, §27). The inscription on AMAY [OFRC2] may be 
interpreted either as another n-stem, nsm. PN Eda, or with complementation, as a 
pret. ind. verb-form [d]eda; due to the inscriptions fragmentary state, it is excluded 
from this analysis. 
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The verb-form dedF (OOSTUM, ?AMAY, ?7HOOGEBEINTUM) features an un- 
expected -a ending in an assumed OFris or OE context (cp. pret. forms OFris dede, 
OE dyde, but OS deda, OHG teta). Morphologically, it is commonly analysed as 1°*/ 
34 pers. sg. pret. form ‘did, made’ (athematic reducplicating root-verb WGmc inf. 
don, dén ‘to do’), deriving from IE *dhé/*dh6- (cp. Krahe II 1957, §99, Pokorny I 
1989, p. 235, Falk/Torp 1979, p. 197, Kluge 1989, s. v. tun). The ending -a is problem- 
atic regarding its presumed development from IE 3" pers. sg. ind. (< Gmc *-&p < IE 
*dhedhét), which usually continues as -a in OS/OHG (cp. OS fremida, OHG frumita; 
Krahe II 1957: §90, §99), and as -e (< -#) in Pre-OE (cp. OE geredx; cp. Campbell 
1959, §750, §752). Bammesberger (1991a, p. 306-7) claims that deda does not “[...] 
need to go back to the same source as the preterite of ‘do’ in the remainder of West 
Germanic”. He develops the form from the IE root *dhé- [*d"eh,] ‘place’, which is 
also the source for the remaining WGmc verbal paradigms of ‘do’ but relates the 
form to the grammatical category of an inherited, secondary perfect paradigm of 
the verba pura (Vowel + laryngeal > V), as evidenced in Goth saian ‘sow’ (< Gmc 
*sé-jana- < IE *sé- [seh,] ‘sow’) rather than to the preterite. Based on the Gothic 
paradigm, he reconstructs the development deda < Gmc *dedo < IE 1°*/3' pers.sg. 
*dhedho-a, -e.8° Functionally different to the pret. form dede, the reflex of Gmc 
*ded6 may have retained a perfective meaning, such as ‘he (has) bestowed’. Fol- 
lowing the regular morphological development from IE *dhe-dho-e (> Gmc 
*ded6), final -a would thus derive from trimoric -6 for 34 pers.sg. (= 1° pers.sg.); 
deda then appears to be a relic form of a verba pura paradigm contemporary with 
forms such as ON sera and Goth saiso and is viewed as formally as well as function- 
ally separate from OFris dede, OE dyde, OS deda, OHG teta. According to Bammes- 
berger’s reconstruction, the inscriptipn on OOSTUM may be translated as ‘Habuk 
has made [this] comb’. 

Another approach is presented by Nielsen (1991a, p. 299), who explains the pref- 
erence of -e to -a for 1°*/3' pers. sg. pret. ind. in the Ingvaeonic area (OE/OFris) in 
relation to fronting of @ and a in accented syllables and argues for a development 
from -a > -e, such as witnessed in early OE forms, i.e. gerede, 3° pers. sg. ind. He 
argues that “[the] fronting of unaccented -a [edzeboda < *eda-; ume < *umaz] in 
the Ingvaeonic dialects may have initiated a drag-chain process which involved the 
further change of unaccented -o to -a” (Nielsen 1991a, p. 300). This scenario would 
explain the -a endings in edeboda, hada and eda developed from IE *-6, if a nsm. 
n-stem origin of these forms is assumed. With relation to deda, Nielsen (1991a, 
p. 300) concludes that “[...] it is simply not Ingvaeonic” and “not in line with the 
North-Sea Gmc endings reflected in OFris dede, OE dyde” (Nielsen 2000, p. 93). 


89 The reconstructed IE 1° pers. form is *dhe-dhd-a, whereas the 3'¢ pers. form would have been 
*dhe-dhé-e. Both sources *-d-a/-d-e lead to trimoric 6 in Gmc *ded6é (cp. Bammesberger 1991a, 
p. 307). 
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IV.2.5 Rune no. 26 F in Final, Unstressed Position 


Tab. 13: Attestations of final, unstressed -z in the OFRC and suggested sources. 


Object [ID] Date Transliteration Suggested Sources 
FERWERD ca. 6*/7th¢, mur ?dsf. a-stem, Gmc *Mauraz (< Gmc *-ai) 
[OFRC3] ?PN, nsf., On-stem (< Gmc* -6n) 


deverbalized noun (Gmc *murr6n- ‘to murmur’, 
cp. Pokorny | 1989: 751, Falk/Torp 1979: 326) 


RASQUERT late 8" c, umf ? PN, a-stem, nsm. (< *Gmc umaz) 

[OFRC21] ?PN, On-stem, nsf. 

HANTUM ca. AD 700-900 FhF ?PN, On-stem, nsf. (cp. Got *aha-, ‘sense, mind’, 
[OFRC23] Pokorny | 1989: 774) 

HAMWIC ca. AD 750-900 kFtF ? proper noun, 6n-stem, nsf. (< Gmc* a < PrGmc 
[OFRC22] *.6n < |E -an), 


? proper noun, 6-stem, asf. (< *Gmc -6m < IE *-am), 
cp. Gmc *kaut- (Pokorny 1989: 393) 

?unattested PN, cp. OE cat, m./.n. or catte f. 

(cp. BT 1898: 147, DOE s.v. cat, catte n.) 


ARUM late 8th edF ?PN, On-stem, nsf. (< Gmc *aida- ‘fire, glow’), 
[OFRC16] early 9'* ¢, cp. Pokorny | 1989: 11, Falk/Torp 1979: 2 
?PN, a-stem, dsm. 


In accordance with Hofmann (1976, p. 367), Nielsen (1984a, p. 16, 1991b, p. 299, 
2000, p. 92) relates katz to the OFris feminine 6-stem noun kate ‘knucklebone’ 
(< Gmc *kautd-, cp. MLG kote, kiite, WL keat, Du koot), which is not attested for OE 
(*céat). Hofmann (1976, p. 377) argues for a derivation of the final vowel from 
o-stem, nsf. (Gmc *-6 < IE *-d@), while Nielsen (2000, p. 92) supposes a derivation 
from the 6-stem, asf. (IE *-dm > *Gmc -6m > *-a > *-z > OFris -e, cp. Krahe II 1957, 
§ 29) with a fronted reflex -a. An acc. derivation is also supported by the fact that 
the common reflex of the nsf. -6 is -u in N/WGmc (cp. Krahe I 1960, §126,3), which 
is apocopated after long syllables and retained after short ones. Despite the preced- 
ing long syllable (according to one the proposed etymologies), the final vowel is, 
retained in katee, which is explained by Steller (1928, § 52, fn. 1) as analogical influ- 
ence from the weak declension (cp. OS/OHG n/asf. éra). 

If umze RASQUERT [OFRC21] is considered a PN, this cannot, however, be a 
wk. masculine n-stem as the expected ending would be -a rendered by the rune dc 
(cp. hada, SCHWEINDORF [OFRC9], tuda BERNSTERBUREN [OFRC20]), whereas the 
wk. feminine ending Gmc *-6n may be a more likely source (cp. Krahe II 1957, § 29). 
The assumed development would parallel the development of the asf. 6-stem (cp. 
Nielsen 2000, p. 92). This entire context of the RASQUERT [OFRC21] inscription is 
however uncertain and allows for no secure conclusions. 
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Dtiwel (Diiwel/Tempel 1970, p. 370-371) and Nedoma (2007, p. 324) both assume 
an On-stem, nsf. (PrGmc *-6n > *-6 > *-9 > Gmc -a > Pre-OFris/Pre-OE -z/-e) for the 
inscription on FERWERD [OFRC3, ca. 67/7" c., deverbalized noun, f. PN mura, 
Gmc *murr6n- ‘to murmur’]. The same derivation is assumed for ehze on HANTUM 
[OFRC23, ca. AD 700-900, Gmc *Aha- ‘sense, mind’] by Nedoma (2007, p. 322-323). 
Both inscriptions remain controversial due to their uncertain etymologies. 

While early researchers such as Bugge (1908, p. 181), von Friesen (1918-1919, 
p. 21), but also Nielsen (1984a, p. 17-18; 1991a, p. 300)?° and Looijenga (1996a, p. 96; 
2003a, p. 309) consider edz:boda a composite noun with a possibly weakened, 
medial -a-, recent research since Diiwel/Tempel (1970, p. 371; also Diiwel 1998, p. 28, 
2008, p. 86-87) assumes two separate words, indicated by the division marker. 
While boda is unanimously analysed as an OE/OFris n-stem, nsm. form, edz is 
thought to formally render either PN Ed, a-stem, dsm. or a PN, n-stem, nsf. (cp. 
Nedoma 2007, p. 316-18). 


IV.2.6 Rune no. 24 & in Medial, Unstressed Position 


Hofmann (1976, p. 73) and Nielsen (1984a, p. 15) both agree that if skanomodu 
derives from the adjective *skauni-, *skauni(ja)- ‘beautiful’ (cp. Goth skauns, i-stem; 
OS/OHG skoni, ja-stem; cp. Pokorny 1989, p. 588, Falk/Torp 1979, p. 465), the ex- 
pected medial vowel would be -i- and not -o- as represented here by runic Of park &- 
However, emphasizing the assumed derivation from *skau-ni with substitution of 
the linking vowel,”! Nielsen (1984a, p. 15) explains how runic Of p,arx might in this 
case represent the a-stem Kompositionsfugenvokal -a-, which is usually rendered in 
the OFRC with -u-. As medial -a- was weakened after long syllables to schwa, “[...] 
inaccurate writing may account for a rendering of u by 0,,0,,”. Rather than assum- 
ing inaccurate writing, Bammesberger (1990b, 2006) suggests that rounding of -a- 
(< IE *o) to -o- occurred due to nasal environment, i.e. the nasal initial sound of the 
second element (cp. Krahe I 1960, §45, Krahe III 1967, §20). The medial -o-, rounded 
/o:/, in -modu (< Gmc *méda-) is inherited (cp. Waxenberger 2017a, p. 102). 

Final -i, no. 11 |, is attested once on WIJNALDUM B [OFRC14, ca. AD 550, hiwi, 
ODu/Frankish i-stem, g/dsf.], which has been excluded from the linguistic analysis 
on the grounds of being considered the Frankish. The same holds for the only evi- 


90 Nielsen (1984a, p. 17, 2000, p. 93) argues that the Germanic Kompositionsfugenvokal [KFV], i.e 
connecting vowel, -a- appears as -z- “irrespective of the preceding stem length” and as such also 
features in the early OE glosses (cp. OHG alamahtig vs. OE zlmihtig, Campbell 1959, § 331.4). Nielsen 
(2000, p. 92) considers -a in edz- as a fronted reflex of WGmc *a. 

91 Morphology of *skau-ni according to Nielsen (1984a, p. 15): i-stem verbal adjective formed on 
the basis of *skau- (cp. OHG scou6én, ModG schauen) + suffix -ni (cp. Meid 1967, § 98). This class was 
given up in NG/WG and adjectives transferred to the ja- and occasionally a-declension (cp. Krahe II 
1969, §52). The expected linking vowel of these declensions is -a-. 
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dence of final -0, 8 Of,parx On BORGHAREN [OFRC15, ca. AD 600, ODu/Frankish PN 
bobo, n-stem., nsm.]. 


IV.2.7 Comparison of Unaccented Vowels in the OFRC to Evidence 
from Early Runic and the OERC 


Concluding from the preceding survey of weak, unstressed vowels in the OFRC, the 
following eight sources and developments may count as runographically attested 
for Pre-OFris and Early Runic OFris: 


(1) a-stem, nsm, unaccented WGmc -a after long syllables merges with NWGmc -u: 
OFRC N\-u [a], [adugislu, kobu, zeniwulufu, habuku, weladu, skanomodu]; 


(2) a-stem, asm. unaccented WGmc *a +N > Pre-OFris/Early Runic OFris [a]: OFRC N 
-u, [kabul]; 


(3) ij6-stem, dsf. (IE *-ij6 > *-iji >*-ju > WGmc -u): OFRC N -u, [-hildul]; 


(4) medial -u- [a] represents an advanced stage of reduction of KVW Gmc *-a-: N, 
[adugislu, jisuhi[l]du]; 


(5) unaccented WGmc -a is (possibly) a reflex of Gmc *dedé (Bammesberger 1991a): 
OFRC F -a, [dedal]; 


(6) unaccented WGmc -a is a reflex of IE -6 + nasal (IE *-6n > trimoric Gmc *- 6 > 
Pre-OE 9 > OE/Early Runic OFris -a): OFRC F -a, [hada, -boda, tudal]; 


(7) unaccented Pre-OE/Pre-OFris 2 (< a < PrGmc *-6 + nasal): OFRC f -x, [katz, 
mure]; 


(8) labial/nasal environment causes rounding of the KPV to medial -o-: OFRC & 
Ofupark [Skanomodu]. 


The evidence gathered from the runic inscriptions allows for the reconstruction of 
a runic Frisian unstressed vowel system and its comparison to runic evidence from 
Early Runic (AD 200-500, cp. Nielsen 2000, p. 84-88) and the OERC (AD 400-1100, 
cp. Waxenberger 2006), as well as the OFris proper reflexes (ca. 1200) according to 
Bremmer (2009) in Tab. 14. 


Tab. 14: Sources for the unstressed vowels of the OFRC. 
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Source Early Runic Pre-OFris Early Runic OERC OFris Reflex 
OFris 

Gmc *-u- Not attested in medial —- N [wo] - preserved 
(inherited) position, but in final: habuku (§ 73) 

ssigaduz 

[SVARTEBORG, KJ47, 

IK181] 
(1) Gmc owlpubewaz, N [a] N [a] v) 
a-stem, [THORSBERGKJ20, DR7] skanomodu,  kobu, (§ 100) 
nsm. *-az zniwulufu, adugislu 

weladu 
(2) Gmc staina N [a] = = @ 
a-stem, [TUNE, KJ72] kabu (§ 100) 
asm. *-an 
(3) Gmc - - N [u] - -6n-stem > 
ij6 -stem, jisuhi[l]du o-stem: 
dsf. *-ij6 final -e 
(§§ 99, 105) 
(4) KFV - - N [u] - op 
Gmc -a- jisuhi[Udu, 
adugislu 
(5) Gmc - - F [a] OFris déde 
*dedo deda (§ 149) 
(6) Gmc wk. - F [a] F [a] OFris -a 
n-stem, nsm. hada luda (§ 99) 
(Gmc *-6) (CAISTOR-BY- 
NORWICH14] 

(7) Gmc lapu, 6-stem f[w#] mure, — OFris n-stem: 
On-stem, [DARUM I, KJ117, IK42] kate -e/-a 
nsf. (-@ < (§§ 99, 105) 
Gmc *-6n) 
(8) KFV Gmc - R Opupark [9] = = 9 
-a-+N skanomodu 


Possibly due to scarcity of material, no high, front vowel [1] is attested; the weak 
vowel system of the OFRC therefore comprises the following units: low, central vow- 
el [a], a high, back vowel [uv], a mid, central vowel [ez], and a mid, central-back 
vowel [9] (cp. Fig. 9). 
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Fig. 9: The unaccentded vowel system of the OFRC. 


It appears that in Pre-OFris and Early Runic Frisian, runic u could be employed for 
nearly any weak vowel in medial or final position, according to Diiwel’s and Nedo- 
ma’s interpretation of u as a ‘upper mid-high’ [a] (cp. Schmidt et al. 2010-2011). 
Including their interpretation, the sources for final -u can be narrowed down to four 
origins (sources 1-4). This practice is not attested in the OERC and may be consid- 
ered a Frisian idiosyncratic feature. However, the motivation for this orthographic 
practice remains opaque, especially as u additionally renders inherited Gmc *u [vu], 
which could potentially lead to confusion as Nedoma previously argued. However, 
considering the German practice of using <e> for both inherited full vowel /e/ and 
the weakened schwa may parallel this orthographic feature. 


V Graphemic Discussion of the OFRC 


V.1 Theoretical Preliminaries and Reconstruction of the Frisian 
fuporc Rows 


The aim of this graphemic study is to reconstruct the distinctive units of the runic 
writing system transmitted in the OFris inscriptions as a foundation for the recon- 
struction of orthographic rules in Frisian runic writing. It is commonly assumed 
that the underlying language system in each individual variety at a certain stage 
determines the written form. This implies that the writing-system inherently corre- 
lates with the sound system, raising the question of the exact relation between writ- 
ten character and actual speech sound.?* Modern writing systems have experienced 
codification through prescriptive norms, rules and guidelines, thereby regulating 
writing conventions, which form the basis of the respective orthography.?? How is 
it then possible to draw conclusions on the actual phonetic speech sound represen- 
ted by a runic character? This is further complicated by the fact that historic conven- 
tions ruling the writing-system are not fully replicable from today’s perspective and 
it is questionable if a coherent orthography existed at all, not to mention the writer’s 
idiosyncrasies that have to be accounted for in modern-day reconstruction. The 
study of historic script and its application transmitted in the form of epigraphic 
inscriptions”’ requires a theoretical framework which defines the object of interest, 
“script” and “inscriptions”, and their constituents, as well as transparency in termi- 
nology and methodology. 

Writing is often terminologically defined in opposition to spoken language, as 
such described by Bussmann (1996, p. 525-526) as a “means of recording spoken 
language through a conventionalized system of graphic signs” and by Giinther/ 
Ludwig (1994, VIII, transl. LK) in a trifold approach as (1) the amount of graphical 
signs used for the recording of spoken languages (cp. Chinese, Greek script), (2) the 
design or form of characters, (cp. a beautiful, untidy or elevated hand-writing), 
(3) the product of the use or application of script, i.e. a piece of writing (Schriftstiick) 
or text (cp. Luther’s writings, an important writing of Lessing, the Holy Scripture). 
In a more complex attempt, Koch/Osterreicher (1985, 1994) differentiate the con- 
cepts of written and oral communication on two dimensions, medium and concep- 
tualization: While orality (Miindlichkeit) and literacy (Schriftlichkeit) constitute di- 


92 This correlation might not apply to the Younger fupark. 

93 ‘Orthography’ is defined by Bussmann (1996, p. 343-344) as the “[...] instruction of systematic 
and uniform transcription [of a language] with letters and punctuation. The orthographic system of 
a given language is the result of different and, at times, controversial principles”. 

94 Epigraphical inscriptions are loosely defined by Kloos (1992, p. 2) as “markings of different 
materials, in stone, wood, metal, leather, fabric, enamel, glass, mosaic etc., which are produced by 
forces and methods not pertaining to the Schreibstuhl and chancery offices”. 


https: //doi.org/10.1515/9783110728224-006 
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chotomies on the level of medium (i.e. realisation of the linguistic utterance, in 
which oral corresponds to phonetic and written to graphic), in their conceptualiza- 
tion, which shapes the form of an utterance, they form endpoints on a continuum 
between proximity (Ndhe) and distance (Distanz). Medium and conception are gen- 
erally independent, but do not contradict affinities, i.e. an academic talk is realized 
phonetically but conceptualized in the written medium, a private letter is realized 
graphically, but conceptualized in the oral medium (cp. Koch/Osterreicher 1994, 
p. 586). Concluding from this, Koch/Osterreicher (1994, p. 587) distinguish the 
term Verschriftung, i.e. the conversion of phonetic to graphical medium, from Ver- 
schriftlichung, the conceptual conversion toward the written medium. The present 
graphemic analysis is mainly concerned with Verschriftung of sounds according to 
the runic writing-system. 

In colloquial language use as well as in the different terminologies of academic 
disciplines, the term writing is polysemous, depending on focus and context. This 
also makes a definition of the term script difficult. A universal definition of writing 
as well as of the term script is therefore not given, both terms need to be defined 
separately according to discipline and object of research. 

In the context of runic writing in the Southern Germanic inscriptions, an elabo- 
rate definition of script is presented by Waldispiihl (2013, p. 50), who defines it 
phenomenologically according to six parameters: Script is (1) visually perceivable, 
(2) material-bound, (3) consists of (4) two- or three-dimensional?> markings (Markie- 
rungen), and has a (5) relative (temporal) persistence. A written phenomenon ap- 
pears, therefore, as a visual marking (i.e. technical working on the material, which 
changes the material though incisions, scratching, deformations etc., independent 
of the applied tool) on a physical substrate, the inscription-bearing object (Inschrif- 
tentrdger) of relative persistence. Waldispiihl (2013, p. 50-51) assumes that the ap- 
plication method can be recovered from the markings, which show different mani- 
festations depending on tool and technique. The choice of material has limiting 
impacts on form-creation and execution of the application technique, which Waldis- 
piihl (2013, p. 50-51, nt. 19) summarizes under the term “materiality” (i.e. character- 
istics of the material and impact on scriptural form).?° Inscriptions on objects have 


95 Inscriptions are usually two-dimensional (i.e. on paper, papyrus), but a third, spatial dimension 
(‘plasticicity’) can be created with the addition of paint or in form of deformation and erosion of 
material (cp. Waldispiihl 2013, p. 51, Ehlich 1994, p. 29). While disregarding electronic script (on 
screens), it may be argued that script is always three-dimensional, as a minimum of material on 
the inscription-bearing object is always removed by the writing tool. 

96 Waldispiihl (2013, p. 39-41) suggests scientific methods to determine the way material affects the 
written form, including the application of SEM (Scanning Electron Microscope), laser surface and CT 
scanning. These methods are economically challenging, and it has to be determined whether they 
are also effective for inscriptions on bone and wood, which make up the majority of the OFRC objects 
(in comparison: Waldispiihl’s corpus is mainly comprised of metal brooches). The aspect of materi- 
ality in the OFRC is therefore excluded for the time being. 
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a relative persistence, i.e. can last for a certain time without changing their form (if 
unaffected by corrosion and weathering), which allows “reception of the inscription 
at different points of time and in different contexts” (cp. Waldispiihl 2013, p. 51). 
This aspect sets inscriptions apart from other forms of ephemeral communication, 
such as oral utterances or gestures, thus allowing temporal transmission and non- 
simultaneousness of producer(s) and recipient(s). Further decisive parameters for 
written phenomena are the (6) participation in a system and reference to abstract 
contents, the systematic array of the markings on the surface and their (7) systemat- 
ic reference to an abstract content level (cp. Waldispiihl 2013, p. 51). 

Runic writing as a phonographic script is an abstract reference system for the 
representation of an underlying phoneme inventory, which is conventionally coded 
(i.e. there exists no inherent correspondence between a rune and its represented 
sound), and as such transmitted in inscriptions. In opposition to mere scratches 
and incisions, epigraphic entries are defined by Waldispiihl (2013, p. 54) as “inten- 
tionally executed material mutilations on an object”. Inscriptions are further spe- 
cialized, epigraphic entries, which can be grouped as signs, and may be grapho- 
typologically identified and allocated to a writing-system. This is the minimum re- 
quirement for a differentiation between a rune and a pseudo-runic or “decorative 
scratch” in epigraphical entries. 

The basic model’ for the present graphemic analysis is based on Waldispiihl’s 
(2013, p. 71, fig. 10) model, which, however, is here adapted in accordance with 
Waxenberger’s (2017) modified terminology.?® Waldispiihl (2013, p. 71) extends the 
usual abstract grapheme-phoneme dichotomy by a third, “formal-visual” level with- 
out immediate linguistic reference. At this concrete level, a graph? (Schriftzeichen) 
forms (together with other characters) a limited set of elements pertaining to a par- 
ticular writing system, but is yet undetermined (cp. Giinther/Ludwig 1994, X-X]I). 
Graphs are visually and formally classified in a first step according to sub-types 
and types,’©° and in a second step correlated with the respective allographs and 


97 The graphtypological description model designed by the RuneS project, which will be imple- 
mented in the graphemics part of the project database, was still being developed when the present 
analysis was carried out, which accounts for the slightly varying terminology used here. Both 
models are highly indebted to the typology developed by Waxenberger (2010). 

98 Waldispiihl (2013, p. 71) designates types as ‘graph-type classes’, whilst sub-type is referred to 
as “graph-type”. 

99 A ‘graph’ is defined as a “[s]ingle letter realized in writing whose relation to a certain grapheme 
is not determined”. It is “analogous to the phone as a variant of a phoneme on the sound level”, 
cp. Bussmann (1996, p. 198). 

100 A ‘type’ is defined by Waxenberger (pers. corr.) as “determined but unassigned to a graphical 
and phonetic unit” and distinctive in its formal grapho-typological structure to other types. It con- 
sists of a class of subordinate ‘sub-types’, which show non-distinctive, grapho-typological variation 
in their type-structure. If a graph cannot be attributed to a type and sub-type, and an eventual 
linguistic reference is lacking, these graphs are described as ‘variants’. 
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graphemes (if possible). Graphemes!”! are the subset of characters, which form the 
distinctive, meaning-bearing units, which have their equation in the phonological 
category of phonemes. Both are abstract, theoretical units on the level of langue 
which again comprise a subset of concrete realisations either as ‘free variants’ or 
‘distributional or contextual-governed allophones’. Methodologically, runes have to 
be identified as graphs first in opposition to unintentional entries, which then re- 
quire classification on the formal-visual level and eventually allocation to a recon- 
structed grapheme (rendered by transcription symbols, i.e. ¥, F) and its position in 
the rune-row. This theoretical model allows for the explanation of multiple-sound 
representation by one grapheme, i.e. f renders both allophones [f] and [v] of the OE 
phoneme /f/. In the case of vowels, quantity is not marked in runic writing; accord- 
ing to convention, a runic grapheme can always represent both long and short 
sounds, which doubles the amount of phonemes (i.e. one grapheme: two phonemes, 
including the respective allophones). Following conventional notation by the IPA 
(International Phonetic Alphabet), phonemes are marked by slashes /-/, allophones 
by square brackets [-]. 


o 

s 

a 

fupork UNIT a 

monn | a 

5 
GRAPHEME | < >| PHONEME 
SUB-TYPE ALLOGRAPH ALLOPHONE 

a 

io) 

3 

a 

oO 

3 


Fig. 10: Basic model for the graphemic analysis based on Waldispiihl (2013). 


The reconstruction of the OE fuporc row is based on Derolez’ (1990, p. 410) ‘proto- 
type’ row for which he relied on epigraphical evidence as well as runica manuscripta 


101 Bussmann (1996, p. 198) defines ‘grapheme(s)’ as the smallest “distinctive units of a writing 
system”; they are “written approximations of phonemes”, while their variants are called allographs. 
‘Phonemes’ are defined as “smallest distinctive sound units” and are realized by a class of allo- 
phones (cp. Bussmann 1996, p. 359-360). 
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for the positioning of the runes.!° This row was further adjusted and amended by 
Waxenberger (2010) based on her phonological and graphemic analysis of the entire 
OERC (109 objects), which lead to a two-phase division into Pre-OE (ca. AD 400- 
610/650) and OE proper (ca. AD 610/650-1100). The matching of runic graphemes 
with phonemes for the OE period does not present a problem as they are rather well 
attested in the manuscript tradition. However, the preceding Pre-OE period is less 
well attested and allophonic, transitory phases have to be taken into account, as 
suggested by Waxenberger (2010, 2013a, 2017). Tab. 15 presents a compilation of 
these data, the matching of abstract runic graphemes in relation to their Latin trans- 
literation symbols and their phonemic and phonetic sound values, taking into con- 
sideration their chronological development. The blue-coloured graphemes belong 
to Waxenberger’s phase 1 and mark the transition from the Older Germanic fupark 
to the OE fuborc through shifts in the rune row and the establishment of new graph- 
emes for the new phonemes.'° These shifts are triggered by sound changes shared 
by Pre-OFris/Pre-OE and shared North-Sea Gmc sound changes, which brought 
about rune no. 4 6s and rune no. 25 F ac, the diagnostic runes for the respective 
North-Sea Germanic rune rows. The runes highlighted in green mark the Northum- 
brian extensions, while crimson runes denote further “recycled” additions from the 
end of the 7 to the end of the 8 c./beginning of 9‘ c. (cp. Chapter II.4 for a 
detailed description of the development of the fuporc row). 

The reconstruction of the Pre-OFris and Early Runic Frisian rows (Table 16) 
is based on only 12 objects of the OFRC, which could be phonologically analysed 
and therefore allowed inference about the underlying allophone (see Chapter IV).! 
Evidence for reconstruction is scarce: The Pre-OFris row is based on four (coin) 
objects of relatively uncertain (?OERC/?O0FRC) corpus attribution (FOLKESTONE/ 
GLASGOW [OFRC11], HARLINGEN [OFRC10], SCHWEINDORF [OFRC9], SKANOMO- 
DU [OFRC8]), while the Early Runic Frisian row relies on evidence from eight in- 
scriptions (ARUM [OFRC16], BERNSTERBUREN [OFRC20], FERWERD [OFRC3], HAM- 
WIC [OFRC22], HANTUM [OFRC23], OOSTUM [OFRC6], TOORNWERD [OFRC5], 
WESTEREMDEN A [OFRC18]). If a rune is not attested for the relevant phase, its 
space is left empty, i.e. ‘-’. 


102 Derolez (1990, p. 410) compared the fuporc of the THAMES Scramasax [OERC52] with Vienna 
MS 795 in order to determine the positions of the fuporc units. Further evidence for rune rows found 
within the British Isles are attested on the BRANDON Pin [OERC10, ca. 8°*—9' c.] and the MALTON 
Pin [OERC55]. 

103 The beginning of the OE period is runologically set at AD 610/650, based on the CAISTOR-BY- 
NORWICH Brooch evidence of the newly established phonemes represented by runes nos. 4, 24, 25, 
26 of the fuporc. 

104 The phonological analysis of an inscription is always indebted to the assumed etymology, 
which often remains uncertain and ambivalent in runic interpretation. This is an uncertainty factor. 
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V.2 Graphemic Analysis of Selected Forms 


By collecting forms, classifying the available runic evidence and describing patterns 
diachronically, it may be possible to draw conclusions on the underlying speech 
sound from apparent regularities, and to describe tendencies. A graphemic analysis 
of selected forms of the OFRC may, therefore, help in studying the distribution of 
allographs in space and time, studying the developments of rune forms, possibly 
allow the localization of carver centres or at least spheres of influence, defining 
the inscription’s provenance and/or date, studying the relation of phoneme and 
grapheme in various areas, and gathering and evaluating new data and conclusions 
on the “perfect fit” (cp. Waxenberger 2010).'" It needs to be stressed that the graphe- 
mic analysis can only be carried out against the backdrop of the Early OE and OE 
(cp. Waxenberger 2010), as well as the Southern Gmc (Opitz 1987, Looijenga 2003a, 
Nedoma 2006) grapheme inventories, as these are roughly contemporary and there- 
fore functionally directly comparable to the Frisian material. The selected analysed 
forms are fuporc runes no. 24 ac F and no. 4 6s F, no. 9 hegel and no. 6 cen, which 
are traditionally considered diagnostic for the North-Sea and Southern Germanic 
rows. Their evidence might hint at their respective place of origin or may presum- 
ably show regional variants and distribution (i.e. no. 9, WGmc N vs. NGmc N). 

For the graphemic analysis, material from all objects is listed, with the excep- 
tion of those inscriptions attributed with certainty to a different corpus. The inten- 
tion is to illustrate the complete attested graph-type inventory in order to uncover 
tendencies in its temporal, formal development on the “formal-visual” level, with- 
out immediate linguistic reference. Only if possible, reference to the underlying gra- 
phemic and phonetic value is drawn. Evidence from the Southern-Germanic inscrip- 
tions could not be autopsied within the scope of this thesis, which here, therefore, 
relies entirely on the referenced sources (Opitz 1987, Looijenga 2003a, Waldispiihl 
2013)." For snippets of the runes, consult the respective edition entries. 


V.2.1 Types and Sub-Types of Runes no. 4 F 6s and no. 25 F ac 


As writing scripts consist of an inventory of distinctive, formal units, these can be 
systematically described on a formal-visual level according to their visual structure, 
consisting of distinctive, structure-defining components, i.e. main-stave, side-twigs, 
pockets, ascenders, descenders and middle-bars (cp. Antonsen 1975, p. 8, Diiwel 


111 For elaborations on the ‘perfect fit’ and the ‘otherness’ of the Anglo-Frisian runes, see Derolez 
(1983, 1998), Page (1995), Barnes (1994), Bammesberger (1994, 1996) and Waxenberger (2011a); cp. 
Chapter II.4. 

112 As Waldispiihl (2013) did not number her entries, the abbreviation system W+Nr. [= Waldis- 
piihl, page] is applied here for her interpretations. 
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Tab. 17: Waxenberger types for the ds-rune and their attestations in the OERC and OFRC. 


Type Sub-Type Description Attestation Attestation 
OERC [ID] OFRC [ID] 
Type 1: Type 1A: The side-twigs Pre-OE: Early Runic Frisian: 
Chevron Asymmetrical _ are (slightly) CHESSEL-DOWN ARUM [16] 
Types Chevron Type mismatched. Scabbard Mount [17] 
UNDLEY 
Bracteate [83] 
Type 1B: The chevrons are OE: FC [3] Early Runic Frisian: 
Pointed pointed and are TOORNWERD [5] 
Chevron Type approximately of 
equal length. 
Type 2: Type 2: The side-twigs OE: BRAMHAM - 
Acute Angle Acute Angle from acute angles MOOR Ring [8] 
Types Type and are placed 
underneath each 
other. 
Type 2A: Both ascenders a Early Runic Frisian: 
Acute Angle end at the top of RASQUERT* [21] 
Type Variant the upper line. WESTEREMDEN B* [19] 


* uncertain value 


2008, p. 5, Knirk 2002, p. 634). The consistent element (with exceptions, cp. Com- 
mon Germanic fupark nos. 6, 12, 22) is the main-stave (grey) onto which attachments 
(magenta) are added (cp. schematic drawings of the types in Tab. 17, 18). Waxenber- 
ger (2017a, p. 106-107) defines two superordinate types of 6s-runes, which are differ- 
entiated by the execution of their side-twigs: Type 1, the Chevron Type, is marked 
by its chevron-formed side-twigs, and Type 2, the Acute Angle Type, is distinguish- 
able by its acute-angled side-twigs, parallel to the main-stave. The sub-types of 
Type 1 and 2 are differentiated by their alignment of the side-twigs (cp. Tab. 17). The 
0s-rune is attested late in the Frisian corpus and only three times in Early Runic 
Frisian inscriptions; the OERC renders the earliest exemplar in form of a bind-rune 
on UNDLEY [OERC83, ca. AD 425]. It appears that the chevron type is prevalent in 
the scarce Frisian tradition. 

The description of the ac-rune types follows the same principle according to the 
position and alignment of the side-twigs (cp. Waxenberger 2017a, p. 114-115): The 
superordinate Type 1 F has two (approximately) parallel side-twigs, which descend 
at an acute angle to the stave: the upper side-twig begins at the top of the main- 
stave, the ascender of the upper side-twig is at an acute angle to the upper side 
twig. Type 2 f differs from Type 1 in the execution of the ascender, which starts at 
the end of the upper side-twig and is parallel to the main stave (cp. Tab. 18). 
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Tab. 18: Waxenberger types of the dc-rune and their attestations in the OERC and OFRC. 


Type Sub-Type 


Type 1: 
Chevron Type 


Type 1: 
Chevron Type 


Description 


Chevron-formed 
ascender. 


Attestation 
OERC [ID] 


mid 79th (10 ) c. 


Attestation 
OFRC [ID] 


Early Runic Frisian: 
OOSTUM [6] (2 x) 


Type 1A: The upper side- - Early Runic Frisian: 
twig stops in the BERNSTERBUREN [20] 
middle compared 
to the lower side- 
twig. 
Type 1B: Both side-twigs - Early Runic Frisian: 
Frisian Form have the same OOSTUM [6] (4 x) 
length. The 
ascender Starts in 
the middle of the 
upper side-twig. 
Type 2: Type 2A: The final ?Pre-OE/?Pre-OFris Pre-OFris: 
Acute Angle The Acute ascender ends SKANOMODU [8] AMAY [1] 
Type Angle Type at the top OE: CAISTOR-BY- SCHWEINDORF [9] 
with Final of the upper NORWICH HARLINGEN [10] (2 x) 
Position line. Brooch [14] Early Runic Frisian: 
Ascender BRANDON RASQUERT* [21] 
Tweezers [11] 
RC [69] 
SHROPHAM Lead 
Plaque [73] 
Type 2B: The ascender - Early Runic Frisian: 
The Acute ascends from HAMWIC [22] 
Angle Type approximately ARUM [16] 
with Central the first third WESTEREMDEN A [18] 
Ascender of the side-twig. 


* uncertain value 


The earliest attestations for the ac-rune stems from the solidi-group, SKANOMODU 
[OFRC8, ca. AD 575-610] and HARLINGEN [OFRC10, ca. AD 575-625]. Linguistically, 
both cannot be attributed with certainty to either the OERC or OFRC. The next evi- 
dence derives in OE from the CAISTOR-BY-NORWICH Brooch [OERC14, ca. 610/650], 
which also places the likely origin of this rune to Anglo-Saxon England. The pre- 
sumably Frisian forms Type 1B and Type 2B, which are distinguished by the middle- 
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position ascender are attested 4 x in Early Runic Frisian, but are overall relatively 
rare (4/11), as already stated by Waxenberger (2017a, p. 113). Waxenberger (2917a, 
p. 113) concludes that the “[...] usage of the sub-types listed [is] not dependent on a 
particular school, especially not since Type 1 and sub-type 1B appear on the same 
object”. 


V.2.2 Types and Sub-Types of No. 6 k cén and No. 9 N hegel. 


The Germanic fupark rune no. 6 k developed different variants in the OERC, which 
were categorized by Waxenberger (2017a, p. 117-118) according to five types, cover- 
ing a period from the 5‘*-11™ centuries. According to Waxenberger, Types 1-3 were 
used in the transition period from the Common Germanic fupark to Pre-OE fuporc 
of the 5 and 6" centuries. The small-form character gains a main-stave, attested 
first as Type 4 in the 6'*-early 7 centuries. Type 3 is once attested on the CHES- 
SELL DOWN Scabbard Mount [OERC17, ca. 525-550] in palatal environment (cp. 
‘oeri) in opposition to its velar allophone type 4 4 (cp. Ako); they seem to be context- 
governed allophones in the case of the CHESSELL DOWN inscription. The variant 
used for the velar sound is also attested on the younger ?Pre-OE/Pre-OFris SKANO- 
MODU [OFRC8, ca. AD 575-610] and on HANTUM [OFRC23, ca. 8'*-9" c.]; in the 
latter, it may be speculatively interpreted as an archaic application. The OFRC ren- 
ders one likely miscut of Type 3 in Pre-OFris, and four exemplars with uncertain 
value attribution in Early Runic Frisian on BRITSUM [OFRC1/, ca. 4-9" c¢.] and 
WESTEREMDEN B [OFRC19, ca. 4t*—9' ¢.]. Due to inter-consonantal position in 
both inscriptions, the allograph may render a vowel, allowing for two conclusions: 
(i) either it was “recycled” to render a vowel which could not be adequately ex- 
pressed with a character from the existing vowel inventory, or (ii) it was purposeful- 
ly applied as a cryptic vowel rune, cp. FC [OERC3, ca. 700].13 The main bulk of 
tradition for Cén-runes (Type 5a) appears in the Early Runic Frisian period from the 
7'_9th ¢,, roughly contemporary to the OE tradition of the ca. (late 7°-)8t*—9th(- 
11) centuries; all render unpalatalized /k/ in the Frisian corpus. The Southern-Gmc 
inscriptions also attest the regular Common Germanic fupbark Types 1 and 2, while 
Type 3 appears exclusively on the late 6 c. Southern-Gmc inscriptions NORDEN- 
DORF II [KJ152, 034, KIEL, s.v. NORDENDORF II; ca. 540-590], HAILFINGEN I 
[KJ159, O21, KIEL s.v. HAILFINGEN; ca. 560-590] and GRIESHEIM [020, KIEL s. v. 
GRIESHEIM, W274, ca. 540-560, kolo, m. PN Kolo]. Apart from GRIESHEIM, where 
the rune appears in velar environment (in contrast to the OE evidence), the remain- 


113 Waxenberger (2005, p. 160, map 3) identifies Type 3 as a “dubious” s, a “rare form [which] 
evolves in the 7 to 9" centuries. Looijenga (2003a, p. 297-298) describes the same form as a book- 
hand s, which may have derived from the long s of the insular miniscule, while Page (1999, p. 46) 
considers it a simplification of 4. 
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Tab. 19: Waxenberger types of the cén-rune and their attestations in the OERC, OFRC 
and Southern Gmc corpora. 


Type Allo- Attestations Attestations Attestations Southern-Gmc 
graph OERC [ID] OFRC [ID] [reference] 
1 < LOVEDEN Hill [54] = AQUINCUM [KJ/, 01, W251], 
BERGAKKER[13]? CHARNAY [KJ6, 010], FREIL- 
AUBERSHEIM [KJ144, 016] 
2 os WATCHFIELD Mount —- BREZA [AZ8,KJ5, 012], 
[86] MUNCHEN-AUBING III [W288], 
NEUDINGEN-BAAR II [W289], 
PFORZEN | [NoR8], 
MERTINGEN [W285] 
3 4 CHESSELL DOWN Pre-OFris: FOLKESTONE/ NORDENDORF II [KJ152,034, 
Scabbard Mount GLASGOW [11]? W294], HAILFINGEN | [KJ159, 
[17] Early Runic Frisian: 021, W275]?, GRIESHEIM 
ST CUTHBERT [78] BRITSUM [17]? (3 x) [020] 
WESTEREMDEN B [19]? 
4 A CHESSELL DOWN HANTUM [23] = 
Scabbard Mount 
[17] 
CHESSELL DOWN 
Pail [16] 
SKANOMODU [8] 
5a k, A 6 attestations Early Runic Frisian: - 
HAMWIC [22] 
OOSTUM [6] 
TOORNWERD [5] 
RASQUERT [21] 
WESTEREMDEN B[19]? (3 x) 
5b h 8 attestations - - 
5c h 10 attestations - - 


1 uncertain value, ? uncertain reading, ? uncertain or other corpus attribution 


ing two inscriptions allow for only uncertain readings, eluding conclusions on the 
value attribution of rune /. Types 4—5a seem to be unique to the North-Sea Germanic 
corpora (Type 4 is also attested in Scandinavian inscriptions, i.e. KRAGEHUL [KJ27], 
LINDHOLMEN [KJ29], and on bracteates, cp. Looijenga 2003a, p. 136), with 5b and 
5c are restricted to the OERC. 

Rune no. 9 h has two variants in the OERC: Type 1, the single-barred variant 
inherited from the Common Germanic fupark, is attested from ca. AD 425/475 
[CAISTOR-BY-NORWICH Astragalus OERC 13] to AD 525/560 [WAKERLEY Brooch, 
OERC84], while Type 2, the double-barred variant, occurs later from ca. AD 700 
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Tab. 20: Waxenberger types of the hegel-rune and their attestations in the OERC, OFRC 
and Southern Gmc corpora. 


Type Allo- Attestations Attestations Attestations 
graph OERC OFRC Southern-Gmc 
Type 1: N Pre-OE: WIJNALDUM B [19]? PEIGEN [NoR2, W297]? 
Single- CAISTOR-BY-NORWICH BERGAKKER [13]? STEINDORF [W309]? 
Barred Astragalus [13] 
WATCHFIELD Purse 
Mount [86] 


WAKERLEY Brooch [84] 
LOVEDEN HILL [54] 
OE:CLEATHAM [18]? 


Type 2: N OE: ST. CUTHBERT [78] Pre-OFris: BREZA [AZ8, KJ5, 012], 

Double- FC [3] HARLINGEN [10] WEIMAR | [KJ147, 049, 

Barred LONG BUCKBY Early Runic Frisian: W316], WEIMAR II 
Strap-end [53] OOSTUM [6] [KJ147, 050, W317], 
WHITBY Comb [91] HANTUM [23] WEIMAR III [KJ148, 051, 


WESTEREMDEN A [18] W318], WEIMAR IV 

WESTEREMDEN B [19]* [KJ149, 052], WURM- 
LINGEN [KJ162, 056, 
W326], KIRCHEIM TECK 
[027], PFORZEN | [NoR8, 
W298], NEUDINGEN 
BAAR II [Opitz 1981], 
WEINGARTEN | [KJ164, 
053, W321], CHARNAY 
[KJ6, 010], TROSSINGEN 
Il [KJ163, 047] 


1 uncertain value, ? uncertain reading, * uncertain or other corpus attribution 


onwards [ST. CUTHBERT, AD 698] to the (8-)9" c. [WHITBY Comb, OERC91, 
ca. 79h ¢,], It appears Type 2 superseded the older fupark variant in the OERC. 
Type 1 is not attested in the OFRC with the exception of the possibly ?Frankish 
WIJNALDUM B [OFRC14, ca. AD 600], Niwi. Type 2 is prevalent in Early Runic Fri- 
sian, where it is attested early from ca. AD 575-625 [?Pre-OE/?Pre-OFris HARLING- 
EN, OFRC10] to ca. 800 [WESTEREMDEN A, OFRC18] (cp. Tab. 20). Also in the South- 
ern-Germanic corpus, Type 2 is predominant and attested exclusively in the course 
of the 6" c, This distribution may imply a possible transmission route of Type 2 from 
Southern Germany (Alemannia and Bavaria), via Frisia to England, supported by 
WIJNALDUM B [OFRC19, ca. 600], which has a likely (fabrication) origin in Aleman- 
nia or Lombardy. 
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V.2.3 Other Variants in the OERC and OFRC: Rune no. 12, Gmc *jara, OE gé(a)r 


The four variants of rune no. 12, Gmc *jadra, OE gé(a)r (cp. Tab. 21), are based on 
Waxenberger’s (2010, Chapter 6.2) definitions, while Type 2 has been in the focus 
of research since Schwah’s (1973) publication on the star-rune in the Wessobrunn 
Prayer. The term for Type 2, the star-rune, was coined by Schwab (1973), while 
Waxenberger (2010) defined Types 3 and 4; Type 1 is labelled by the author [LK] as 
the “small-form”, hinting to its stave-less form. 

While the Common Germanic fupark short-form ¢$ (= Type 1) occurs once on the 
problematic inscription of BERGAKKER [OFRC13, ca. 4*°-5" c., kussaml], the star- 
rune, Type 2, is attested twice in the Early Runic Frisian period on WESTEREMDEN A 
[OFRC18, ca. 800] and WESTEREMDEN B [OFRC19, ca. 4‘®—9" c,]. While the inscrip- 
tion on WESTEREMDEN B remains unintelligible) WESTEREMDEN A features the 
star-rune in palatal environment in initial position in the deuterotheme -jislu and 
in word-initial position jisu- for the Early Runic Frisian palatal [j] (< Gmc *g, by 
palatalization, cp. appendix I, No. 68). The star-rune is employed in the same pho- 
netic environment (and as monotheme) on DOVER [OERC25, ca. 9'*-10'(-11') c., 
#I'slhieard, m. PN Gislheard] and THORNHILL III [OERC82, ca. 750-9" c., #ilsuip f. 
PN Gilsuip (or possible metathesis *Gisl- > Gils-)] from the OE corpus. In this case, 


Tab. 21: Waxenberger types of the jara-rune and their attestations in the OERC, OFRC 
and Southern Gmc corpora. 


Type Allo- Attestations Attestations Attestations 
graph OERC OFRC Southern-Gmc 
Type 1: $ - BERGAKKER [13]? BEUCHTE [KJ8, 04, 
Small- W260], BEZENYE | 
form [KJ166, 05, W261], 
BREZA [AZ8, KJ5, 012] 
Type 2: t OE: DOVER [25], Early Runic Frisian: © TROSSINGEN II [KJ163, 
Star-rune THORNHILL III [82], WESTEREMDEN A 047, W314], 
OE: ROME CATACOMBS [18], EICHSTETTEN [Opitz 
[66]?, GANDERSHEIM/ WESTEREMDEN B 1981, W267]?, 
BRUNSWICK [27]? 4 x, [19]? HOHENSTEDT [026]? 
SHROPHAM Lead 
Plaque [73]? 
Type 3: + OE: - - 
Lozenge BRANDON Pin [10] 
type 
Type 4: + OE: THAMES Scramaseax  - - 
Cross- [52], ROME BRONZE 
type FRAGMENT [68] 


1 uncertain value, ? uncertain reading, ? uncertain or different corpus attribution 
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the OE and Early Runic Frisian attestations are congruent in the application of 
Type 2 * for the allophone [j]. Further attestations of Type 2 are found in the OERC 
on the ROME CATACOMBS [OERC66, ca. 650-the end of the 8" c./beginning of the 
9 ¢., fath+ld, f. PN Hild, ‘the guilty (= ‘stained with sins’)], where the star-rune 
most likely represents a cross decoration or Christ-symbol, four times on the 
GANDERSHEIM/BRUNSWICK Casket [OERC27, ca. 800], and on SHROPHAM [OERC73, 
no date]. The evidence on SHROPHAM, as well as the four attestations in GANDERS- 
HEIM, is highly controversial and no decisive conclusions have yet been reached 
on the underlying sound-value. Lastly, the OERC attests (as yet) exclusively Types 3 
and 4, the lozenge-type * and the cross-type +, in the position of no. 7 g in OE fuporc 
row on the BRANDON Pin [OERC10, late 8‘ or early 9° c.] and for no. 12 j on the 
THAMES Scramasax [OERC52, ca. (8'*—) 9t*10" c.]. Unfortunately, the Southern Gmc 
attestations are uncertain (i.e. the inscriptions are not interpretable), but all date to 
the 6 c., ie. TROSSINGEN II** Bow Fibula B [KJ163, 047, KIEL s. v. TROSSINGEN; 
ca. 540-590], EICHSTETTEN** Scabbard Mount [Opitz 1981, KIEL s.v. EICH- 
STETTEN, ca. 510-590], HOHENSTADT** Bow Brooch [026, KIEL s. v. HOHENSTADT, 
ca. 510-560]. While the two brooches are ascribed to the female realm, the scabbard 
mount derives from a male grave context. 

In accordance with Waxenberger’s (2010, p. 454) observation, the application of 
the star-rune in position no.7 on BRANDON may provide evidence for the inter- 
changeability of the star-rune * and giefu X, as no. 12 j not only rendered the continu- 
ant of Gmc. */j/ but also included the palatal allophone [j] of the phoneme early OE 
[jl (< */y/). Regarding the contextual distribution, Waxenberger (2010, Chapter 6.2) 
finds it noteworthy that Type 2 appears mostly in inscriptions from a Christian con- 
text (i.e. memorial inscriptions on grave slabs, graffiti on a cemetery wall, inscrip- 
tion on a reliquary) and seems independent of the material/medium (stone vs. met- 
al). This is further verified when taking manuscript evidence into account (cp. 
Wessobrunn Prayer [Clm 22053, 5 x on fol. 63", 65%, 66r; 3 x for the verbal prefix Old 
Bavarian ga-, 1 x for word stem; see below]. However, no direct Christian context is 
apparent for WESTEREMDEN B, where the star-rune also appears in medial position 
on the object. 

The star-rune is one of the variants (i.e. Type 2) of the OE rune gé(a)r. Its sound 
value attribution is complicated, as it seems to stand for a variety of sounds. Schwab 
(1973, p. 55) comments on the uncertain place of the star-rune in the runic tradition 
that “[...] its interpretation depended on its appearance in the inscriptions, in fuborc 
rows, runic alphabets and in the OE rune poem, which transmit different elements 
to attest the sound, name and its position”. Thus the material concerning this rune 
is marked by discrepancy. As the sound /j/ historically fell together with palatalized 
allophone [y] before a front vowel, the star rune theoretically had no proper func- 
tion, because the sound /j/ was already expressed by runic g. This observation is 
supported by the rare epigraphical evidence of the star-rune, which leads Parsons 
(1994, p. 202) to the conclusion that “people were used to spelling with g rather 
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than j”. This also opens the door to a possible “recycling” of the rune and an attribu- 
tion of new function/s. In general, it can be agreed upon that research has not yet 
come up with a plausible explanation of the origin, form, function and phonetic 
value of the star-rune. 

The oldest example is found in the Scandinavian tradition on the NOLEBY Stone 
[KJ67, Vg63, KIEL s.v. NOLEBY, no date], which is said to document the value /j/, 
deriving from PrON *jéra/*jara. Type 3, the lozenge-form, mainly found in manu- 
scripts with varying values (cp. Derolez 1954, p. 431), and the “cross-type”, which 
appears exclusively on the THAMES Scramasax [OERC52, (8'*—-)9*(-10) c.]. The 
division, as distinct as it seems, is, however, not absolute, as the lozenge type with 
the value j appears together with the star rune on the BRANDON Pin, which leads 
Parsons (1999, p. 123) to believe that “[...] there is no absolute division between 
manuscripts and inscriptions” and that this find “relieves some of the ‘contextual’ 
tension’”. Parsons (1999, p. 124) adds that the only evidence for the star-rune clearly 
representing j /j/ is found on the Dover stone and on the Thornhill III stone, which 
“is surely not a large enough sample to demonstrate common usual epigraphical 
practice.” 

While the use of the star-rune provides the basis to argue for a closer relation 
between the two traditions, the explanation of the origin and development of its form 
causes further problems. Grienberger (1900, p. 295) describes the form as a “mere 
graphical stylization of the primitive - the rune has to be expressed with a stave 
(‘stabmassig’)”. This statement is long outdated, but it hints at the possible develop- 
ment of the staveless form from the Common Germanic fupark Type 1 ¢ to one of the 
fuporc variants, incl. the star-rune."“ This theory is also supported by Derolez 
(1954:XXI), who argues that “runes which did not have full height in the old fubark 
received a full-length shaft”. Another explanation might be to assume a fusion of X+l 
into a runic ligature, leading to one transparent character for the representation of 
the sound sequence /gi/ to express the common OE and OS prefix gi-. Baesecke (1945, 
p. 124) suggests that the OS Prefix gi- was then adopted in OHG to render the equiva- 
lent prefix ga-, ka- in the Wessobrunn Prayer. Derolez (1954, p. 390) supports this 
theory (“OHG scribes would then have adopted the symbol for ga- or ka-, the form of 
the suffix in their language”, 1954, p. 390), but also points out that evidence for the 
usage of the star-rune for gi- is still lacking, and therefore he ultimately questions 
this development. Despite this lack of evidence, this theory would serve as a valid 
explanation for the appearance of the star-rune in the Wessobrunn Prayer, although 
one has to bear in mind that it does not only represent prefixes here. In Continental 
manuscripts of the De inventione tradition, the star-rune (despite its slightly different 
amended forms) was generally ascribed the value /g/ by Continental scribes and /k/ 
especially in High German areas, due to the similar spelling of the Insular <g> (cp. 
Derolez 1954, p. 390). This evidence might shed further light on the Romanesque k- 


114 A good example of this development from *jéra to Gr may be found on STENTOFTEN. 
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rune in St. Gall 878 and Kassel MS Theol. F. 65, which under these circumstances 
could also be interpreted as a “halved” star-rune. 

The ligature origin is doubted nowadays, and the star-rune is often set in rela- 
tion to the later Scandinavian rune dr, which is cognate with the OE ge(a)r rune. 
Both runes probably derived from Germanic *jéra (Primitive ON *jdra), which was 
consequently the original name of rune no. 12 (cp. Parson 1994, p. 201). This use of 
the star-rune for the Scandinavian non-nasal a is documented since the end of the 
sixth century, when the initial j- was lost in ON and the name jar consequently 
became dr. This dr rune has to be differentiated from the nasal ansuz rune (cp. 
Derolez 1981, p. 23 ff.). For these reasons, the star-rune could well have been bor- 
rowed from the Scandinavian runic tradition. In the Danish fupark, the star-rune 
represents h. 

Another decisive aspect of the star-rune is its ornamental character due to its 
resemblance to the cross and thus “recycled” as a Christogram. Christograms or cross- 
symbols, such as the staurogram and the chi-rho symbol, started to spread in the 
4 century and were introduced to England with the conversion to Christianity in 
the 6" century. As symbols of Christian faith and mysticism they appeared in a 
broad context, such as in art, architecture and also on private objects, i.e. jewellery. 
The question is whether the star-rune, if it was ever used with Christian implica- 
tions, was already used as a Christogram in the epigraphic tradition or whether it 
was an offspring from the manuscript tradition, which entered gradually into epig- 
raphy. In the GANDERSHEIM/BRUNSWICK [OERC2/, ca. 800] inscription, a certain 
decorative character can be ascribed to the medial positioning of the four star-runes. 
As it does not need to stand for a character and given its context (the casket was 
probably used as a reliquary), it could have been regarded as a Christian symbol 
and as such added to the inscription. In the manuscript tradition, the star-rune is 
the only rune which also appeared outside of the context of alphabets and rune 
rows in the Wessobrunn Prayer and in MS British Museum, Arundel 393 in an obvi- 
ous Christian context. In Lit. 3a from Freising, there also appeared a character simi- 
lar to g after runic amen, which could have easily been interpreted as a cross- 
symbol, as it also stood isolated, with its form alluding to a cross-symbol. It is de- 
bateable whether these examples could be read as reinterpretations of a runic char- 
acter as a cross-symbol. Schwab (1973, p. 76) suggests that the “ornamental charac- 
ter might have favoured the usage of the star-rune in names” with reference to 
THORNHILL III [OERC82, ca. 750-9" c.], but her reading of /g/ for the star-rune is 
not agreed upon universally. As this stone is believed to be a fragment of a stone 
cross, the appearance of the star-rune here does not necessarily have to have been 
triggered by the name, but rather, as Waxenberger (2010, 2017b) believes, by the 
Christian context. Also in the Wessobrunn Prayer, the personal name kazungali is 
preceded by a star-rune. If this is indeed a christogram, it is debateable whether it 
was intended as a statement of faith or whether it represented a mere ornamental 
character that attracted the scribe and lead him to attach the rune next to his name. 
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The evidence given here does not seem enough, either in quantity or quality, to 
come to a satisfactory conclusion. However, it opens a new field of perspective and 
presses for further research on the usage of runes in the Christian context, including 
epigraphical as well as manuscript material. 


V.2.4 Manuscript Evidence for the ‘Ominous’ Runes on WESTEREMDEN B: B4, [J 


WESTEREMDEN B [OFRC19, ca. 4'*-9* c¢.] is a complex and unsatisfactorily inter- 
preted inscription, which attests two ‘ominous’ forms: Ia, R9 and Ib, R5 & and II, 
R21, here respectively designated as Type 3 and Type 2 (cp. Tab. 22). 

Type 1, the Common Germanic fubark and OE fuporc rune no. 14 p, is also found 
on WESTEREMDEN B, Ia, R2[, but commonly features in OE inscriptions, confirm- 
ing the value p for the representation of the plosive /p/ (cp. pada coinage, struck 
in the late 7 c., Continental Type 2B sceattas ‘zepa, epa’ coinage, i.e. MIDLUM 
[OFRC12, ca. AD 695-720], and WHITBY Comb [OERC91, ca. 7‘*-9" c¢.]. As rune- 
names are generally not epigraphically attested, the name for rune no. 14 p is trans- 
mitted in later manuscripts from Anglo-Saxon England, from fuporc row records in 
Domitian A9 [11 c., cp. Derolez 1954, p. 3-16], Otho B10 [lost in Cotton Library fire 
in 1731, transmitted in a copy by George Hickes, cp. Derolez 1954, p. 16-26], Oxford 
St. John’s College 17 [11-12 c., cp. Derolez 1954, p. 26-41] and a Continental manu- 
script from an Anglo-Saxon context, Vienna MS 795, the ‘Alcuin Codex’ [9?-10" c., 
cp. Derolez 1954, p. 52-62]. 

Forms 2 and 3 rarely appear in the epigraphic tradition (cp. Tab. 22), while the 
rune-names and values feature in the manuscript tradition, however, with uncertain 
value attribution." According to Derolez (1954, XXI-XXII), Type 3 is a variant (sub- 
type) of Type 2, which renders the combination st, as such attested in a fuborc row 
from MS Cotton Domitian A9 with the rune-name stan but uncertain value (i.e. se, 


Tab. 22: Evidence for the peord- and stan-runes and variants in the OERC and OFRC. 


Type Allo- Name Attestations Attestations Attestations 
graph OERC OFRC Southern-Gmc 
1 [ peord MIDLUM [12] WESTEREMDEN B [19]? CHARNAY [AZ11, KJ 6, 
WHITBY[91] 010] 
PADA coinage 
2 q stan 7 WESTEREMDEN B [19]? BREZA [AZ8, KJ5, 012] 
3 ie] ? - WESTEREMDEN B [19]? - 


1 uncertain value, ? uncertain reading, ? uncertain or other corpus attribution 


115 Type 2 is evidenced in Scandinavian inscriptions, i.e. HOGGANVIK (cp. Knirk 2011). 
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z, st by three different hands) and in Cotton MS Galba A2 (11-12 c., cp. Derolez 
1954, p. 45-47); Type 3 is attested with the name sunt in Oxford St. John’s College 17, 
probably an error in interpretation of the abbreviation St. A similar form occurs in 
Bavarian manuscripts from the 9" century in Freising, Clm 6291 fol. 246" (cp. Dero- 
lez 1954, p. 407-408) and Freising, Clm 6250 (cp. Derolez 1954, p. 409-410), where 
it rendered vertically mirrored b in a Latin inscription, scripted in runes. 

While the sound value p [p] has been accepted by Arntz/Zeiss (1939, p. 397), 
Seebold (1990, p. 415) and Looijenga (2003, p. 312) for Type 1 f on WESTEREMDEN B, 
Type 2 was interpreted as a stan-rune for [st] by Kapteyn (1933, p. 167) based on 
manuscript evidence, while Seebold (1990, p. 413) and Looijenga (2003a, p. 312) 
opted for a vertically mirrored p and Gr@nvik (1990, p. 96) for a horizontally mir- 
rored e. Kapteyn (1933, p. 167) identifies Type 3 as a stan-rune variant, while other 
suggestions also rely on mirroring: Gr@nvik (1990, p. 96) opts for a horizontally 
mirrored m, Quak (1990) for a vertically mirrored p. Common ground has as yet not 
been reached for the interpretation of these runes on WESTEREMDEN B, for which 
to date there exist no epigraphical parallels. It may be speculated that a knowledge- 
able carver/designer introduced these manuscript forms to the epigraphical medi- 
um, possibly an Anglo-Saxon in the context of the missions in Frisian during the 
7_gt centuries. 


VI Pragmatic Discussion of the OFRC 


VI.1 Previous Approaches to the Pragmatic Interpretation 
of Runic Inscriptions 


While we know a lot about the development of sounds and sound patterns, and the struc- 
ture of words, phrases and sentences, we still know very little about how speakers used 
words and sentences to communicate. Did earlier speakers of English use the same reper- 
toire of speech acts that we use today? Did they use them in the same way? How did they 
signal speech act values and how did they negotiate them in cases of uncertainty? 
Taavitsainen/Jucker (2008, p. 2) 


The previous pragmatic discourse, particularly of the first half of the 20 century, 
explored the communicative potential of runic inscriptions with a focus on the 
assumed “magical” and “ritual” context, the extra-human communication. This is 
addressed by Page (1999, p. 12-13), who differentiates between the two research 
positions by referring to imaginative runologists, who regard the script as “essen- 
tially magical, as giving access to supernatural powers, being linked to Germanic 
paganism” (i.a. Schneider 1956) and sceptical runologists who “regard runes as 
just another script type, used in the same ways, for religious, magical or plain 
ends, as any other alphabet” (i.e. Beksted 1952, Moltke 1985). Page himself con- 
siders magical and profane relations as coexisting functions of the runic script 
and discards hasty attempts of magico-religious interpretation as a way of evading 
“obscure” inscriptions. This approach is also criticized by Antonsen (2002, p. 41), 
as it “[...] permits investigators to engage in boundless speculation that removes 
these oldest attestations of any Germanic language from the realm of serious lin- 
guistic research”. Antonsen (2002, p. 42) further elaborates: 


[...] runic writing, like all alphabetic writing, was created as a means of communicating be- 
tween persons not within hearing and that it could be and was used for any type of communi- 
cation, whether profane or sacred. Like all other writing systems, it could be used for religious 
purposes and even for purposes of sorcery, but to admit that possibility is a far-cry from claim- 
ing that such use was the original and primary purpose for the development of runic writing. 


In a first attempt to interpret runes with regards to speech act theory, Flowers (2006, 
p. 66) calls for a redefinition of presumably magical inscriptions “in terms of opera- 
tive communication or practical theology”. He proposes interpreting the previously 
designated magical inscriptions as “concrete representations of performative speech 
acts the intent of which was to effect inter-reality communication or discourse.” 
Flowers believes that even though the belief in a divine origin of the script is attest- 
ed in later transmission (i.e. Havamal), this does not imply an immediate magical 
function of the runes themselves. In fact, many inscriptions render religious, 
Christian texts or even abjure the pagan belief although the majority dates later 
to the Middle Ages. For instance, the NORDENDORF I Brooch inscription [KJ151, 
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033; ca. AD 540-590] is often magically interpreted, but this is just one of many 
interpretation options. 

A comprehensive approach to analyse runic inscriptions from the Common Ger- 
manic fupark period according to speech act theory was presented by Zimmermann 
(2006, p. 343), who considers these inscriptions as “written speech utterances com- 
posed in the medium of the older fubark”. She observes that traditional approaches 
focus on the assessment of the lexical-semantic meaning of an inscription notwith- 
standing the speaker-situation-context. In order to grasp the meaning of the linguis- 
tic utterance, the communicative frame must be reconstructed, which often proves 
to be untraceable, thereby limiting the possibilities of a pragmatic analysis. Zimmer- 
mann further explores the question of whether it is possible to discuss the commu- 
nicative content of a runic inscription with the means of speech act theory accord- 
ing to Austin (1962), Searle (1969) and Wunderlich (1976),'!° even though this is 
primarily a theory of active language usage. As speech act theory does not focus on 
the inner structure of concrete linguistic signs, but on their functional usage and 
their situational context, the disagreement over some inscriptions pertaining to the 
rendered dialect or language might not be too problematic in this context. The origi- 
nal context was often too prematurely described as “ritual”, “sacral”, “magical” or 
“profane”; these descriptions have now come to be regarded as “coexisting func- 
tional relations” (Zimmermann 2006, p. 436). It appears, however, problematic to 
categorize the given utterances according to defined speech acts, as a verification 
regarding their successful outcome is impossible. Additionally, it remains difficult 
to find and define indicators for the illocutionary role. 

Speech act theory investigates the communicative actions in concrete utteran- 
ces of speech, assuming that every speech act — even though consisting of three 
parts, locution (i.e. physical, phonetic realization), illocution (i.e. communicative 
intention delivered by the locution) and perlocution (i.e. effect of the illocution and 
consequences) — focuses on the illocution, which administers an intentional action 
either on the side of the speaker or the hearer (cp. Searle 1962, p. 103). Searle (1969, 
p. 49 ff.) develops conditions which are necessary for the execution of the speech 
act: normality conditions and meaning conditions. They imply that the utterance 
must not be defective and must be genuinely uttered and not part of a secondary 
form of communication (e.g. poetic and metaphoric use of language in linguistic 
games or fictional discourse). These preconditions provide the conventional frame 
shared by producer and receiver of the utterance; in this way, the illocutionary act 
has a conventionalized form of utterance meaning. Searle (1976) differentiates be- 
tween five illocutionary types or classes of speech acts, which are distinguished by 
three main criteria: (1) the illocutionary point or purpose, i.e. the communicative 
and practical intention the speaker pursues with his utterance, (2) the psychological 


116 Wunderlich (1976, p. 25) also includes written forms of utterance into his theory, as does Brinker 
(2001, p. 102) when he applies illocutionary types to written utterances. 
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state expressed by the speaker of the utterance, (3) direction of fit, i.e. the proposi- 
tional content of the utterance consisting of facts of the world. In this way, five 
classes are defined: 


representatives/assertives: “|...] commit the speaker (in varying degrees) to some- 
thing’s being the case, to the truth of the expressed proposition” and can be charac- 
terized as true/false (cp. Searle 1976, p. 10-11). 


directives: “|...] attempts [...] by the speaker to get the hearer to do something” (Sear- 
le 1976, p. 11). Associated illocutionary verbs: ask, order command, request, beg, 
plead, pray, entreat, invite, permit, advise etc. (cp. Searle 1976, p. 17).""” 


commissives: “[...] commit the speaker [...] to some future course of action” (cp. Sear- 
le 1976, p. 11). Associated illocutionary verbs: promise."® 


expressives (“[...] express the psychological state of affairs specified in the proposi- 
tional content” (cp. Searle 1976, p. 12). Associated illocutionary verbs: thank, con- 
gratulate, apologize, condole, deplore, welcome etc. 


declaratives [= Austin’s “performatives”™]: “[...] successful performance of one of 
its members brings about the correspondence between the propositional content 
and reality, successful performance guarantees that the propositional content corre- 
sponds to the world [...]”, (cp. Searle 1976, p. 13). 


This act often involves an extra-linguistic institution, in which the speaker/hearer 
must occupy a “special place” with the necessary authorization (cp. Searle 1976, 
p. 14). Associated illocutionary verbs: declare.'’”° This presupposes a creation of new 


117 Zimmermann (2006, p. 446) tentatively suggests placing the STROM Whetstone [KJ50, KIEL 
s. v. STROM, no date; wate hali hino horna | haha skapi habu ligi, ‘Wet this stone horn! Scathe, 
scythe! Lie, that which is mown down!’ cp. Antonsen 1975, Nr. 45] and TORVINKA B Stone [KJ62, 
KIEL s.v. TORVINKA B, ca. 460-490; (h)eprodwen{u/g}k, ‘Verschwinde von hier!’ [‘Get out of 
here’, LK]] here, based on the imperative and optative forms. The STROM inscription may, however, 
be considered poetical and thus breach the normality conditions. 

118 Zimmermann (2006, p. 447) considers the nominal expression on the BJORKETORP Stone, 
[KJ97, DR360, KIEL s. v. B}ORKETORP, no date; uparabasba ‘Schadenprophezeiung’ [‘harm prophe- 
cy’, LK] in this context, but the categorization remains ambiguous: It may be interpreted as a threat 
(category: commissive), but may equally render a statement about the future state of the world 
(category: representative). 

119 Performative acts imply that “the issuing of the utterance is the performing of an action”; they 
can be contractual (‘I bet’) or declaratory (‘I declare war’) (cp. Austin 1962, p. 6-7). The circumstances 
need to be appropriate, the speaker or another person usually performs other physical or mental 
actions. Infelicities, or preconditions have to be fulfilled for a felicitous outcome, such as presence of 
particular persons and appropriate context of an accepted conventional procedure, correct execution 
and completion of the procedure, the persons’ attitude and willingness (cp. Austin 1962, p. 15). 

120 Zimmermann (2006, p. 444) lists the erilak-inscriptions (i.e. LINDHOLMEN, ekerilaRsawila- 
gaRhateka) under this category, which are structurally composed with a form of the verb Gmc 
*haitan ‘to be called, carry a name’, cp. G heifen. 
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facts; the name or title was presumably not effective before. With relation to a per- 
son, this could represent the nomination or confirmation of a functional position 
with possible legitimation for further actions. These types of inscriptions can be 
complemented with further expressions or particles and further signs to which a 
linguistic function can be contributed, e.g. alu on LINDHOLMEN [KJ29, DR261, KIEL 
s. v. LINDHOLMEN; no date] or ga (gibu auja) on KRAGEHUL [KJ27, DR196, KIEL s. v. 
KRAGEHUL; ca. AD 400 — 500]. The KRAGEHUL Spear-Shaft also attests a form of 
Gmc *wihijan, 1° pers. sg. ind. pres. ‘I consecrate’, which may class as a declarative 
as well. Whether the consecration is to be considered effective/successful outside 
the situative context has to be critically assessed. 

In applying speech act theory to runic inscriptions, the following preliminary 
conditions must be considered (cp. Zimmermann 2006, p. 441 ff.): the theory requires 
primary communicational intention within the inscription; they must not be deficient 
and must move within a conventionalized linguistic frame. The first four speech act 
classes are considered universals and can therefore be applied to runic inscriptions; 
the representatives are highly culturally specific and presuppose institutions as 
frames for the interpretation of the corresponding illocution. Within this category, the 
speech act is far more formalized as the variation of utterance forms is limited. Exten- 
sions of speech act classes might be necessary with relation to the cult/sacral or magi- 
cal inscriptions. These could be defined as “religious speech acts”! if they are inter- 
nally comparable in their communicative function (cp. Zimmermann 2006, p. 442). 
For the speech act categorization, it is necessary to identify illocutionary indicators 
(sprechhandlungsbezeichnende Ausdriicke). Performative expressions can be marked 
explicitly by a verb and often show the symptomatic double structure of an introduc- 
tory clause with a performative verb in 1° pers. sg. ind. pres. and the proposition in 
a subordinate clause. Further, specific syntactical characteristics of an expression can 
function as illocutionary indicators, such as imperative forms, interrogative forms, 
grammatical modi, presence of specific conjunctions and particles, formulaic expres- 
sions or special lexical elements (cp. Zimmermann 2006, p. 443). The attribution to a 
class is complicated by non-marked sentences, where para-linguistic i.e. non-verbal 
(intonation, gestures, mimics) factors of spoken speech are usually taken as addition- 
al indicators. Additionally, the social and situational contexts allow for drawing con- 
clusions over and above the actual proposition of the utterance. 

Even though speech act theory as a model for the interpretation of communica- 
tive intention behind a runic utterance seems suitable for Zimmermann’s (2006) 
inscriptions in the Older fupark, its application to the material of the OFRC is limited. 


121 A religious speech act in Vossenkuhl’s (1993, p. 92) definition is, for example, a prayer, which 
cannot be defined according to the four speech act classes: It does not express feelings (expres- 
sives), nor does it change the state of the world through its propositional content (representative) 
or request action from the speaker or hearer. The felicity conditions of a religious speech act are 
indeterminable, as it is impossible for the speaker to verify the felicitous outcome of his illocution 
on the side of the hearer. 
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The available material, which is conspicuously marked by brevity of linguistic form, 
often does not meet the relevant preconditions: With the exception of OOSTUM 
[OFRC6, deda]), no further verb-forms are attested which would allow identification 
as illocutionary indicators. Some inscriptions generally elude a structural analysis 
as no Satisfactory interpretation can be offered (i.e. BERGAKKER [OFRC13], BRIT- 
SUM [OFRC17], WESTEREMDEN B [OFRC19], RASQUERT [OFRC21], WIJNALDUM A 
[OFRC24] or due to fragmentarity of transmission (AMAY [OFRC2], KANTENS 
[OFRC1], HOOGEBEINTUM [OFRC4]); in this case, the illocution cannot be inferred 
as the utterance is defective or unintelligible. Overall, ten inscriptions, comprised 
of PNs, appellatives and proper nouns, are one-word-inscriptions, in which the 
propositional content is comprised within one word (i.e. noun, often a PN), only. A 
specific sub-group of these one-word inscriptions, the so-called “self-referential” 
inscriptions (i.e. kobu ‘comb’ on TOORNWERD [OFRC5]), may be considered repre- 
sentatives as they denote their substrate: The linguistic expression is literally at- 
tached to its own extra-linguistic referent and the reference function seems to be at 
the centre of this speech act (cp. Zimmermann 2006, p. 448). 

In conclusion, the available material of the OFRC calls for a different approach 
to pragmatic analysis. In the analysis of the linguistic content, the focus was direct- 
ed to the structural, syntactic description of the written utterance according to OE 
phrases in order to trace underlying text formulae. Based on these formulae, hypo- 
thetical communicative intentions are proposed tentatively. This analysis is embed- 
ded within a comprehensive pragmatic model based on Diiwel (2008) and Waldis- 
piihl (2013), which provides an extra-linguistic, object-functional frame and a wider 
socio-cultural context (cp. Chapter I.1.2). 


VI.2 Theoretical Preliminaries: Structural Consequences 
and Communicative Context of Written Communication 


Text is a means to overcome the ephemeral and synchronic character of oral/spoken 
communication and allows diachronic, communicative-linguistic transmission.!? 
The use of writing for the Verdauerung, the practice of creating persistence of lin- 
guistic utterances (sprachliche Handlung), leads to systematically different results 
in comparison to oral communication: dissociation or isolation from the original 


122 The defining characteristics which constitute a ‘text’ and its textuality are still disputed. Buss- 
mann (1996, p. 479) understands text as a “[t]heoretical term of formally limited, mainly written 
expressions that include more than one sentence”. While “text” refers to any linguistic utterance 
in linguistics, its constitutive reference is mainly script. Giinther (1994, XI) regards any utterance 
marked by criteria such as cohesion, coherence, intentionality and finality as text. He points to a 
pragmatic definition of text as the result of an expanded communicative context (zerdehnte Sprechs- 
ituation), where not the written form is decisive but its isolation from the original communicative 
context (cp. Ehlich 1994). 
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communicative context, the disruption of the co-presence of its involved agents 
(sender/receiver or carver-designer/reader), and the independence of the product 
from its production/producer and reception/recipient, cp. Ehlich (1994, p. 19, 21). 
The sensual accessibility of the linguistic utterance translates from the phonetic 
medium to the haptic materiality of graphical structuring and visual representation. 
Through Verschriftung or scripting, languages undergo a second abstraction and 
semiotization process from the phonetic to the graphical medium, thereby rendering 
the eventual reconstruction processes much longer and more complicated (cp. Eh- 
lich 1994, p. 20). 

While the reconstruction process is marked by a high degree of complexity, the 
emergence of script as a medium of tradition was primarily characterized by its re- 
duced complexity and structural and formal deprivation in opposition to the high- 
developed, sophisticated oral tradition. It seems the structure of written communica- 
tion requires less form than oral communication, which Ehlich (1994, p. 26) justifies 
with the ephemeral character of early texts, while another, more immediate aspect 
might simply have been the scarcity of writing material and its complicated and ex- 
pensive production and preparation (i.e. availability of suitable material such as ant- 
ler, yew-wood, jewellery etc., availability of suitable tools for smoothing of a writing- 
surface, multi-step production processes of papyrus scrolls, vellum and paper). 

The objectification of linguistic utterances, the translation to a visual and haptic 
dimension on a physical substrate, has consequences for the communicative con- 
text. As written utterances are substrate-bound, new communication scenarios arise 
depending on the mobility of the object. Here, also the object bearer should be 
observed more closely. A text may be bound to a locostative (i.e. fixed and bound, 
i.e. stone, wall inscriptions) or locomobile (i.e. portable or mobile) object, but is 
always received by a locomobile reader (cp. Ehlich 1994, p. 30). The transportability 
of a locomobile text allows for the multiplication of receptions as the linguistic ut- 
terance is made diatopically and also diachronically (if persistence is given) acces- 
sible.’?? In this expanded communicative context, the linguistic content remains 
constantly embedded within the original communicative context, while the agents 
and situative contexts are dynamic and variable. Nevertheless, an inscription as a 
written utterance is originally designed and executed within a specific context, in- 
volving interactive agents, a carver/designer and a receiver; the communicative in- 
tention can only be reconstructed hypothetically. Therefore, Waldispiihl (2013, 
p. 107) defines rune-inscribed objects as “objects of hypothetical utterances”, which 
may be debated against the question of their functionality as part of a social interac- 
tion and communication, and the significance of the inscription as part of this origi- 


123 This locomobile text type contributes to the expansion of written communication and also to 
the development of the substrates from heavy to lighter forms: Ehlich (1994, p. 30) constitutes a 
wider epochal development from the earthenware phase (Oriental cuneiform), via parchment/vel- 
lum and finally the paper phase. 
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nal communicative context. The final aim is the reconstruction of script usage at a 
certain point of time within a certain culture. 

A pragmatic model for the interpretation of locomobile inscriptions is presented 
by Diiwel (2008, p. 16-17) and Waldispiihl (2013, p. 106-110), who form the theoreti- 
cal frame for the analysis.1* Diiwel considers runic inscriptions primarily as syn- 
chronic text evidence pertaining to a certain period with a particular, linguistic (i.e. 
denotative-semantic) content. This intra-linguistic content is the focus of linguistic 
interpretation, while the text function may be interpreted with regards to inter- 
human and/or extra-human communication. The intra-linguistic content is framed 
by an extra-linguistic context, which defines the relation between the inscription 
and its substrate, as well as the wider cultural context in which the object was manu- 
factured. Relevant questions for the reconstruction of script usage here concern the 
spatial placement of the inscription (front vs. back side), the time of inscription affix- 
ing (during the process of fabrication vs. time of use),!*° and matching or diverging 
signs of wear of object and inscription. In the case of locomobile objects, the analysis 
of object provenance, possible movement (import, export), functional application 
in material culture, deposition circumstances (intentional vs. unintentional, (ritual) 
deposition, grave context etc.), find circumstances (in situ vs. disrupted context), 
and associations in assemblages may help to establish the object’s immediate, syn- 
chronic context and to establish a comprehensive object biography. 

Waldispiihl (2013, p. 106-109, cp. Fig. 11) summarizes Dtiwel’s intra-linguistic 
context under ‘linguistic content’, while the extra-linguistic context is covered by 
her categories ‘socio-cultural context’ (this also comprises Diiwel’s inter-/extra- 
human communication) and ‘inscription-bearing-object’. She complements the in- 
tra-linguistic analysis, which also includes the grapho-typological analysis, with the 
consideration of the object’s visual design. This refers to the inscription’s layout, the 
graphic design (uniform, ornamental), and further para-linguistic and ornamental 
entries as cotext. For the functional interpretation of an inscription, the discussion 
of the substrate’s function in material culture is crucial, while the material charac- 
teristics of the object define the style and execution of script: the materiality of 
the object determines the method of inscription-affixing and its expected wear and 
abrasion (cp. Waldispiihl 2013, p. 108). 

Waldispiihl (2013, p. 109-110) points out that all aspects mentioned are not to 
be considered as constant entities but are prone to diachronic and cultural varia- 
tion. The object function and its materiality, as well as function and reception of the 


124 The RuneS Project is to discuss and define models for the pragmatic analysis of runic inscrip- 
tions in Module 3. For now, Diiwel’s (2008) suggestions and Waldispiihl’s (2013) model serve as a 
starting-point for future discussion. 

125 It has to be considered that some objects may have been heirlooms at the time of their deposi- 
tion and that the inscription age may therefore not be identical with the object age and/or the age 
of contextual associations. 
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COMMUNICATIVE, SOCIO-CULTURELL 
CONTEXT 


INSCRIPTION-BEARING- 
OBJECT 

— material characteristics 
— object function 


INSCRIPTION 
— visual design 
— linguistic content 


Fig. 11: Pragmatic model for the interpretation of written (runic) communication by Waldispthl 
(2013, p. 107, fig. 12; slightly modified [LK]). 


inscription vary diachronically, but it may be assumed that the object was originally 
embedded within a concrete interactive communication. This original context may 
be reconstructed by estimations of communicative scenarios and description of 
tendencies in order to avoid anachronistic misinterpretations. 

In this thesis, the circumstantial, archaeological data for each object are com- 
piled in the respective edition entry, where the contextualization of the object is 
approached by finding typological and functional parallels and analogies. These 
not only support an accurate dating, but also provide a wider associative frame 
within the larger and better attested runic traditions of Southern Germany and Scan- 
dinavia. This is particularly relevant, as all objects in the OFRC are locomobile and 
stray finds without immediate context and would otherwise remain contextually 
isolated. Additionally, structural analogies are collected for the linguistic content 
with the aim of tracing underlying patters for the construction of formulae. The 
interpretation of each inscribed object in the corpus consists, therefore, of a linguis- 
tic, denotative-semiotic interpretation, and is embedded within the archaeological, 
object-functional context. 


VI.3 Inscription-Types, Formulae and Communicative Intentions 


The pragmatic analysis was conducted according to inscription-types, which are neu- 
trally differentiated by the number of lexical items present, a method also adopted 
done by Diiwel (2002) for his analysis of self-referential inscriptions. This requires a 
prior identification of the written sequence as an inscription, an epigraphical entry, 
the marks on which can be grouped as signs, and may be grapho-typologically identi- 
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fied and allocated to a writing-system. In a second step, the formal structure of each 
item was described according to phrases.’”° Based on OE case functions attributed to 
the phrases (cp. Mitchell 2011), formulae and hypothetical communicative functions 
were reconstructed.!*” As the material is limited to Frisian runic inscriptions, these 
formulae are purely descriptive and not normative; they cannot be assumed to be 
universal. 

Okasha (1971) defines formulae for Anglo-Saxon Latin and (non-runic) OE loco- 
mobile inscriptions, while Waxenberger (2013b) describes formulae in particular for 
locostatic (i.e. memorial stones and grave-slabs) runic and bi-scriptal Latin-runic 
inscriptions of the OERC.'78 While some of these formula categories can be trans- 
ferred to locomobile objects (i.e. Waxenberger’s descriptive formula, referring to the 
object itself, or name formula, rendering one or more PNs), memorial stones have a 
limited, concrete function, i.e. the reference to the deceased and their commemora- 
tion. The resulting, highly conventionalized memorial formulae are inherently con- 
nected to their substrate and cannot be transferred to locomobile objects. Where 
convenient, formula designations follow common convention, i.e. maker’s formula, 
while other formulae have received new designations. Overall, it was possible to 
reconstruct 14 formulae from the evidence in the corpus, including all interpretable 
inscriptions independent of their final corpus attribution (cp. Tab. 23). As the case- 
attribution is sometimes uncertain (i.e. inscriptions with final-u), all options are 
listed, but the more unlikely ones are labelled with a question mark; magenta high- 
lighting marks certain attestations. 

Resulting from the analysis, the formula attested the most is the simple-name 
formula 1a (9/18 attestations): possibly two female PNs (?AMAY [OFRC2], FERWERD 
[OFRC3]) and six male PNs (SKANOMODU [OFRC8], SCHWEINDORF [OFRC9], HAR- 
LINGEN [OFRC10], FOLKESTONE/GLASGOW [OFRC11], MIDLUM [OFRC12], BORG- 
HAREN [OFRC15], BERNSTERBUREN [OFRC20]). The simple-name formula provides 
evidence for proper nouns (nomen proprium, PNs), which identify individuals, and 
appellatives (nomen appellativum), which identify classes or categories; both nouns 
or nomina function as denomination markers (cp. Hoffmann 1999, p. 213). While an 
appellativum may be assumed for Weland on SCHWEINDORF (referring to a sub- 
group of artificial, skilful smiths), most attestations are proper nouns, which cap- 
ture an individual out of a group and identify him/her via a declarative speech act 


126 The abbreviations in Tab. 23 for the phrases, word-classes and subscript cases are: Noun 
Phrase [NP], Verb Phrase [VP], Prepositional Phrase [PP], Personal Name [PN], Noun [N], Verb [V, 
finite/infinite], nominative [nom], genetive [gen], dative [dat], accusative [acc], instrumental [instr], 
vocative [voc]. 

127 Formulae are defined in accordance with Waxenberger (2013b, p. 498) as “a set of slots filled 
with a certain set of lexical items”; these items are defined according to phrases. 

128 Waxenberger (2013b, p. 496) differentiates between mixed inscriptions as “Roman characters 
and runes appearing in one-word side-by-side“, and bi-scriptal inscriptions, “where there is one 
inscription in runes and another in Roman characters”. 
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(Hoffmann 1999, p. 224). The name is not effective yet and the recipient might not 
know it. While the labelling function (Etikettierung) creates a “topological relation 
between the name and its bearer” (cp. Hoffmann 1999, p. 227), names can also appear 
materially attached to the bearer (i.e. name-tag) or the bearer can be made traceable 
with the help of a pointer (signpost) or its fixation in close vicinity with specific orien- 
tation (and according to specific conventions, i.e. for maps). Hoffmann (1999, p. 227) 
explains the intention behind such a labelling as announcing, fixating and establish- 
ing a name relation, even though the relation also existed prior to the labelling. The 
name relation here is accessed via its textuality, which replaces the memory (“Die 
Textualitat ersetzt die Memoria”). This traceability function of name-tags may be of 
specific importance with regard to locomobile objects, for a single-name inscription 
allows relating to and tracing the object’s owner and thus implicitly marks posses- 
sion.” Based on Late-Roman and early Germanic minting convention, the most 
likely extra-linguistic referent of runic inscriptions in the coin exergue is the moneyer, 
whose coins can be traced via this legend (cp. MIDLUM, zpa). As the function of 
the runic solidi remains uncertain (monetary or decorative/ornamental?), so does the 
eventual referent. The PN Bobo on BORGHAREN may fulfil the traceability function 
par excellence as the brooch was found in a grave-context containing male remains; 
Tud(d)a on BERNSTERBUREN has a closer linguistic cotext, which may provide fur- 
ther pragmatic context, if it were interpretable, i.e. it may not necessarily be a sin- 
gle-word inscription after all. 

The following group with the highest number of attestations consists of two 
curious inscriptions, kobu ‘comb’ on TOORNWERD [OFRC5] and kate ‘knuckle- 
bone’ on HAMWIC [OFRC22], which are closely related to the source formula 1g (not 
attested in the OFRC, but on CAISTOR-BY-NORWICH Astragalus [OERC13], rf ShFn 
‘(of a) roe-deer’. This type of inscription was earlier defined by Diiwel (2001, 2002) as 
an object designation (Inschriftenrdgerbezeichnung), either denoting the object func- 
tion or material.!?? Diiwel (2002, p. 284-286) offers the following interpretation sce- 
narios for this seemingly unnecessary double-identification: (i) naive joy of being lit- 


132 This may not have been the only function. Also, this might also be an anachronistic conclusion 
based on our modern function attribution to name-tags; this means that all functions discussed 
here are hypothetical and only approximations and tendencies. 

133 Diiwel (2001) groups two one-word inscriptions, the TOORNWERD Comb [OFRC5] and ELISE- 
NHOF Comb (cp. Tempel 1979), kabr, under the category ‘object designations’ (Inschriften mit der 
Bezeichnung des Objektes/Inschriftetrdgers). In his later publication, Diiwel (2002) differentiates fur- 
ther between two sub-categories: (1) inscription indicating the function of the object [here: 1a]; and 
(2) inscriptions indicating the material of the object independently of its function [here: 1g]. Further 
differentiations can be drawn within each group between (a) one-word inscriptions, and (b) multi- 
ple-word inscriptions (cp. Diiwel 2002, p. 279). He attributes TOORNWERD to 1a, CAISTOR-BY-NOR- 
WICH Brooch [OERC14, luda giboetz sigilze], WHEATLEY Ring [OERC, hring ic hate] to 1b, HAM- 
WIC to 2a and lists the ‘special cases’ FC [OERC3], BRANDON Antler Handle [OERC9] and CAISTOR- 
BY-NORWICH Astragalus [OERC13]. 
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erate, channelled in form of writing exercises (cp. Stoklund 1998, p. 59), (ii) fixation 
of the object (‘name magic’), protection against loss or theft, (iii) allusions to biblical 
verses or parodies (cp. LOSEN Stone vs. Johannes 1,8: “ego sum alpha et omega”). 
Waxenberger (2017a, p. 111) considers this inscription type a compact formula, in 
which a single-word on the surface replaces a whole phrase, i.e. TOORNWERD, 
kobu ‘(I comb my hair) by means of a comb’ or FRIENSTEDT (Schmid/Nedoma/ 
Diiwel 2010/2011), kaba ‘(I am called) comb’. Only a comprehensive study across 
all runic traditions (and possibly including Continental Celtic and Medieval-Latin 
epigraphical inscriptions) may eventually contribute to the clarification of the com- 
municative intention behind these formulae. A preliminary list of self-referential 
inscriptions was compiled by Diiwel (2002), which may serve as a starting point for 
future research on this curious inscription type. 


Part 3: The OFRC Edition 


Combs 


OFRC1: KANTENS Comb Case 


Fig. 12: KANTENS Comb, obverse and reverse © Groninger Museum, Groningen. 


| Object 


1.1 Name and Catalogue Number 
KANTENS Comb Case, Id. No. 1903-06-0006a. 


1.2 Present Location 
Groninger Museum, Province Groningen (Netherlands). 


1.3 Description of Object 

The comb case would have belonged to a triangular zoomorphic ‘Frisian’ type comb 
and presents the characteristic animal protomes at the end plates and the typical 
barred composite structure. Two animal heads with long snouts, made of separate 
smaller end plates and decorated solely with dot-in-circle eyes on one side (= obverse), 
face each other at the apices, thereby surmounting the rectangular back plate. The 
comb’s composite structure consists of a back plate, decorated with two horizontally 
incised rows of four lines between the first and third rivet along the plate’s upper 
and lower edges/rims, onto which separate end plates and bars have been fastened 


https: //doi.org/10.1515/9783110728224-008 
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with iron rivets. The separate animal plates are adjusted first at the ends of the back 
plate and then a third layer of two (originally three) bars (profile: plano-convex) is 
fixed with the iron rivets onto the back plate. The remaining two bars have been 
decorated with simple groups of vertical lines (between seven and nine cuts), which 
have been incised offset as to form a checkboard pattern. Diiwel/Tempel (1970, 
p. 356) argue that the third bar would have shown a matching design, as can be 
inferred from similar finds from Hoogebeintum (Roes 1963, Pl. XIII:4). Additionally, 
a case from Kastell Deutz (R6misch Germanisches Museum K6ln, Acc.No. DEUTZ 147) 
equals the Kantens case in form and decoration. 


1.4 Material, Size, Condition/State of Object 

Bone (no further specifications). 

Back plate: 12 cm (length), 2.25 cm (height), 2 0.2 cm. 

Animal plates: 1.5 cm (width), @ 0.25 cm (cp. Diitwel/Tempel 1970, p. 355) 

The right animal protome plate is partly broken off and the bottom bar is missing. 
Apart from that, the case appears to be in a good state. 


1.5 Date and Place of Discovery 

Whilst the comb was found in 1903 in the terp Kantens (Groningen), its inscription 
was detected much later by W.-D. Tempel, who discovered the runes during his PhD 
research at the Groninger Museum. The find was first published by Diiwel/Tempel 
(1970). As no further details are known about the find circumstances, the comb 
remains unstratified and unassociated. 


1.6 Date and Method of Dating 
Diiwel/Tempel (1970, p. 357, Ditwel 2008, p. 86) date the comb type to the 5 century 
based on analogy with an associated find from a closed grave context at Hoogebein- 
tum, Ferwerderadeel, an inhumation grave with a zoomorphic comb and case, next 
to a cruciform brooch with animal head foot (cp. Boeles 1951, Pl. 35:5). This date is 
confirmed by MacGregor’s (1985, p. 85) conclusive dating based on finds from York 
(cp. MacGregor 1975), Caistor-by-Norwich (cp. Myres/Green 1973), Lackford (cp. Leth- 
bridge 1951) and Spong Hill (cp. Hills 1981); he moves the barred zoomorphic combs 
and corresponding cases slightly forward to the late 4 c. until the 5 c. (cp. Mac- 
Gregor 1985, p. 85). Hills/Lucy (2013, p. 121) disagree with MacGregor and assume a 
5 century date for this comb-type and case based on the “strong correlation with 
early Anglo-Saxon cremation cemeteries”. A 5 century date is therefore assumed 
for KANTENS. 

Uncommented dates: Miedema (1974, p. 115; 5** c. [= Diiwel/Tempel 1970)]), 
Quak (1990, p. 362; 5 c.), Page (2001, p. 525; 5 c.), Looijenga (1996a, p. 92, 2003a, 
p. 324; early 5" c.). 
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1.7 Provenance 

This type of single-edged comb and its corresponding comb case is clearly differen- 
tiatable from other contemporaneous comb types based on its prominent zoomor- 
phic forms and the plano-convex bars attached onto a flat back plaque, which lead 
to the denomination “barred zoomorphic” (cp. MacGregor 1975; 1985, p. 85; Hills 
1981). This type of comb is comprised in Thomas’ (1960, p. 104 ff.) group Type III 
including composite combs with extensions on the connecting plates, which appear 
around the beginning of the 5 century and show a slightly more eastern distribu- 
tion.3* Usually both comb and case present antithetic animal protomes at the termi- 
nals, in some cases, however, only the comb features the zoomorphic decoration 
while the case lacks it (cp. Roes 1963, Pl. XIII, 4) or the other way round (cp. Roes 
1963, Pl. XI: 6-7). According to Roes (1963, p. 12-13), the zoomorphic type went out 
of fashion at the end of the 5 century (“the VIth century probably saw it no more”) 
and has often been found in the terps, leading to its description as “Frisian”, but is 
not limited to this area.’ Later versions, which make up most of the terp finds, 
show the snout of the animal merging with the case and eventually the head is 
completely integrated into the case, leaving only the eyes and the slanting snout as 
a remainder of the original design. The last step of the development sees only the 
outline of the case restored. This development is also found in the Rhineland and 
other regions, whereas the terp area finds present a different evolution: The heads 
emerge above the body of the case and the front connecting plate is replaced with 
two or three bars. In this case, the animals are cut out of separate plates which are 
inserted between the back plate and bars on the front in order to create space for 
the teeth plaques. The final phase of these combs sees the protomes reduced to 
small projections until they eventually also disappear. Four specimens of this spe- 
cifically “Frisian” type (incl. KANTENS) have come up in the terp regions, while a 
singular find comes from York according to Roes (cp. Roes 1963, p. 12-13). Conclud- 
ing from the preponderance of this type in Frisia, Tempel (1970, p. 356) argues for 
a locally limited special group (rdumlich begrenzte Sondergruppe), which might indi- 
cate a possible production site in Frisia. Yet, later finds and studies altered the 
distribution pattern and questioned the designation “Frisian”. MacGregor (1975) 


134 Thomas (1960, p. 104) defines this comb type based on the form of the connecting plates and 
their extension, i.e. a rectangular or slightly bent connection plate with an oval or quadrate exten- 
sion at the top. The Oberflacht comb (No. 76, dated to the 6" c.) develops a small, knob-formed 
extension and belongs to a typologically late form. Its case is most similar to FERWERD. Another 
late form, the Mingolsheim comb (No. 69) resembles KANTENS in its animal protome features, but 
has a hump-back formed handle-plate; its case, however, features the typical bars. Her distribution 
map (map 8, see FERWERD OFRC3, IV.3) shows a cluster in the Oder/Weichsel and Elbe-Germanic 
area, in southern Scandinavia (special forms on Gotland) and southern Russia. 

135 Smith (2000) identifies barred zoomorphic combs depicted on Pictish symbol stones from the 
north-east of Scotland, which might point towards early 5'* century trade contacts between the 
North Sea resident peoples and the Picts. 
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points to close affinities between Anglo-Saxon England and Frisia based on the oc- 
currence of barred-zoomorphic combs at two sites in Norfolk specifically, at the 
Caistor-by-Norwich cremation cemetery (ca. first half of the 5‘ century) and at the 
Spong Hill cremation cemetery (Early Anglo-Saxon Period, ca. 5"*-6 c.). The rest 
of the country only brought to light singular finds in York (two exemplars; York- 
shire), Girton College (comb case; Cambridgeshire), Pakenham (comb; Suffolk) and 
Lackford (case; Suffolk). The comb-case of Lackford was found in a bossed urn 
(Buckelurne) dated to the 5° c. Regarding the model for the zoomorphic design of 
the comb, MacGregor (1975, p. 197) points to Late Roman the military equipment of 
Germanic laeti on both sides of the Channel: “[...] the use of the opposed terminals 
is immediately reminiscent of the late 4° and 5" century military belt fittings asso- 
ciated with Germanic laeti in Continental frontier areas as well as in this country 
[England]”. Parallels of these zoomorphic combs on the Continent derive mostly 
from the provinces of Friesland and Groningen with additional, singular finds from 
Issendorf (Lower Saxony, ca. 2" half of the 4" c.) and a case from Kastell Deutz. 
MacGregor (1975, p. 198) concludes that “[...] too much intermixture of different 
ethnic groups is known to have taken place along the Frisian littoral to permit these 
combs to be used on their own as indicators of specifically ‘Frisian’ elements in the 
immigrant population”. Nevertheless, they can indicate at least Germanic presence 
and point to the immediate origins of the local 5 century groups independent of 
their ethnic affiliations. 

Hills (1981) identifies at least 34 combs”° of this type at Spong Hill and recon- 
structs the development of this comb type: While the plano-convex bars first appear 
on Roman double-sided combs dating to the 4 century, the zoomorphic extensions 
emerge first with the triangular single-sided combs of Western Europe. These are 
described in Thomas’ (1960) Type III, variant 3 combs, which have decorative exten- 
sions to the centre tooth plates that extend above the outer back-plates, either in 
zig-zag forms, scalloped edges, pierced or cut into the form of animal heads (cp. 
Hills 1981, p. 98). Thomas’ Type III brings together B6hme’s (1974, p. 122-126, fig. 48) 
group D, triangular combs with arched/scalloped and zig-zag extensions, and 
group E, triangular combs with zoomorphic animal-head extensions. Hills (1981, 
p. 98) claims that “[b]oth D and E combs are relevant to a discussion of ‘Frisian’ 
combs, E because of the zoomorphic detail and D because they are found with cases 
of the barred zoomorphic variety otherwise associated with ‘Frisian’ combs”. At that 
time, 27 group D specimens had been found in England, while six were reported 
from the Netherlands and three from Germany, rendering a wider North Sea and 


136 According to Hills (1981, p. 99), 60 inhumations and 1268 cremations had been excavated at 
Spong Hill by the end of 1978, but only the cremations had produced combs: 51 were unidentifiable, 
36 triangular, 32 barred, 7 double-sided, 4 miniature and 1 semi-circular. According to the latest 
Spong Hill report, the cemetery has in the final instance produced overall 45 barred zoomorphic 
combs, 7 comb cases and small fragments and bars associated with this type (cp. Hills/Lucy 2013, 
p. 118, fig. 2.47-2.50). 
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much more northern European distribution than the earlier assumed “Frisian” pat- 
tern. Hills therefore calls for a neutral renaming of this comb. In the final Spong 
Hill report, Hills/Lucy (2013, p. 121) point to the large number of combs from Spong 
Hill, which is possibly due to the “careful retrieval of objects from the cremation”, 
but may also point to their manufacture in Norfolk, “[...] or possibly the movement 
of considerable numbers of these combs to England from the North Sea littoral in 
the fifth century”. The female/male correlation of this comb type in Spong Hill is 
2:1, based on of a small sample of 12 from 45 cremations. 

Ashby (2007, p. 2) comprises barred zoomorphic combs under his Type 1b, combs 
with ‘extra’ connecting plates, and adds that this formerly “Frisian” type comb is 
now thought of as an Anglo-Saxon product with reference to Hills’ (1981) Spong Hill 
research.” As KANTENS is a case without a corresponding comb, no direct conclu- 
sion can be drawn on the comb it protected. Cases imitating the barred-zoomorphic 
construction of the comb start to appear in the 5 century at the Northern German 
sites Issendorf, Dittenheim, Wildau, in Frisia and East-Anglia (Spong Hill, Lackford, 
and Girton College); triangular-backed combs have been found in association with 
barred-zoomorphic cases in i.a. Spong Hill (cp. MacGregor 1984, p. 97-98). 


Il Inscription 


Il.1 Location and Execution of the Runes 

The runes were engraved on the back plate of the comb (= obverse) and appear 
placed towards the left third of the plate. They nearly fill the space between the 
decorative groups of lines, thereby using them as a frame. It seems as if the carver 
started with the staves and added the unconnected side twigs afterwards, without 
actually finishing the inscription.!7* Only two rather vague runes are visible on the 
worn bone surface. A shorter stave attached to the upper framing line is visible on 
the left next to R1, but is not further identifiable. In general, the inscription seems 
fragmentary and the runic character is questionable. 


1.2 Direction and Arrangement of Writing 
Due to the fragmentary character, the direction of writing cannot be defined conclu- 
sively and depends on the interpretation of the signs. According to Diiwel (Diiwel/ 


137 Ashby (2007, p. 2) defines Type 1 as “composite, single-sided combs, united by their low 
length : height ratio, and frequently elaborate ornament”. Type 1a is the assumed basic template for 
1b and is a Late Antique—Early Saxon small and ornate comb of triangular or round-backed form. 
138 Diiwel/Tempel (1970, p. 356) assume that a longer inscription might have originally been 
present based on some still visible cuts. If the inscription had indeed been longer at some point, 
one would expect to see at least some continuing, fading imprints, which were not discernible 
during the autopsy in September 2015. However, these lines might have diminished over the years 
since Tempel’s inspection. 
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Tempel 1970, p. 363), both sinistrograde and rectograde readings are possible as the 
runes lw may also represent inverted runes. Assuming one of the visible runes ap- 
pears inverted “NIN and interpreting the second rune as an il, which can in general 
be read variably, a sinistrograde and/or rectograde reading is again possible. The 
runes appear to be cut within the space between the groups of lines which run 
along the lower and bottom edges of the back plate. This seems to point to their use 
as framing lines, reflecting a common practice in all runic writing traditions. 


Il.3 Shapes and Sound Values of Runes 


RI R2 
J 1 wy 


Fig. 13: KANTENS Comb inscription © Groninger Museum; Schematic drawing 
and Master-Transliteration [LK]. 


R1, 1: R1 is matched between the top and bottom framing line. The side-twig 
is not attached to the main-stave. 

R2, {l/w}|: R2 cannot be identified with certainty. The lower side-twig is directed 
towards the left and inverted; it either forms a slightly rounded pocket 
for a wynn-rune or a side-twig of an 1. 


Il Text 


Ill.1 Discussion 


Autopsy Master-Transliteration Interpretation 
09.09. 2015 JUL/w}y No interpretation. 
17.11.2017 


[LK] 
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The autopsy did not reveal any new discoveries or insights (cp. previous translitera- 
tions, below III.3). The characters appear deliberate, as they are matched between 
the framing lines. Assuming runic characters, one of them appears inverted depend- 
ing on the direction of reading. The inscription remains fragmentary or possibly 
unfinished, unless one assumes ideographs or a “playful” writing act (cp. Diiwel/ 
Tempel 1970), for which there is, however, no indication. 


II.2 Text Categories and Pragmatics 


III.3. Previous Transliterations and Interpretations 


Author Transliteration Interpretation 
1 Diiwel/Tempel (1970, p. 363) lw No interpretation. 
Diiwel (1998, p. 28, 2008, p. 86) 
2 Buma (1970, p. 25) Uy *laguz; ideographs 
3 Miedema (1974, p. 115) lw No interpretation. 
4 Quak (1990, p. 362) lw No interpretation. 
5 Page (2001, p. 526) lw No interpretation. 
6 _—_Looijenga (1996, p. 92; 2003a, p. 324) U{i/w} No interpretation. 


II.4 Previous Readings and Interpretations 

(1) Diiwel (Diiwel/Tempel 1970, p. 363) identifies two runes, lw, and adds that the 
runic character is certain. Depending on the direction, one of the two has to be 
interpreted as an inverted rune. The form of the w with a rounded pocket resembles 
the form in wodan on the NORDENDORF Bow Fibula I [KJ151; 033]. An interpreta- 
tion seems impossible, but Diiwel excludes the possibility of Begriffsrunen (reading 
the runes as concepts, i.e. ideographs, | for ‘lagu’ and w for ‘wynn’) due to contextu- 
al uncertainties and lack of evidence of ‘magical’ inscriptions on other runic combs. 
He raises the possibility of a “playful” incision of runes as possession markers. 


(2) Buma (1970, p. 25) deciphers two I-runes; the second one is inverted. In an inter- 
pretative attempt, he suggests reading ideographs, *laguz, ‘water’, a symbol for fer- 
tility (fruchtberens, woldijen, woltier). He presents no comment on how this relates 
to the object. 


(3) Miedema (1974, p. 115) cites the prior analysis of Ditwel/Tempel (1970). 


(4) Quak (1990, p. 362) presents Diiwel’s (1970) analysis. 
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(5) Page (2001, p. 526) regards this as the oldest inscription from the terps, but the 
two graphs allow no interpretation. 


(6) Looijenga (1996a, p. 92, 2003a, p. 324) presents a transliteration l{i/w}, presum- 
ably part of a PN. She classifies the inscription as “legible but uninterpretable”. 


I1I.5 Previous Conclusions on Text and Object 

Tempel (1970, p. 357) concludes that the comb is part of a “locally limited group” 
and proposes to (possibly) assume a workshop situated in Frisia. The wider distribu- 
tion of barred-zoomorphic combs (see above I.7) around the North Sea, however, 
has broadened the spectrum of possible production sites. Diiwel (Diiwel/Tempel 
1970, p. 363) suggests interpreting the inscription as a “playful” writing act, possi- 
bly to mark possession. 


IV Varia 


IV.1 Extra-Linguistic Signs and Decoration 
The back-plate is decorated with two groups of four, fine horizontal lines, running 
between the top and bottom rivets. No further decoration is present. 


IV.2 Analogies 

Referenced zoomorphic comb cases: Comb case from Hoogebeintum, Netherlands 
(cp. Roes 1963, p. 13, pl. XIII, 4); Oberflacht comb case, Tuttlingen, Germany (cp. 
Thomas 1960, No. 76, ill. 55; Veeck 1931, ill. 12A). 


IV.3 Maps, Pictures, Drawings etc. 
Roes (1963), pl. XII, 1 (b/w); Diiwel/Tempel (1970), fig. 8 (b/w). 
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OFRC2: AMAY Bone Comb 
| Object 


1.1 Name and Catalogue Number 
AMAY Bone Comb, Id. No. I, 7380. 
Concordance: AZ43. 


1.2 Present Location 
Museum Curtius (= Musée Archéologique Liégeois), Province Liége (Belgium). 


1.3 Description of Object 

The fragmentary single-edged composite bone comb measures ca. 14.7 cm in length 
and is stuck together by six (remaining) rivets, with an additional drilling at the 
fracture line.!3° Probably half of the slightly bent comb is lost; some teeth are still 
present. A slightly winged or horn-formed, rectangular end plaque protrudes at the 
comb’s narrow terminal, with continuing, graduating teeth incisions. The decoration 
consists of groups of finely cut, vertical lines in the middle and towards the remaining 
end. Additionally, parallel framing lines run along the edges of the handle plate. 
Hasse (in Arntz/Zeiss 1939, p. 441) argues that the complete comb would have fea- 
tured ten separate teeth plates, five of which still remain. The fracture appened 
between the fifth and sixth plate, which places the runes between plate five and 
six, i.e. right in the middle of the comb at its broadest width (cp. Arntz/Zeiss 1939, 
p. 441). The comb was described as a Viking comb by Hasse, while Breuer (1938) 
referred to similar pieces from Birka, Vendel and the Frisian terps, rejecting a Frank- 
ish origin. Arntz/Zeiss (1939, p. 439) refer to similar combs in Alemannic row grave 
fields of the 6*-7™ c., which cannot be confirmed (cp. Veeck 1931, pl. 11A, 4).1“° 
However, with its wing-formed protrusions, the comb fits into Tempel’s (1979, p. 157) 
Elisenhof group C (pl. 3, 11), consisting of combs with a straight or bent basis with 
wing-formed protrusions above the handle-plates. These combs are also common in 
terp settlements and are dated to the 8" c. (cp. Tempel 1979, p. 165).1“1 Roes (1963, 
p. 19-21, pl. XX-XXIII) dates the winged combs to a period from the end of the 7 
to the beginning of the 8" c., with a wide distribution across England, Ireland, 
France and Germany. 


139 As an autopsy could not be conducted nor current pictures could be obtained, the description 
and interpretation unfortunately relies entirely on accounts of Arntz/Zeiss (1939) and Diiwel/Tempel 
(1970, p. 370, 372). 

140 This is a comb from Ulm with a straight back and hastate ends; it does not resemble AMAY. 
141 Tempel (1979, p. 165) adds that the same comb type often features in finds from the marshes 
and terps in the Netherlands, where they are often individually designed and therefore elude strict, 
typological classification. 
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1.4 Material, Size, Condition/State of Object 

The remaining, fragmentary bone comb measures ca. 14.7 cm in length (cp. Artz/ 
Zeiss 1939, p. 439). Due to lacking museum information, no further information on 
the comb’s material and current condition is available. 


1.5 Date and Place of Discovery 

The comb was acquired together with a second comb (Id. No. I, 7381) by the Curtius 
Museum in 1892 from an antiquary at Liége, who reported the find spot AMAY, 
Province Liége (Belgium). Looijenga (2003a, p. 303) therefore assumes a connection 
to a Frankish row-grave field close to the Maas in the area between Huy and Liége, 
dated to the end of the 6**-beginning of the 7 century. The respective inhumation 
cemetery is situated west of AMAY, in the valley Chapelle 4 Rémont and was dis- 
covered and explored by Wibin and Davin from April to July 1915 (cp. Wibin/Davin 
1924). Based on the grave equipment of the 16 analysed burials (ca. 20 in total), 
Wibin/Davin (1924, p. 98) date the cemetery to the end of the 6 century. There is, 
however, no mention of combs among the finds in their report. 


1.6 Date and Method of Dating 
Breuer (1938) only states “Merovingian or Carolingian”, while Zeiss (Arntz/Zeiss 
1939, p. 439) tentatively proposes the time frame 6*-8" centuries, arguing it must 
have been roughly contemporary to FERWERD based on the presence of a runic 
inscription. If the comb in fact derives from the Merovingian cemetery at Rue de 
Larrons, the cemetery’s dating may correspond with the deposition date of the 
comb. According to De Bernady De Sigoyer/Bruzzese (2010, p. 115), excavations 
were continued in 2007 and 2008 and brought to light 207 inhumations. A provi- 
sional date from the beginning of the 6" to the 7" century derives from the general 
find assembly, although the final assessment is yet to be presented.” As it is, 
however, uncertain, whether the comb does in fact come from that cemetery, a 
typological dating to the end of the 7 to the beginning of the 8" c. is preferable. 
Uncommented dates: Miedema (1974, p. 114; uncertain), Gysseling (1980, p. 13; 
end of the 6" to the 7 c.), Quak (1990, p. 360; 6/7 c.), Looijenga (1996a, p. 92, 
2003a, p. 303; ca. AD 575-625), Diiwel (2008, p. 86; 6'*/7 c.). 


1.7 Provenance 

Arntz/Zeiss (1939, p. 438) refer to Breuer’s assessment of the comb, who places it to 
Frisia based on similar finds and supported by the comb’s “honey-clear and glossy” 
patina as an indication for a preservation in water or sandy and moist soil (in oppo- 


142 For further details on the cemetery consult De Bernardy de Sigoyer/Péters (2008), De Bernardy 
de Sigoyer et al. (2009). 
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sition to calcareous and fictile soil). The addition of runes also points to Frisia, and 
they even consider a possible confusion of AMAY and the Frisian island Ameland 
(cp. Arntz/Zeiss 1939, p. 439). Diiwel/Tempel (1970, p. 370) agree with Arntz/Zeiss 
(1939) assessment of the comb as Frisian. Gysseling (1980, p. 14) considers the in- 
scription Frankish based on his linguistic analysis (see below), but this must be 
viewed independently from the object’s provenance. Looijenga (2003a, p. 303, 327) 
attributes the comb to the Frankish row-grave field and therefore assumes a “Frank- 
ish connotation”. From a typological perspective, the comb could have been manu- 
factured in the Frisian marsh area and/or around the North Sea and may have been 
imported to AMAY. Yet, as long as the find-context remains unresolved, the prove- 
nance remains unknown. 


Il Inscription 


Il.1 Location and Execution of the Runes 

The runes would have been located in the middle of the formerly intact comb, but 
do not appear stretched in order to reach the framing double-line incisions around 
the edge of the comb. They are placed between two rivets, which now adjoin to the 
fracture line of the comb. Three runes have traditionally been identified, measuring 
roughly the same height. They seem to be executed with precision, but starting to 
fade due to their fine lines according to Arntz/Zeiss (1939, p. 440). The inscription 
measures 2.1cm in length (d = 0.6 cm) and 1.4 cm in height (cp. Arntz/Zeiss 1939, 
p. 440). 


II.2 Direction and Arrangement of Writing 

The assumed rectograde runes are placed between two rivets in the former middle 
of the comb, left of the group of vertical lines.’** This fringe location right next to 
the fracture of the comb implies that the extant inscription may be incomplete at 
the beginning; if and how many runes are missing exactly cannot be reconstructed. 
Arntz-Zeiss (1939, p. 441) argue for the intactness of the inscription (see below). 


143 As the inscription is fragmentary, the direction could technically also be sinistrograde, render- 
ing the reading —ade[... This seems unlikely however, as the rectograde side-twigs of R3 may hint 
towards the originally intended reading direction. 
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Il.3 Shapes and Sound Values of Runes 
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Fig. 14: AMAY Comb (Schematic drawing and Master-Transliteration [LK]). 


Ri, e: This rune is only partly visible but has been reconstructed as runic e (cp. 
Arntz/Zeiss 1939, p. 441, Diiwel/Tempel 1970, p. 370). It is assumed that the 
left main stave was lost due to the fracture. The interpretation of this sign 
is therefore doubtful at least. 

R2,d: This d-rune is conspicuous for its irregular pockets and protruding main 
stave (cp. Arntz/Zeiss 1939, p. 440-441). It appears faded or incomplete, as 
the upper-part of the crossing twigs are not visible anymore. It may also be 
read as an inverted e. 

R3,a: This dc-rune can be categorized as Waxenberger’s Type 2, the acute angle 
type (cp. Waxenberger 2017a, p. 115). 


Ill Text 


Ill.1 Discussion 


Autopsy Master-Transliteration Interpretation 
Not possible. (i) Jeda (i) male PN Eda, n-stem, nsm. (< Gmc *-an) 
(ii) djeda (ii) ?ER-OFris (d)eda, ‘did, made’ 


The analysis remains speculative as the object could not be not autopsied by the 
author. Additionally, the inscription’s possibly fragmentary condition restricts the 
interpretation scenarios. With reference to Looijenga (2003a) and Nedoma (2007), 
two possible interpretation scenarios are presented: (i) on the basis of an assumed 
complete inscription, (ii) on the basis of a complemented inscription with reference 
to OOSTUM [OFRC6] and possibly HOOGEBEINTUM [OFRC4]. 
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Graphemics: Judging from photographs, it is possible to categorize the dc-rune as 
Waxenberger’s Type 2, the acute angle type. R2 gives rise to doubts, as it may also 
render an inverted e; therefore, d has to be regarded as uncertain. Additionally, R1 
is dubious, as it is only partially legible and has been complemented in order to 
render a complete e. 


Etymology: (i) If an OFris PN Eda is assumed, the long stem-vowel é may derive 
from the diphthong Gmc *ai (> OFris é; cp. Bremmer 2009, §37) or may represent 
an inherited é? (cp. Bremmer 2009, §75). This allows a connection with PrGmc *aida, 
a-stem ‘fire’ (cp, Pokorny I 1989, p. 11; OE dd, a-stem ‘funeral pile, heap’ [BT 1898, 
p. 6], OHG eit, OS éd ‘pyre’, OFris/WL éd n. ‘combustible, peat’ [Hofmann/Popkema 
2008, p. 112]), which was suggested by Nedoma (2007) for edze- on ARUM. Germanic 
PNs deriving from PrGmc *aida- are well attested (LaN II 454, Aid, Aidoing, Ede, 
Edebi?, Edeco, Edeliub, Edica, Edico, Edobecc; LaN 1, 16: WFr Aidus 7 c.; FN 1898, 
p. 99: Ed(d)e, Ed(d)o). Assuming a short stem-vowel e in a PN Eda, e may reflect 
inherited Gmc *e, a reflex of fronted WGmc *a (cp. Bremmer 2009, § 39)!** or an 
i-mutation product of WGmc *a (Bremmer 2009, § 39), for which there are no con- 
vincing connections. Therefore, Nedoma (2007, p. 318) prefers the long-stem option, 
as it is well attested, which appears most plausible. (ii) The form [d]eda may render 
1s*/3"4 pers.pret.ind. OFris dede, OE dyde ‘did, made’ (< Gmc dén-), although the 
etymology is yet uncertain (< 1% pers. IE *dhedhom or 3" pers. IE *dhedhét). While 
the 1S‘ and 3"¢ pers. syncretized in OE, the 1* pers. replaced the 3"¢ in OS and OHG 
(cp. Krahe II 1957, §99). The complemented form effectively renders a perfect OS 
form deda, but may also arguably render OFris dede if following an alternative ex- 
planation by Bammesberger (1991a). For a detailed discussion of deda, consult 
Chapter IV.2.4. 


Morphology: (i) Both OE and OFris nsm. n-stem endings are marked by final -a 
(< Gmc *-a”), cp. Krahe II 1957, §27, Campbell 1959, §615, Bremmer 2009, § 99.145 
(ii) OE and OFris 15*/3"¢ pers. sg. pret. ind. form is marked by final -e. This form 
deda may equally render an OS deda (see above). 


AMAY can be neither archaeologically nor linguistically allocated irreproachably to 
the OFRC. From an archaeological perspective, the comb may be stylistically placed 
within a wider North Sea context, but doubts about its find circumstances call for 
caution. The first interpretation as a male PN Eda also allows no precise conclusion 
on the linguistic provenance: The Ingvaeonic development of WGmc ai > é in OFris 
is paralleled in OS/OLF/ODu (cp. Krahe I 1960, § 32, feature catalogue No. 58: WGmc 
ai > OE 4, OF ris é, a, OS/OLF/ODu @.). The second interpretation as a verb-form of 


144 OFris also raised /a/ when followed by a back vowel, while the vowel was retracted in OE (cp. 
Bremmer 2009, §39, Campbell 1959, § 157). 
145 Final -a additionally marks g/d/asm. n-stems in OFris (cp. Bremmer 2009, § 99). 
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Gmc *don- is also ambivalent as it requires complementation of d- and also is more 
consistent with the OHG/OS word-form deda. Both interpretations as well as as- 
sumed formulae are functionally congruent with the portable object, a comb, but 
must remain hypothetical for the initially stated reasons, i.e. the inscription’s frag- 
mentary condition and complementation for reading. 


I1I.2 Text Categories and Pragmatics 

In previous scholarship, three options were discussed: (1) explicit maker’s formula 

2b, (2) benefactor’s formula 1d, (3) simple name formula 1a. This is due to the prob- 

lematic aspect regarding the inscription’s completeness and the different case allo- 
cations. According to the two options presented above, the following formulae may 
hypothetically apply: 

(i) Structure: NP [m/PN,om], ‘Eda’ [= simple name formula 1a]. If the inscription is 
OE, this is the only possible formula, as final -a only marks the nsm. If it is 
OFris (cp. fn. 138), it may also render an implicit owner’s formula or a benefac- 
tor’s formula. 

(ii) Structure: (NP[PNyoml+) VP[Véinitel, ‘(N.N.) made/did (this)’ [explicit maker’s for- 
mula 2b]. 


I11.3_ Previous Transliterations and Interpretations 


Author Transliteration —_ Interpretation 

1 Arntz/Zeiss (1939, p. 438) Jeda male PN Eda 

2  Diiwel/Tempel (1970, p. 370); Jeda (i) PN, dsm, a-stem ‘for Eda’ 
cp. also Diiwel (2001, p. 12; 2008, p. 86) (ii) [djeda ‘did, made’ 

3 Sipma (1960, p. 72) eda PN, probably Frisian 

4 Miedema (1974, p. 114) eda possibly a PN 

5 Gysselling (1980, p. 13-14) Jeda Eda, PN, -an-stem, dsm., ‘for Ed’ 

6 Quak (1990, p. 360) ade[_ ‘Eda’, male PN 

7 Page (2001, p. 527) Jeda_ PN Ed(d)a 

8 Looijenga (1996, p. 92; 2003a, p. 303) Jeda— (i) ‘Eda’, PN, n-stem, either 


gsm. ‘belonging to Eda’ 
or dsm. ‘to Eda’ 

(ii) [djeda, 3"4 pers.sg. pret.ind. 
‘did, made’ 


9 Nedoma (2007, p. 316, fn. 70) eda (i) hypocoristic PN, n-stem, nsm. 
(ii) [djeda, 3"4 pers.sg. pret.ind. 
‘did, made’ 
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II.4 Previous Readings and Interpretations 

(1) Arntz/Zeiss (1939, p. 441-442) argue for a complete inscription due to the place 
of incision at the broadest part of the comb (see I.3); assuming that the comb origi- 
nally had ten teeth-plates of which five still remain at the broadest middle part of 
the comb, it is to be assumed that the inscription would have continued. They 
present two possible interpretations of eda. First, they argue for an Anglian form of 
the male PN Eda (< Gmc *Audan-, n-stem) with parallels on the Mortain Casket (OE 
Eada), but point to the expected monophthongized OFris Ada. The diphthong éa is 
also written as a in the OERC (e.g. pada, skanomodqu) or, in later Nhb. Inscriptions, 
with the@a-rune 7, which makes an OE inscription unlikely.'“° Eda- is further attest- 
ed in runic Frisian on ARUM in a composite PN Edboda, where the first element 
was explained as a reflex of Gmc *aida- ‘fire’. As Arntz/Zeiss question this reading, 
they finally arrive at the interpretation of eda as a male PN ‘Eda’ and relate it to 
attestations in Férstemann (I, 448: male PN Edo, Eddo, Eto, Etto, fem. Eda; OE Atte, 
Eda, fem. Atte), which is supported by the high percentage of combs found predom- 
inantly in male graves. The inscription could refer to owner or donor likewise; no 
clear case identification is given by Arntz/Zeiss. 


(2) Diiwel/Tempel (1970, p. 370) summarize Arntz/Zeiss’s (1939) interpretation of the 
male PN Eda, but criticize their argumentation for the inscription’s supposed com- 
pleteness. Later, Diiwel (2008, p. 86) presents two interpretation scenarios, depend- 
ing on whether the inscription is assumed to be complete or incomplete: (i) complete 
inscription: Eda (< Gmc *-ai), a-stem, dsm. ‘for Eda’, (ii) incomplete inscription: 
[d]eda, 3" pers. sg. pret., ‘did, made’. 


(3) Sipma (1960, p. 72) argues for a similar form in comparison to ARUM [OFRC16], 
eda, Eda. 


(4) Miedema (1974, p. 114) considers AMAY a Frisian export and reads a PN. No 
further explanation is presented. 


(5) Gysseling (1980, p. 13-14) argues that the inscription was “most probably” 
(hoogstwaarscheijnlijk) Frankish, but features an Anglo-Fris dc-rune. He considers two 
interpretations: (i) Eda, ODu PN, a-stem, dsm. (expected form in OFris Edz), ‘for 
Ed’ (referring to the benefactor/recipient) (ii) Edze, Frankish PN, 6-stem., asf. If the 
inscription was OE/OFris, edu would be the expected form. 


(6) Quak (1990, p. 360) states that a Frisian provenance cannot be verified and that 
the inscription might originally have been longer. His analysis is based on Diiwel/ 
Tempel (1970): Eda, male PN. 


146 The presented examples, i.e. skanomodu, may not apply, as the etymology remains uncertain. 
The a in skan- may also derive from the diphthong Gmc *ai (> OE 4, OFris a, é) or may render the 
regular reflex OFris @ (< Gmc *au in OFris). For more details, cp. OFRC8 and Chapter IV.1.2 on the 
development of the Gmc diphthongs in OF ris. 
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(7) Page (2001, p. 527) interprets the inscription as a PN Ed(d)a, which may equally 
render an OE female name. However, this reading is to be taken tentatively, as the 
inscription may be incomplete. 


(8) Looijenga (1996a, p. 92; 2003a, p. 303) presents two possible interpretation sce- 
narios, in which she either reads a PN or a fragmentary finite form of OFris dua, ‘to 
do, to make’. In the first scenario, the inscription renders the PN ‘Eda’, n-stem nsm., 
which she develops from Gmc *haibi-, ‘clear’ > *haid- > *aid- > OFris éda (cp. OE 
hador, OS hédar) or from Gmc *haidu- (cp. Got haidus, ‘way, manner’, cp. OE hdd, 
OHG heit, OFris -héd(e)/-heid) with reference to Kaufmann (1965, p. 200-201). Her 
first assumed etymology attests the monophthongization of Gmc *ai > OFris é; in both 
etymological developments, she presumes, in accordance with Steller (1928, §45, 
fn. 3), that initial h- was dropped in individual cases before é in OFris, maybe under 
Frankish influence. Her second scenario involves the reading of the inscription as 
a “surviving part” of the OFris verb deda (3"¢ per.sg.pret.ind.), ‘did, made’ (cp. Looi- 
jenga 2003a, p. 303, Bammesberger 1991a). 


(9) Nedoma (2007, p. 316, fn. 70) refrains from deciding on whether the inscription 
is complete and considers the already presented scenarios: (i) Eda, hypocoristic PN, 
n-stem, nsm., (ii) [dJeda, 3° pers.sg.pret.ind. ‘did, made’. In the case of scenario (ii), 
the inscription may represent the “last part of a maker’s inscription”: [N.N dléda, 
‘N.N. did, made’. He criticises Looijenga’s etymological derivation from Gmc *haidu-/ 
*haipi-, as h- was not dropped in Pre-/OFris (cp. Nedoma 2007, p. 317, fn. 73). 


l11.5 Previous Conclusions on Text and Object 
No comprehensive interpretations of the comb and its inscription have been specifi- 
cally discussed yet. 


IV Varia 


IV.1 Extra-Linguistic Signs and Decoration 
Judging from the available sources, the comb shows no further signs or decoration 
apart from the above mentioned (cp. I.3) groups of vertical lines. 


IV.2 Analogies 
Textual references: ARUM Yew Sword, edz- [OFRC16], OOSTUM Comb, deda 
[OFRC6], 7HOOGEBEINTUM Comb, ded [OFRC4]. 


IV.3 Maps, Pictures, Drawings etc. 
Arntz/Zeiss (1939), pl. 36, fig. 38; photographs of both combs from AMAY (b/w); 
Dtiwel/Tempel (1970, p. 372), pl. 4, fig. 13 (b/w). 
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OFRC3: FERWERD Comb Case 


Fig. 15: FERWERD Comb Case, obverse and reverse © Fries Museum Leeuwarden. 


| Object 


1.1 Name and Accession Number 
FERWERD Comb Case, Id. No. 101-1337. 


1.2 Present Location 
Fries Museum, Leeuwarden, Province Friesland (Netherlands). 


1.3 Description of Object 

This composite comb consists of a roof-topped back plate with an oval incision, possi- 
bly a nozzle for a string. Two rectangular extensions or plaques protrude above and 
below the richly decorated, rectangular connecting plates. These are fastened onto 
the terminals and back plate with four rivets. These connecting plates are elaborately 
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ornamented with four multi-linear, compass-drawn concentric semi-circles (Zirkel- 
schlagtechnik), while the internal segments are filled with concentric dot-in-circle 
rows and groups of three to four dot-in-circle motifs. Further groups of four dot-in- 
circle motifs are also incised in the top corners of the cover plates, thereby covering 
the entire empty space (cp. similar cases in Roes 1963, pl. XXXI, fig. 2, 3, 6, 7). 


1.4 Material, Size, Condition/State of Object 
Antler, well preserved. The case measures 14.5 cm in complete length and 5.9 cm in 
height, including the protruding end pieces (cp. Arntz/Zeiss 1939, p. 207).1*” 


1.5 Date and Place of Discovery 

The comb case was found in 1916 during commercial digging at the terp Burmania I, 
southwest of the village Ferwerd (Prov. Friesland) according to Kapteyn (1934, p. 305; 
cp. also Arntz/Zeiss 1939, p. 206; Looijenga 2003a, p. 303). It was inventoried on the 
29'» of August 1916 by Boeles at the Fries Museum, who did not immediately identify 
the runes (the inscription appears only fragmentary in his 1951 publication). He dis- 
covers the runic character in 1933 independent of Kapteyn (cp. Amtz/Zeiss 1939, 
p. 207). However, based on stylistic features, the comb is most probably an import 
from the Rhine area, even though the inscription may have been added in Frisia; an 
import from the North can be discarded (cp. Arntz/Zeiss 1939, p. 206; Roes 1963, p. 25). 


1.6 Date and Method of Dating 

Boeles (1939, p. 91; 1941, p. 119; 1951, p. 354) identifies the comb as a Rhenish import 
and dates it to the first half of the 6" century by comparison to the Oberolm comb 
(Grave 4, Oberolm, Mainz) as terminus ante quem and similar earlier comb cases. In 
his opinion, the inscription was added in Frisia as combs were not traded second- 
handedly. Kapteyn (1934, p. 306) quotes Boeles’s date. Arntz/Zeiss (1939, p. 207) 
slightly correct Boeles: They agree with the comparison to the Oberolm comb, but 
in agreement with Werner (1935) date it to the 7 century based on a Series A triens 
from the Mainz mint, minted between AD 580-650 (M134, cp. Werner 1935, p. 104, 
125, pl. 36B,7). Therefore, the date for FERWERD cannot be further narrowed down 
than to the 6*-7 centuries according to Arntz/Zeiss. Roes (1963, p. 26) dates FER- 
WERD to the second half of the 7 century based on typological parallels from 
France and the Moselle Valley. 

Uncommented dates: Miedema (1974, p. 114, 6*-7" c. = Amtz/Zeiss 1939), Gys- 
seling (1980, p. 13; second half of the 6 to the 7 c.), Quak (1990, p. 362; 6"*/7 c.), 
Page (2001, p. 527; 6-7" c.), Looijenga (1996a, p. 92, 2003a, p. 303; 6" c.), Diiwel 
(2008, p. 86; 26-7 ¢.). 


147 Kapteyn (1934) measures 5.8 cm in height. 
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1.7 Provenance 

Boeles (1951, p. 354) considers FERWERD an import from the Rhineland. Roes (1963, 
p. 25-26) also finds parallels from France and the Moselle area. She states that these 
comb cases would have served as containers for thin-backed combs with applied 
plaques, which have their counterparts in France and the Moselle Valley.'4® The 
typical decorations include large concentric half-circles, which appear to have been 
in fashion in the second half of the 7 c. Thomas (1960, p. 196; No. 22) places FER- 
WERD into her category Type III of composite combs featuring extensions on the 
rectangular or slightly bent connecting plates. The Oberflacht comb case (Thomas 
1960, No. 76), which was already described by Boeles (1951, p. 354) and Arntz/Zeiss 
(1939, p. 207) as most similar to FERWERD in form and decoration, also belongs to 
this subgroup, but is dated by Thomas to the 6 century as a typologically late 
form. FERWERD is decorated with Thomas’ (1960, p. 109) motif group A, which 
consists of concentric circles and incised lines, along with the occasional dot-in- 
circle motifs and linear patterns. Thomas (1960, p. 114) assumes that the southern 
Russian combs may present the typologically oldest forms, but refrains from draw- 
ing conclusions on the provenance of Type III combs due to the limited state of 
research (cp. Thomas 1960, map). 


Il Inscription 


Il.1 Location and Execution of the Runes 

The sinistrograde runes are incised inversely onto the crest of the triangular middle 
plate, left of the suspension hole. This side would have been the obverse, as it is 
the natural, smooth and additionally polished upper side of the middle plate bone. 
The runes measure 1.1 cm in height (cp. Artz/Zeiss 1939, p. 207) and are cut with 
precise and clear, but fine lines with a fine instrument. This precision in execution 
makes a miscut on the first runic character, a bind-rune, less probable (cp. Kapteyn 
1934). 


1.2 Direction and Arrangement of Writing 

The sinistrograde runes have been cut into the crest of the middle plate, which 
would have faced downwards when the comb was extracted. Therefore, the runes 
would not appear inversed and catch the eye of the observer as they are placed in 
the middle towards the suspension hole. 


148 Roes (1963, plate XVIII,I points to a small comb with a little extension on its back, which may 
correspond to cases such as FERWERD. 
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ll.3. Shapes and Sound Values of Runes 


m u F 2x 


Fig. 16: Inscription on the FERWERD Comb Case (© Fries Museum Leeuwarden) 
and Master-Transliteration [LK]. 


R1 The first character has commonly been interpreted as a bind- 

{me/tek/til/m}: rune, consisting of a regular formed m with an additional hori- 
zontal top-line connecting the two main staves. Kapteyn (1934, 
p. 306-307) identifies a triple-bind-rune fek; Arntz/Zeiss (1939, 
p. 203) read til. Alternatively, the horizontal twig may be accept- 
ed as a scratch or natural fissure (cp. Boeles 1951, p. 354, Diiwel/ 
Tempel 1970, p. 370-371), leading to a simple m with asymmettri- 
cally crossed medial twigs. 


Il Text 


Ill.1 Discussion 


Autopsy Master-Transliteration Interpretation 

09.09.2015 mura ?Pre-OE/ER-OFris Mur(r)z, PN, nsf. 6n-stem 
16.11.2017 (< PrGmc *murmdron) 

[LK] 


Controversy in the reading of this inscription has been caused by the transliteration 
of the first character R1, either as bind-rune (cp. Kapteyn 1934, Arntz/Zeiss 1939, 
Looijenga 2003a) or a single-rune (Boeles 1951, Buma 1957, Sipma 1960, Diiwel/ 
Tempel 1970, Gysseling 1980, Quak 1990, Nedoma 2007) and the constitutive etymo- 
logical and morphological analyses. 
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Graphemics: The characters R2—4 are clearly discernible, while R1 causes problems 
due to a presumed horizontal line across the main staves. Judging from close-ups, 
it may be considered a natural fissure in the bone in line with Boeles (1951) and 
Diiwel (Diiwel/Tempel 1970). Yet, it remains marked as uncertain (m) as the fissure 
leads to an ambiguous reading. 


Etymology: According to Diiwel (Diiwel/Tempel 1970, p. 370-371) and Nedoma (2007, 
p. 320-321), murz most likely derives from *murron- wk. vb. (PrGmc *murmiiron, 
cp. OHG murren [Pokorny I 1989, p. 748, Falk/Torp 1979, p. 326]; cp. OFris/WL 
murmuréria ‘to murmur, mutter’ [Hofman/Popkema 2008, p. 341]). In this case, the 
word formation process involves a derivation from a verbal root and suffixation with 
the suffix Gmc *-6n for the formation of a fem. nomen agentis, as suggested by 
Diiwel (Diiwel/Tempel 1970; cp. Krahe III 1967, §91). The PN Mur(r)e is attested in 
OFris Morre, Murra (FN 1898, p. 264, 266; no indication to references) and also in 
Latin epigraphical sources (cp. above Nedoma 2007). No OE equivalent PNs were 
found in Searle (1897). 

Other connections such as OE murra, murre ‘cicely, myrrh’ [BT 1898, p. 702] or 
OFris mire, murre ‘wall’ [Holthausen (1985, p. 74), Hofman/Popkema 2008, p. 341] 
are excluded as they are semantically untenable. 


Morphology: Nedoma’s (2007, p. 320) analysis of an On-stem, nsf. (PrGmc *-0n > *-6 > 
*-9 > Gmc -a > OFris/OE -x/-e) appears most plausible. Judging solely from the 
inflectional ending -z, the underlying dialect, Pre-OE/ER-OFris, cannot be deter- 
mined unambiguously, however. 


Concluding, Nedoma’s (2007) interpretation Mur(r)z, ‘the mutterer, morose’ ap- 
pears most consistent in its etymological and morphological analysis. It can be in- 
terpreted as a PN, but in particular the descriptiveness of mur(r)z may point to a 
Beiname, an apposition or term of endearment. While the comb may be a Rhenish 
import, the inscription can render either an ER-OFris or a Pre-OE name. 


III.2 Text Categories and Semantics 

Previous researchers have discussed the inscription as a benefactor’s formula 1d 
(cp. above Kapteyn 1934, Arntz/Zeiss 1939) or simple name formula 1a (cp. above 
Boeles 1951, Buma 1957, Looijenga 2003a). The nominative case allows many refer- 
ences as the relation between object and associated person is not explicitly marked. 
Therefore, all reference options, i.e. donor, benefactor, maker, are possible. 


Structure: NP [f/PNnoml, single-word type, simple name formula (1a). 
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I11.3_ Previous Transliterations and Interpretations 


Author Transliteration Interpretation 
1 Kapteyn (1934, p. 307) tekure_ tékere, a-stem dsm. ‘[dem] Schwager’ 
[to the brother-in-law] 
2 = Arntz/Zeiss (1939, p. 209) til ure ‘(dieser Kamm ist ein Geschenk] fiir Ur’ 
or ‘[...] gut [fiir] Ur’ 
3 Boeles (1939: 89, 1941, mur{z/a} ‘Mure’ or ‘Mura’ 
p. 119, 1951, p. 354) 
4 Buma (1957, p. 19) = Mure, PN, n-stem, nsm. 
5 Sipma (1960, p. 70) mura_ ?PN Maurus 
6 Diiwel/Tempel (1970, p. 371), mure mur(e, nomen agentis of OFris *murra-/ 
Diiwel (2008, p. 86) *morra- 
7 Miedema (1974, p. 114) mure Possibly a PN 
8  Gysseling (1980, p. 13) mure Maure, PN, a-stem, dsf. ‘for Maur’ 
9  Quak (1990, p. 362) mure Maurus (cp. Sipma 1960) 
mur(ne (cp. Diiwel/Tempel 1970) 
10 Page (2001, p. 527) mura ?PN 
11 Looijenga (1996;92; 2003a, me ur{a/z} ‘[this belongs] to me, Ura/x’ 
p. 303-4) 
12 Nedoma (2007, p. 320) mure Mur(ne, PN, nsf. 6n-stem ‘die Murrende, 


Miirrische’ [the mutterer, the morose] 


I11.4 Previous Readings and Interpretations 

(1) Kapteyn (1934, p. 307) interprets the first rune-cluster R1 as a triple bind-rune fek 
and reads a proper noun tékere, a-stem dsm. ‘brother in-law’ (< Gmc *taikura-, 
a-stem; cp. OE tacor, OHG zeihhur [Pokorny I 1989, p. 179, Falk/Torp 1979, p. 151]; 
OFris taker, m. [Holthausen 1985, p. 108, Hofman/Popkema 2008, p. 478]). In this 
case, the assumed runic e would render the monophthongized reflex 2 of Gmc *ai, 
a prior stage to OFris a, é. Kapteyn (1934, p. 308) argues for a dedication formula, 
which usually renders the beneficent; in this case, the proper noun emphasizes the 
family relation between donor and recipient. Further inscriptions in this context are 
found on TUNE, OPEDAL. Additionally, hiwi on the MELDORF Fibula (uncertain 
reading, cp. OFRC14) and WIJNALDUM B may belong to this category, if Kapteyn’s 
reading can be accepted. However, the reading of the triple bind-rune appears too 
artificially constructed and accordingly does not seem to be a plausible option. 


(2) Arntz/Zeiss (1939, p. 203-209) evaluate Kapteyn’s interpretation as “graphically 
and morphologically untenable” and opt for a bipartite reading. The first character 
is dissolved as triple bind-rune til and related to OFris til, prep. ‘for (+ dat.)’ or adj. 
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‘good’ [Holthausen 1985, p. 113, Hofmann/Popkema 2008, p. 498, Bremmer 2009, 
§ 183: til + d./i., ‘to’]. The second is interpreted as a male PN ure (< Gmc *uruz, 
u-stem ‘aurochs’ [Pokorny I 1989, p. 80, Falk/Torp 1979, p. 32]) and can either render 
a ds. or ns. This reading yields two possible interpretations: ‘[this comb is a present] 
for Ur’ or ‘[...] good [for] Ur’, which represents a “simple dedication as it would be 
expected on an article of daily use” (cp. Arntz/Zeiss 1939, p. 210). 


(3) Boeles (1951, p. 354) reads, with reference to Arntz (1938, p. 88), a female PN 
Mure or Mura, which might identify the owner of the comb. Concerning the trouble- 
some bind-rune at the beginning, he identifies the side-twig as a natural fissure 
(nerf) on the bone and therefore transliterates R1, m. 


(4) Buma (1957, p. 26) interprets the inscription as a PN Mure, nsm. n-stem, with a 
reduced vowel in final position (-a > -z; cp. ehe on HANTUM [OFRC23]). He as- 
sumes that the inscription refers to the owner. 


(5) Sipma (1960, p. 70) doubts the initial bind-rune me and reads a sinistrograde 
PN mura, possibly related to Maurus. 


(6) Diiwel (Diiwel/Tempel 1970, p. 370-371) agrees with Boeles’s (1951) evaluation 
of the inscription regarding the horizontal line on R1 (“not a part of the inscription”) 
and opts for an interpretation as additional description or apposition for the carver/ 
designer (Beiname eines Runenmeisters). The etymology remains uncertain, but he 
tentatively suggests a nomen agentis derivation of the verb OFris *murra-/*morra-. 
In his latest publication, Diiwel (2008, p. 86) presents the interpretation f. PN Mura/ 
Mure as reference to the owner. 


(7) Miedema (1974, p. 114) lists FERWERD as a Frisian inscription, probably render- 
ing a PN. 


(8) Gysseling (1980, p. 13) reads the retrograde inscription as a female PN, dsf. As 
there are no attestations of a fem. PN Mur-, he reconstructs Maure, ‘for Maur’. 


(9) Quak (1990, p. 362) presents Sipma’s (1960) and Diiwel’s (1970) analyses. 
(10) Page (2001, p. 527) argues for a PN; no further comment is presented. 


(11) According to Looijenga (2003a, p. 303-304), the inscription starts with a bind- 
rune me, which she reads as the personal pronoun 1*t per.sg.dat. ‘to me’ (cp. OE 
me, OFris mi), while ur{a/z} is interpreted as a male PN ura, n-stem nsm., and urze 
as a fem. PN, 0-stem, nsf. She finds it impossible to make a definite decision on the 
sound representation of R4 xs¢é, as there is no @c-rune from which to differentiate 
it, and she therefore presents as her final reading: ‘[this (?comb) belongs] to me, 
Ura/e’. 


(12) Nedoma (2007, p. 320-321) explains mure as an original name (urspriinglicher 
Ubername), 6n-stem, nsf., based on the first composition element Miuir(r)-, but adds 
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that bipartite constructions with this element are neither well nor reliably attested 
(cp. WFr Murailpus, 8" c., Forstemann 1966, p. 1138; OFris Morre, Murra (FN 1898, 
p. 264, 266)). He derives the name from the onomatopoetic wk. verb Gmc *murr6n- 
(cp. MLG murren ‘brummen, murren’ [to ‘mutter, mumble’], MLDU morren ‘brum- 
men, knorren’), while derivate and derivation basis correspond to the Olcel Snorri 
‘der Murrende, Miirrische’ (cp. MLG snurren, snorren ‘schnarren, brummen, surren, 
murren’ < Gmc *snurron-, wk. verb). Nedoma refers to Latin epigraphical attesta- 
tions of the anthroponym Murra (cp. CIL X No. 45 [m.], CIL V No. 2539 [f.]). 


l11.5 Previous Conclusions on Text and Object 

The early readings of Boeles (1951), Buma (1957) and Sipma (1960) identify the in- 
scription as a one-word PN inscription. Arntz/Zeiss (1939) read a dedication for- 
mula, while Looijenga (2003a) presents an owner’s formula. The object has been 
viewed since Boeles (1951) as a Rhenish import. 


IV Varia 


IV.1 Extra-Linguistic Signs and Decoration 
See description I.3. 


IV.2 Analogies 

Referenced combs: Comb from Oberolm, Mainz, Germany (Werner (1935, pl. 36); 
comb from Oberflacht, Tuttlingen, Germany, cp. Veeck (1931, pl. 12B); Thomas (1960, 
No. 76). 


Textual references: CIL X No. 45, CIL V No. 2539. 


IV.3 Maps, Pictures, Drawings etc. 
Boeles (1927), pl. XXIII, No. 13 (b/w); Boeles (1951), pl. XXVII, No. 13 (b/w); Kapteyn 
(1934, p. 306-7); Roes (1963), pl. 31, fig. 1. 
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OFRC4: HOOGEBEINTUM Comb 


Fig. 17: HOOGEBEINTUM Comb, obverse and reverse © Fries Museum, Leeuwarden. 


| Object 


1.1 Name and Catalogue Number 
HOOGEBEINTUM Comb, Id. No. 28-801. 


1.2 Present Location 
Fries Museum, Leeuwarden, Province Friesland (Netherlands). 


1.3 Description of Object 

This curved composite comb features wing or horn-formed extensions on the termi- 
nals, which protrude sideways. The curved connecting plate (diameter: plano-convex) 
are fastened together with seven now corroded rivets. Both connecting plates are 
decorated with six groups of four vertical lines and lines of dot-in-circle motifs that 
run along the edges of the bar. The decoration has been cut 1mm deep into the 
bone surface, thereby remaining visible (cp. Diiwel/Tempel 1970, p. 357). The con- 
necting plate on the obverse (Side A) has cracked vertically, probably caused by the 
fourth rivet through which the cut runs. Unfortunately, the surface around the rivet 
and crack is badly worn, which might have affected the runes incised left of the 
fourth rivet. 
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1.4 Material, Size, Condition/State of Object 

Antler bone, 175 cm length (complete), 2.1cm width (connecting plates at their 
broadest place); cp. Diiwel/Tempel (1970, p. 357). The comb is complete in length, 
but lacks some of its teeth. The remaining teeth appear heavily worn, according to 
Tempel (1970, p. 357). A crack runs through the obverse connecting plate and the 
bone surface — especially around the rivets — also looks heavily worn. 


1.5 Date and Place of Discovery 

Boeles (1951, p. 209) reports that commercial digging activity at the terp Hoogebein- 
tum brought to light a grave-field in 1904. In the following years, he sent a student 
to report and map further finds from the terp until professional excavations were 
conducted from 1917 onwards by Dr. Van Giffen. The investigation uncovered 37 inhu- 
mations, some buried in tree trunks, next to cremations, adding up to an overall 
number of 116 graves. Boeles (1951, p. 211) concluded that the grave-field was in use 
from the middle of the 5 c. until ca. AD 650, but this remains uncertain as long 
as the centre is yet to be archaeologically investigated and an excavation report 
published.“? According to museum information and pers. corr. with Dr. Egge Knol 
(31. 08. 2017), the comb derives from an inhumation grave (Grave 49), where it was 
found on top of a body (chest position) on the 25" of March, 1905. The body was 
placed within a tree trunk (length: 1.10 m, width: 0.75 m; probably oak), which was 
covered with oblong planks and buried with a south-north alignment. The body was 
brought to the museum, but has been missing since then. No further grave goods 
were found; there was also no case for the comb. 


1.6 Date and Method of Dating 
Boeles (1951, p. 213) dates HOOGEBEINTUM to the third terp period [ca. AD 400/ 
450-750]. Tempel (1970, p. 359) points to a similar comb from the terp Hessens (cp. 
Haarnagel 1959, p. 54; pl. VII, 3), which can be stratigraphically dated to the last 
half of the 7 c. and has counterparts around the North Sea. As this type of comb 
is not found within the Dorestad material, Tempel concludes that it must have been 
out of use by the end of the 7 century. 

Uncommented dates: Miedema (1974, p. 115; prior to the end of the 7" c. 
[= Diiwel/Tempel 1970]), Quak (1990, p. 362; 7 c.), Looijenga (1996a, p. 93; 
ca. AD 700; 2003a, p. 324; 7‘ c.), Diiwel (2008, p. 86; 7 c.). 


1.7 Provenance 
Combs with curved connecting plates and wing- and horn-formed extensions are 
comprised in Htibener’s (1953, p. 186) form group 2. These combs feature mostly 


149 The Hoogebeintum cemetery will be addressed in-depth in the following forthcoming publica- 
tion: Knol, E. in preparation, “Het vroegmiddeleeuwse grafveld Hoogebeintum”, Jaarverslagen van 
de Vereniging voor Terpenonderzoek [pers. corr. Egge Knol, 31. 08. 2017]. 
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two-sided decoration in form of lines. They show a cluster in Frisia, which points 
to a local production site. Roes (1963, p. 20) claims winged combs were popular 
around the North Sea, comprising finds in England, Ireland, France and Germany. 


Il Inscription 


Il.1 Location and Execution of the Runes 

Diiwel (Diiwel/Tempel 1970, p. 367-368) identifies two inscriptions on both sides of 
the comb. They are cut towards the middle of the comb between the third and fourth 
rivets on the obverse (Side A), which is the broadest part of the plate and therefore 
naturally presents most space for an inscription. The runes on the reverse (Side B) 
have also been incised towards the middle between the same rivets. These had part- 
ly been covered by the museum’s protective varnish when discovered by Tempel 
(cp. Diiwel/Tempel 1970, p. 355, 367). Both inscriptions seem to fill the space be- 
tween the dot-in-circle rows, using them as framing or limitation lines, Tempel as- 
sumes (Diiwel/Tempel 1970, p. 357). The broad surface of the connecting plate could 
have given the incentive for a description on this part. Deducting from the fine, 
nearly faint execution of the runes, which does not match the 1 mm incision depth 
of the decorative elements, they must have been executed with a different, finer 
instrument, maybe even in a hasty manner. 


1.2 Direction and Arrangement of Writing 

The runes were incised onto the broadest part of the connecting plates between two 
rivets and appear framed by the top and bottom lines of dot-in-circle motifs. The 
direction for the runes on side A is sinistrograde, whereas side B has to be read 
upside down and rectograde. Inscription A seems to be unnaturally broken off by 
the crack in the plate, but it appears that there would have been space for more 
runes on closer examination. In this case, the inscription has to be understood as 
complete. Inscription B was still read by Diiwel in 1970, but could not be identified 
anymore during the author’s autopsy in September 2015. 
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Il.3. Shapes and Sound Values of Runes 


Fig. 18: Inscription on the HOOGEBEINTUM Comb, Side A (© Fries Museum, Leeuwarden); 
Schematic drawing and Master-Transliteration [LK]. 


Side A, __R1, d: According to Dtiwel (Diiwel/Tempel 1970, p. 368), the form strongly 

R1,3 d: resembles the typical late OE forms, but is also found on the Continent 
on the FREILAUBERSHEIM Bow Brooch, dated ca. AD 540-590 [KJ144, 016, 
KIEL s. v. FREILAUBERSHEIM]. 

Side A, 2, e: This form has commonly been interpreted as a runic e, forming a 

R2, e: bind-rune with the adjoining d-runes via a connecting middle-bar and an 
adjoining up-reaching twig. Diiwel (Diiwel/Tempel 1970, p. 368) opts for 
a “flawed incision” with reference to the SCHRETZHEIM Bronze Capsule 
[KJ157, 038, KIEL s. v. SCHRETZHEIM], but also points to similar forms on 
the ASH-GILTON Sword Pommel [OERC2]. The Gilton types seem to be 
rectograde versions, but lack the up-reaching twig. 


Il Text 


Ill.1 Discussion 


Autopsy Master-Transliteration Interpretation 
08.09.2015 A: d.d No interpretation. 
16.11.2017 B: .d.. 

[LK] 


The interpretation is limited by the scarcity of material and the uncertainty about 
R2 on Side A and the entire side B. The assumed inscription on side B was barely 
visible during the RuneS autopsy and only a very faint, uncertain b-rune could be 
traced. Therefore, Diiwel’s (1970) deciphered runes on Side B could not be verified. 
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It was possible, however, to confirm his reading of Side A. Hypothetically, the in- 
scription on Side A can be complemented with an e to read ded. However, evidence 
on OOSTUM [OFRC6] and AMAY [OFRC2] attests the longer verb-form deda for the 
18/3" pers.sg.pret.ind. ‘did, made’, though this form and its dialectal analysis is 
also disputed (cp. Chapter IV.2.4). In this case, no new interpretation can be present- 
ed; the inscription yields no viable data for a linguistic analysis. 


IIIl.2 Text Categories and Semantics 
As the inscription allows no certain reading, segmentation or interpretation; a prag- 
matic analysis is not possible. 


III.3. Previous Transliterations an Interpretations 


Author Transliteration Interpretation 

1 Diiwel/Tempel A: ded A: ded[a] ‘did, made’ 
(1970, p. 368) B: .nl{i/u} B: ?‘Anle’, ?‘Unil’, ?PN 

2 Miedema A: - Possibly a PN. 
(1974, p. 115) B: .nl{i/u} 

3 Quak A: d.d No interpretation possible. 
(1990, p. 362) B: .nl{i/u} 

4 Page A: d.d No interpretation. 
(2001, p. 527) B: nl{i/u} 

5 Looijenga (1996a, p. 93; A: ded A: 15*/3"4 pers.sg.pret.ind. ‘did, made’ 
2003a, p. 324-325) B: .nlu B: unresolved. 

6  Nedoma A: ded A: ded[a] 
(2014, p. 355) B: .].nl{i/u} B: non liquet 


I11.4 Previous Readings and Interpretations 

(1) Diiwel (Diiwel/Tempel 1970, p. 368) proposes complementing the three runes on 
Side A in order to read deda ‘did’, by analogy with the OOSTUM Comb inscription 
[OFRC6]. In order to form a syntactically sound maker’s inscription of the type ‘N.N. 
fecit’, he assumes a PN behind the sequence .nl{i/u} on Side B, which allows the 
following connections: Anle, Unil (cp. Beowulf’s Onela). 


(2) Miedema (1974, p. 115) presents Diiwel’s interpretation. No further insights are 
given. 


(3) Quak (1990, p. 362) refers to Diiwel’s (1970) reading of the inscription. He propos- 
es reading deda (3"¢ pers.sg.pret., ‘did’), possibly complemented by a PN on Side B. 


(4) Page (2001, p. 527) considers the inscription problematic due to uncertain read- 
ing and interpretation (?PN). 
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(5) Looijenga (2003a, p. 324-325) places HOOGEBEINTUM within her category of 
legible but uninterpretable inscriptions and cites Diiwel’s (1970) earlier reading as 
ded for OFris pret. dede (inf. dud, ‘to do, make’), leaving while Side B uncom- 
mented. 


(6) Nedoma (2014, p. 355) complements deda, 3*¢ pers.sg.pret.ind. ‘did, made’, on 
Side A, while he refrains from hypotheses regarding the Side B inscription. He ex- 
pects a male PN nsm., but the morphology remains opaque. 


l11.5 Previous Conclusions on Text and Object 

Previous researchers relied heavily on Diiwel’s (1970) first assessment of the inscrip- 
tion. It was assumed that the word-form deda (Side A) was part of a longer formula, 
possibly including a PN, potentially identified on Side B. The object-inscription rela- 
tion was not further investigated. 


IV Varia 
IV.1 Extra-Linguistic Sings and Decoration 


Dot-in-circle motifs and six groups of four vertical lines on the connecting plates 
(cp. 1.3). 


IV.2 Analogies 
Textual analogies: AMAY [OFRC2, deda], OOSTUM [OFRC6, deda]. 


Stylistic analogies: Hessens Comb, Wilhelmshaven, Niedersachsen (cp. Haarnagel 
1959, Taf. VII, 3). 


IV.3 Maps, Pictures, Drawings etc. 
Boeles (1951), pl. XLV, 2 (b/w); Diiwel/Tempel (1970), fig. 12A/B (b/w). 
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OFRC5: TOORNWERD Comb 


Fig. 19: TOORNWERD Comb, obverse and reverse © Groninger Museum, Groningen. 


| Object 


1.1 Name and Catalogue Number 
TOORNWERD Comb, Inv.No. 1900-01-0364. 


1.2 Present Location 
Groninger Museum, Province Groningen (Netherlands). 


1.3 Description of Object 

This composite comb features one protruding, rectangular-formed extension attached 
towards the end of the remaining terminal; the other seems to have broken off. The 
connecting plates (diameter: plano-convex) are slightly bent and show identical, 
multi-linear vertical and cross (X)-formed decorations. These appear always in 
groups of four lines on both sides towards the ends of the plates, while the middle 
is kept plain and undecorated, thus potentially providing a large surface for inscrip- 
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tions. The connecting plates and extensions are fastened together by six remaining 
rivets. The teeth are graduated, i.e. they become continuously smaller towards the 
terminals (Vleugelkammen, Type 4.5.1.1.2.3, fig. 134.2, Miedema 1990/2000, p. 319).1°° 
Based on its bent basis, winged protrusions and simple decoration, the comb can be 
classified as a winged comb (Roes 1963, p. 19-21). This type shows a wide distribution 
around the North Sea (England, Ireland, Frisia), France and Germany. They date from 
the end of the 7 to the beginning of the 8" c. 


1.4 Material, Size, Condition/State of Object 

Antler bone (Looijenga 2003a, p. 305). The handle bar plates measure 12.5 cm, 
whilst the wing protrudes 0.6 cm at the end of the connecting plates (Diiwel/Tempel 
1970, p. 359). This matches the RuneS measurements: ca. 12 cm of length, 3 cm in 
height and protruding wings ca. 0.5 cm. The comb has broken off at one end and 
now misses the entire rectangular extension. Assuming a symmetrical construction, 
the complete length was reconstructed by Tempel (1970, p. 359) to an original length 
of ca. 16.5 cm. The row of teeth is nearly completely preserved with only minor dam- 
ages. The surface of the connecting plates appears shiny, even and unweathered. 


1.5 Date and Place of Discovery 

The comb was found in Toornwerd, parish of Middelstum (Prov. Groningen) and 
inventoried at the Groninger Museum in 1900. Little is known about the find- 
circumstances, it remains unstratified and unassociated. The inscription was detect- 
ed by W.-D. Tempel during his research on early Medieval combs in the archive of 
the Groninger Museum, where he found it in a “well-restored” condition (cp. Diiwel/ 
Tempel 1970, p. 355). It was first published by Diiwel/Tempel (1970). 


1.6 Date and Method of Dating 

The dating has to date relied methodologically entirely on typology. Diiwel/Tempel 
(1970, p. 359; Diiwel 2008, p. 86) date the comb to the 8" c., based on the connect- 
ing plate forms and their lozenge decoration pattern, which often features on combs 
and other bone objects from the North Sea coast. Following Roes’ (1963, p. 20) typo- 
logical classification, it can be dated from the end of the 7‘ to the beginning of the 
8'h c, (see above, I.3). 


150 Tempel (Diiwel/Tempel 1970, p. 359) states that only one handle bar (Side B, reverse) is deco- 
rated with lozenge patterns, leaving the other one (Side A, obverse) plain apart from the runic 
inscription. This description fits the comb printed in their publication (Diitwel/Tempel 1970, p. 354, 
pl. I, 3), but does not match the TOORNWERD Comb. Due to this confusion, Diiwel/Tempel’s (1970) 
analysis and results may only be approached tentatively. Specifically the conclusion on dating, 
which is based on his stylistic analysis of the lozenge-decorated comb, has to be applied carefully, 
if not questioned entirely. 
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Uncommented dates: Miedema (1974, p. 116; probably 8" c.), Gysseling (1980, 
p. 15; 8 c.), Quak (1990, p. 364; 8 c.), Looijenga (1996a, p. 94, 2003a, p. 304; 
st c,), 


1.7 Provenance 

The comb can be placed within a Frisian context, as it is typologically congruent 
with similar finds from the Frisian terp area, but also with finds from sites around 
the North Sea (see 1.3, 1.6). It is characteristic for this type of comb (cp. MacGregor 
1985, p. 90-91) that the cross-section of the side-plates is rectangular, whilst the 
edges appear rounded and the obverse often contains ormamental longitudinal 
grooves. The back is most often straight and measures between 10-30 cm; the termi- 
nals can either be square or curved, and protrude above the back. 


Il Inscription 


Il.1 Location and Execution of the Runes 

The inscription is incised towards the middle of Side A (now obverse), close to the 
left of the second (intact) rivet. The runes have to be read upside down and are 
finely and precisely executed and set apart, resulting in a complete inscription and 
therefore certain reading. As the staves protrude above the attached side-twigs on 
R1-3, it can be assumed that the carver cut the staves first and added the side-twigs 
in a second step. 


1.2 Direction and Arrangement of Writing 

The rectograde inscription has to be read upside down, i.e. the teeth of the comb 
have to face upwards. Despite the available space, the runes appear rather small 
and seem to be crammed next to the adjoining rivet. Still, they were not placed 
marginally towards the decorated ends of the bar, but prominently in the middle of 
the comb. Whether this would have been the obverse, or the reverse side is hardly 
discernible as both handle bars (and the winged protrusions) show exactly the same 
decoration and appear equally worn. 
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Il.3. Shapes and Sound Values of Runes 


Fig. 20: TOORNWERD inscription (© Groninger Museum); Schematic drawing 
and Master-transliteration [LK]. 


Ri, k: This is a regular form and appears as such well attested in the Frisian and 
OE corpora for the 8" c. It can be identified as a Waxenberger Type 5a 
(dated to (late 7*—-)gth—9gth(_11'® ¢,), 

R2,0: This diagnostic form F features a high-reaching, lower side-twig and a 
stave, which protrudes above the top side twig. This sub-type of F 6s is 
categorized as a Waxenberger Type 1A, asymmetrical chevron type. 

R3, b: The pockets are rounded and close to each other, leaving the stave to pro- 
trude above and below. Diiwel (Diiwel/Tempel 1970, p. 369) points to a re- 
semblance to the Britsum inscription. 

R4, u: The u-rune appears smaller than R1-3 because the main stave does not pro- 
trude. However, the side-twig projects slightly above the stave. 


Il Text 


Ill.1 Discussion 


Autopsy Master-Transliteration Interpretation 
09.09.2015  kobu ko(m)ba (< *kambaz), a-stem, nsm. 
17.11.2017 ‘(I am/this is a] comb’ 


[LK] (cp. Nedoma 2007, 2014; Schmidt et al. 2010-2011) 
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As the characters are clearly discernible, the transliteration is rather unproblematic 
and can be confirmed by the RuneS autopsy. Two linguistic features were predomi- 
nantly discussed in this context by earlier researchers: (1) the elision of <m> before 
the homorganic consonant /b/, and (2) the inflectional suffix -u. Additionally, the 
pragmatic function of the inscription in relation to its referent, in this case the comb 
as the inscription’s substrate, was extensively explored by Diiwel (2001, 2002). 


Graphemics: The inscription features a Waxenberger Type 1A, Asymmetrical Chev- 
ron Type 6s-rune (R2), which is unique in the early OFRC, but also appears on the 
AUZON/FRANKS Casket [OERC3, ca. AD 720] in the OERC. The k-rune (R3), Waxen- 
berger Type 5a, is paralleled in the early OFRC sub-corpus on OOSTUM [OFRC6], 
RASQUERT [OFRC21] and in Pre-OFris on SOUTHAMPTON [OFRC22]. The forms are 
congruent with the comb’s dating to the 8" c. 


Etymology: Etymologically, the assumed development for kobu is from Gmc 
*kambaz, a-stem noun, m. (< IE g6mbho- ‘tooth’, pars pro toto, verbal noun to IE 
*Semb"- ‘to snap, bite’; cp. Pokorny 1 1989, p. 369, Falk/Torp 1979, p. 37, Kluge 1989, 
p. 350, Mumm 1999, Tiefenbach 2000). It is attested in the Germanic languages as 
OE camb [a-stem, m.; BT 1898, p. 144; DOE: 24 occ., 2x combe in Birch Cartularium, 
ca. AD 940], ME comb, OS kamb [Tiefenbach 2010, p. 204], ON kambr [de Vries 1962, 
p. 299], OHG kamb [a-stem, m., Liihr 2014, p. 360-362], MHG kambe, kamme [n-stem, 
m./f., Schmidt et al. 2010-2011, p. 140]. It is not attested in OFris, but in ModFris 
kaam [Van der Veen 1993, p. 125], cp. ModDu kam [De Vries 1971, p. 298]. 


Morphology: Based on the expected inflectional ending, a North or East Gmc dialect 
can be excluded (PtN -az, ON -r, Goth -s). So far, the assessment of final -u by Diiwel 
(Diiwel/Tempel 1970), Nedoma (2007, 2014), Schmidt et al. (2010-2011) appears most 
plausible: As an inflectional marker for the nominative, final -u represents a weak- 
ened reflex [a] of Gmc *-a, which is eventually lost in all WGmc languages, OFris/ 
OE/OS."*! Final Gmc -a in its weakened position is therefore reduced in its quality to 
a centralized [a] before being eventually apocopated. This intermediary stage is ren- 
dered in the Frisian inscriptions with a runic -u (cp. also Chapter IV.2.1 on final -u). 


Regarding the elision or non-representation of <m> before a homorganic conso- 
nant /b/, Nedoma (2006, p. 120) describes this phenomenon in the older fupark 
tradition as a facultative orthographic rule (CoVNT >C5VT, graphically rendered as 
<CyVT>; Cy can be any number of consonants incl. none), which he describes as 
“phonetically determined abbreviated spelling”. According to Bremmer (2009, § 28, 
29), long and short a in nasalized environment could acquire a nasal timbre [A(:)] 


151 The Frienstedt comb’s inscription ka(m)ba attests the loss of -z prior to loss of the thematic 
vowel -a- and solves the question of relative chronology within the Germanic Auslautgesetze (cp. 
Krahe I 1960, § 115; Schmidt et al. 2010-2011, p. 141). 
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and were eventually rounded to [9(:)], i.e. OFris ména ‘moon’, cp. OE ména. How- 
ever, ModFris kaam /ka:m/ features no rounding but a long /a:/ and progressive 
assimilation of the obstruent. In OE, a/o alternation occurs specifically in nasal en- 
vironments, which leads to alternative spellings, i.e mann, monn, cp. Campbell 
(1959, §32, 130). As OOSTUM renders the alternating version with <a>, kabu, this 
may be considered evidence for the uncertainty pertaining to vowel quality in nasal 
position. 

Typologically, the comb can be placed in a North Sea/Frisian context and the 
find circumstances do not seem contradictive to this. Linguistically, the inscription 
can be placed within the WGmc continuum, with the final -u as a weakened nomi- 
native marker as yet being unique to Pre-OFris making a more precise attribution 
possible (cp. Nedoma 2014). 


I11.2 Text Categories and Pragmatics 


Structure: NP [m/Nyom], single-word inscription, self-referential formula 1b: ‘(I am/ 
this is a) comb’. 


The single-word inscription can be complemented in order to form an underlying 
‘compact formula’ as defined by Waxenberger (2017a, p. 111): “the single word on 
the surface stands for a whole phrase”. If this is the case, the object can be placed 
within the scope of “speaking objects”, i.e. WHEATLEY Finger-Ring [OERC89; 8" c.] 
with the inscription OE hring ic hat(t)e ‘I am called ring’. 


I11.3_ Previous Transliterations ans Interpretations 


Author Translitertion Interpretation 
1 Diiwel/Tempel (1970, p. 369) kobu ko[m]bu, a-stem, nsm. ‘comb’ 
2 Buma (1970, p. 26) kobu ko[m]bu ‘comb’ 
3. Miedema (1974, p. 116) kobu ko[m]bu ‘comb’ 
4 Gysseling (1980, p. 15) kobu ko[m]bu, a-stem, ism. 
‘met deze kam’ [by means of this comb] 
5 Quak (1990, p. 364) kobu 20Fris ko(m)bu ‘comb’ 
6 Page (2001, p. 527) kobu ko[m]bu, ?nsm. ‘comb’ 
74 Looijenga (1996, p. 95; kobu ko[m]bu, a-stem, n/vsm. ‘comb’ 
2003a, p. 305) 
8 Schmidt et al. (2010-2011, kobu ko(m)ba (< *kambaz), a-stem, nsm. 
p. 139, 146); also Nedoma ‘comb’ 


(2007, p. 306; 2014, p. 353) 


9  Versloot (2014, p. 46; kobu ké[m]bu (< Gmc *kambaz), a-stem, nsm. 
2016, p. 26) 
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II.4 Previous Readings and Interpretations 

(1) Diiwel (Diiwel/Tempel 1970, p. 369) complements the inscription with an m in 
order to read ko[m]bu ‘comb’, deriving from Gmc *kamba-. The m-elision is part of 
a runic orthographic tradition, which allows the omission of nasals before a hom- 
organic stop or fricative. The stem vowel /o/ is attested in OE (cp. Campbell 1959, 
§ 130, alternate spelling <a> or <o> for short a in nasal environments) and could equal- 
ly account for a nasalized vowel in OFris. The u-ending, which Diiwel interprets as a 
nom. case marker, is decisive for the inscription’s attribution to the Frisian corpus. 


(2) Buma (1970, p. 26) confirms Diiwel’s previous reading, ko/m]bu (< *kamba-), and 
short-lists further runic examples of m-elision. The inflectional -u is addressed but 
not interpreted by him. 


(3) Miedema (1974, p. 116) cites previous analyses by Diiwel/Tempel (1970) and 
Buma (1970). 


(4) Gysseling (1980, p. 15) interprets kobu, ko/m/bu, a-stem, as an instrumental case 
and translates it as ‘with this comb’. The communicative intention is not further 
elucidated. 


(5) Quak (1990, p. 364) presents Diiwel’s (1970) anaylsis: ko(m)bu, ‘comb’. No further 
linguistic comment is given. 


(6) Page (2001, p. 527) compares kobu to the attestation on OOSTUM [OFRC6], kabu. 
He assumes an nsm. form, and classifies the inscription as an “object definition”. 


(7) Looijenga (1996a, p. 94; 2003a, p. 305) reads this as an a-stem, nsm. (possibly 
also a voc.) form of Gmc *kambaz. In an attempt to explain the a/o alternation in the 
runic OFris reflexes of Gmc *kambaz, Looijenga (2003a, p. 305) argues for a dialectal 
differentiation with regards to Steller (1928, p. 9): Gmc *a > o before nasals in Old- 
East-Frisian (TOORNWERD: kobu) and Gmc *a > a, o in Old-West-Frisian (OOSTUM, 
kabu). This alternation in spelling, which points to insecurity about the vowel, also 
caused the creation of the dc and 6s-runes during the 5" century in an earlier line 
of argumentation by Looijenga (cp. Looijenga 1996b, p. 111). This assumed develop- 
ment must, however, be refuted, as earlier sound changes lead to the creation of 
these runic innovations (cp. Chapter II.4.2). 


(8) Schmidt et al. (2010-2011, p. 139); also Nedoma (2007, p. 306, fn. 31), Nedoma 
(2014, p. 353) transcribe kobu as ko(m)ba and argue for a reduced, centralized reflex 
[a] deriving from Gmc thematic -a-, rendered by u. According to the relevant sound 
law, Gmc *a is rounded to [9] before a nasal. They assume a development from 
PrGmc *-az > Gmc *-a (2°4/3"4 ¢.) > Pre-OFris -a <u> (5/6 c.) > — @ (cp. OF ris wulf, 
wolf). Nedoma (2014, p. 353) rejects Bammesberger’s (1998) suggestion of a convert- 
ed u-stem root noun which remains unevidenced in the Germanic languages. Gys- 
seling’s (1980) proposition of -u rendering ism. is also relativized by the evidence 
of textual parallels and the formula structure. 
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(9) Versloot (2014, p. 48; 2016, p. 26) analyses ko/m]bu (< Gmc *kambaz) as a noun, 
a-stem, nsm. with F 6s representing 6 in alternation with non-fronted PrGmc *a 
before a nasal in kabu [OOSTUM, OFRC6]. He describes it as a “somewhat unclear 
allophone of /a/” (cp. Versloot 2014, p. 50). In his second paper on weak vowels in 
the Frisian inscriptions, Versloot (2016, p. 26) arrives at the conclusion that in case 
of the a-stem nouns, two sources have to be considered for the inflectional suffix -u: 
n/asm. He follows Nedoma (2007) in his assessment of -u (< *-az/ *-an), rendering 
a weakened/reduced central vowel [a]. 


I11.5 Previous Conclusions on Text and Object 

Diiwel (Diiwel/Tempel 1970, p. 369; 2001) and Nedoma (2014, p. 353) categorize the 
inscription as an ‘inscription denoting the (inscription-bearing) object’ (Inschriften 
mit der Bezeichnung des Objektes/Inschriftentrdgers) in comparison to the ELISEN- 
HOF Comb [kabr, 9/10" c.] and FRIENSTEDT Comb [kaba, 3" c., cp. Schmidt et al. 
2010-2011, 2013]. Diiwel (2002, p. 279) later specifies this category by creating sub- 
groups, which lead to TOORNWERD’s classification as sub-group 1a, a ‘single-word 
inscription, indicating the function of the object’. Regarding the inscription’s func- 
tionality, Schmidt et al. (2010-2011, p. 159) discuss the options of a simple demon- 
stration of writing ability, double identification of inscription and object, the high- 
lighting effect of an inscribed object compared to non-inscribed ones, and fixation 
of the object through ‘name magic’. They class the FRIENSTEDT Comb, ka(m)ba as 
a one-word inscription, assertive: ‘[I am/this is] X’, which may be applied analo- 
gously to TOORNWERD (cp. Schmidt et al. 2010-2011, p. 141). 


IV Varia 


IV.1 Extra-Linguistic Signs and Decoration 


IV.2 Analogies 

Textual analogies: ELISENHOF Comb [kabr], Schleswig-Holstein, Germany (ca. late 
9'/early 10 c.), cp. Tempel (1979, p. 158-159, No. 24), Birkmann (1995, p. 345); 
OOSTUM [OFRC6, kabu]; LINCOLN I Comb Case [DR418, kamb], Lincolnshire, UK 
(ca. 11/12" ¢.); LUND I Comb [DR303, kab], Scania, Sweden (11'/12" c.); FRIEN- 
STEDT Comb [ka(m)ba], Erfurt, Germany (3'¢ c.), cp. Schmidt et al. (2010-2011), 
Schmidt et al. (2013). 


IV.3 Maps, Pictures, Drawings etc. 
Diiwel/Tempel (1970), pl. I, 3 (b/w);* Miedema (1999/2000), fig. 134 (drawing). 


152 As mentioned above in ft.1, this is not a depiction of the Toornwerd Comb. 
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OFRC6: OOSTUM Bone Comb 


Fig. 21: OOSTUM Comb, Side A and B © Groninger Museum, Groningen. 


| Object 


1.1 Name and Catalogue Number 
OOSTUM Comb Case, Inv.No. 1908-6-0047. 


1.2 Present Location 
Groninger Museum, Province Groningen (Netherlands). 


1.3 Description of Object 

Two curved connecting plates, which are broken off at both ends, remain of the 
original single-edged long comb; the small toothplates, which would have featured 
the teeth, are missing completely. Both connecting plates are straight at the bottom 
and curved at the top and have been flattened on the surface. The surface levelling 
has been executed “clumsily and rudely” and the bars remain rather thick, which 
lead Tempel (1970, p. 362) to the assumption that this piece was the work of a 
handyman imitating the common contemporary style. The plates exhibit merely 
simple decoration: two parallel lines run along the edges of the comb, but no further 
decoration has been added. The edges themselves have been adorned with vertical 
grooves and thus appear rippled. The plates would have been stuck together by 
rivets, nine of which are still present but appear slightly corroded. Side B shows a 
crack running between the rivets on the right half (cp. Miedema 1983, p. 223-224; 
Type 6.1.1.1.2.4.1). 


1.4 Material, Size, Condition/State of Object 

The slightly damaged connecting plates are made of antler and measure ca. 21.8 cm 
in length. At their broadest, they measure 2.8 cm in height (Diiwel/Tempel 1970, 
p. 361). 
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1.5 Date and Place of Discovery 

Both comb plates were found in the wierde Oostum, Parish of Winsum (Prov. Gro- 
ningen) in 1908 and have been stored at the Groninger Museum since (cp. Looijenga 
2003a, p. 304). Tempel discovered the inscriptions on the plates whilst searching 
the museum’s archives for data within the scope of his dissertation on early Medie- 
val combs. The plates were still covered in grey terp clay, which must have hindered 
an earlier detection of the runes and points to no further object processing/conser- 
vation after its discovery (cp. Diiwel/Tempel 1970, p. 355). 


1.6 Date and Method of Dating 
Based on grave finds of this type of long comb, the OOSTUM comb can be dated 
“[...] with great certainty to the time between the end of the 8" until the end of the 
9 century”, as stated by Tempel (Diiwel/Tempel 1970, p. 361-2, also Diiwel 2008, 
p. 86); Looijenga (2003a, p. 304) confirms this. Miedema (1983, p. 224) dates OOSTUM 
to AD 775-875/900 based on stylistic analogies with combs from Hedeby (AD 840- 
900) and Hamburg (800-900). The dating for long combs has been slightly shifted 
towards the beginning of the 9 to the mid-tenth century by Ambrosiani (1981, p. 25, 
88). The assumed date is therefore from the end of the 8" to the mid-10" c. 
Uncommented dates: Miedema (1974, p. 115, end of the 8*-end of the 9 c. 
[= Diiwel/Tempel 1970], Gysseling (1980, p. 17, end of the 8 to the 9" c.), Looijenga 
(1996a, p. 93, 8° c.; 2003a, p. 304, 8-9" ¢,), 


1.7 Provenance 

According to Tempel (Diiwel/Tempel 1970, p. 361), this comb type is recognizable 
by its long connecting plates with a straight base and slightly bent back. These 
combs often present simple decoration on both sides, consisting of parallel, linear 
incisions and sometimes dot-in-circle motifs covering the area between these lines. 
According to Tempel’s typology of the Elisenhof combs (1979, p. 158), OOSTUM fits 
in with his Group F, which also includes the runic inscribed ELISENHOF Comb 
(Tempel 1979, No. 24, pl. 4, 24). Comb form F is defined as a Viking/Vendel Age comb 
with a simple decoration on both sides and wide distribution in Scandinavia, Hede- 
by and Viking-influenced settlements of the southern Baltic region. It can be dated 
stratigraphically to the 9* century, maybe beginning in the 8" century and lasting 
until the first decades of the 10 century (cp. Tempel 1979, p. 167-169). Roes (1963, 
p. 16-17) observes that long combs could potentially reach the length of 20-25 cm 
and be quite heavy due to applied deer-horn plaques; the often only one-sided deco- 
ration was simple, consisting of circles and straight lines. This development from 
small to large combs might potentially imply that people had settled down after “a 
period of unrest” and no longer required a comb to be small and easy to carry (cp. 
Roes 1963, p. 17). Miedema (1983, p. 223-224, Cat. fig. 170, Type 6.1.1.1.2.4.1.) finds 
parallels for OOSTUM in Hedeby (dated to AD 840-900) and Hamburg (AD 800- 
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900) and adds that the typical border lines (Rahmenornament) are very common for 
combs from Hedeby dating between the 8 and 9* centuries. 

Temple’s (1979), Roes’ (1963) and Miedema’s (1983) typological classification is in 
line with Ambrosiani’s (1981, p. 62-3) defined Type A1 combs, characterized by con- 
necting plates with linear decoration parallel to the rims and occasional vertically- 
orientated linear incisions. She dates group A from the beginning of the 9 to the 
mid-tenth century, i.e. older Birka on the turn to the younger Birka age, A1 specifically 
to ca. AD 840-950 (cp. Ambrosiani 1981, p. 25, 88). Combs of this type are known 
from Scandinavian settlement sites such as Birka (Wilde 1953), Hedeby (Jankuhn 
1943), as well as Continental sites such as Dorestad (Hiibener 1953, p. 186; group 1), 
Arhus, Menzlin, Elisenhof (Tempel 1979) and the Frisian terp area (Roes 1963), but 
also from England (cp. MacGregor 1985, p. 88, group “combs with deep, thin side- 
plates”). The origin of the long comb is assumed to be Scandinavia by Ambrosiani 
(1981). 

Ashby (2007, p. 2) comprises large size combs (> 15cm in length) with plano- 
convex connecting plates and a shallow plano-convex connecting plate section in 
his in Type 5 (incl. Ambrosiani 1981, Type A). They show specific Scandinavian and 
Frisian variants. Other combs of this type also feature runic inscriptions (i.e. HEDE- 
BY Comb, ELISENHOF Comb, see below IV.2). 


Il Inscription 


Il.1 Location and Execution of the Runes 

The inscription on Side A is located between the second and fourth rivets at the left 
end of the plate and has to be read bottom-up. The runes do not connect with the 
framing parallel lines around the edges, but remain the same in height and distance 
to each other. They seem evenly cut, but do not appear as deeply engraved as the 
decorative lines. Runes 1-3 have suffered from secondary horizontal scratches and 
seem to fade out with two vertical staves questioning the completeness of the in- 
scription. Similarly, the runes on Side B have been placed neatly between the first 
and third rivets at the left end of the bar. They fill out the space between the framing 
double-lines and even follow the curve of the plate by slightly adapting their height. 
R12 and 14 appear ornamentally adorned with additional strokes and pockets. These 
differences in execution and attachment lead Tempel (Dtiwel/Tempel 1970, p. 361) 
to the belief that two different carvers were at work here. 


1.2 Direction and Arrangement of Writing 

Both sides show rectograde inscriptions, even though, in opposition to Side B, Side A 
has to be read inversely. Due to the symmetrical decoration of the plates, it cannot 
be determined which side would have originally been meant to represent obverse 
and reverse, respectively, if such a differentiation was ever relevant at all. In both 
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cases, the runes would have been incised towards the narrower ends in a rather 
marginal location and not in the middle of the comb. 


Il.3 Shapes and Sound Values of Runes 


A: RI R2 R3 R4 R5 R6 R7 
F i »b K F b ou 


Fig. 22: Inscription on OOSTUM Side A (© Groninger Museum) and Master-Transliteration [LK]. 


R1, R5: R1 is identified as a Waxenberger Type 1, the Chevron Type F /a(:)/, with 
two approximately parallel side-twigs descending at an acute angle to the 
stave. The upper side-twig occurs in the form of a chevron; here, it is not 
attached to the upper side-twig but slightly offset. 

R5 is identified as a Waxenberger Type 1B, the Frisian form F /a(:)/,; here, 
the ascender starts in the middle of the upper side-twig. Type 1B features 
on ARUM [OFRC16], but does not appear in the OERC. 

R2: This rune remains uncertain, as it is crossed intentionally or unintentional- 
ly by the upper side-twig of R2 b. 

R3, R7: Both b-runes /b/ feature pointy pockets towards the ends of the main-stave. 

R4: This is a Waxenberger Type 5a k /k/ rune with parallels on HAMWIC 
[OFRC22], TOORNWERD [OFRC5] and RASQUERT [OFRC21]. 


ws? 


R8& ROY RIO RII R12 R13 R14 R15 R16 R17 
ded F h F b u iN u 


Fig. 23: Inscription on Side B (© Groninger Museum) and Master-Transliteration [LK]. 
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R11, R13: These runes are identified as a Waxenberger Type 1, the Chevron Type F 
/a(:)/, with two approximately parallel side-twigs descending at an acute 
angle to the stave. The ascender of R13 is not directly attached onto the 
top side-twig. 

R12: This h-rune /h/ is described by Looijenga (2003a, p. 304) as an “ornamen- 
tal character” with three medial strokes, which she compares to evidence 
from FALLWARD (5" c.).53 

R14: Looijenga (2003a, p. 304) points out the “unique” and ornamental char- 
acter with three pockets. It seems the rune carver intended to fill the en- 
tire height of the b-rune /b/ with an additional medial pocket. 

R15: This is a Waxenberger Type 5a k /k/ rune with parallels on HAMWIC, 
TOORNWERD and RASQUERT. 


Ill Text 


Ill.1 Discussion 


Autopsy Master-Transliteration Interpretation 
09.09.2015 A: aib kabu A: [...] ko(m)ba 
17.11.2017 B: deda Nabuku *kambaz, a-stem, nsm. ‘comb’ 
[LK] *kamba", a-stem, asm. ‘comb’ 


B: deda Habuka, ‘H. made’ 


Since the comb’s first publication by Diiwel/Tempel (1970), the transliteration has 
remained rather stable while problems arose mainly from the interpretation of final 
-u in habuku and kabu in syntactical dependence on the finite verb-form deda. All 
researchers except Diiwel/Tempel (1970) and Nedoma (2014) agree on reading a PN 
in the first three runes, which lead to confusion about the distribution of semantic 
roles with reference to the other PN habuku. Diiwel/Tempel’s (1970) and Nedoma’s 
(2014) tentative readings of the first three runes were confirmed during the autopsy, 
which revealed uncertainties about R2. It may be considered whether R1-3 could 
render a first, failed attempt or miscut for the following sequence kabu. The differ- 
ence in typographical execution of Side A and B prompts two possible interpreta- 
tions of Side A, kabu: (i) singular inscription, independent of Side B, (ii) compre- 
hensive, syntactical reading including both sides, A and B. 


153 This is the inscription on the WREMEN Footstool, found in a male boat grave dated to the 
5 ¢, in Fallward, near Cuxhaven, Germany (cp. Looijenga 2003a, p. 231, Schon et al. 2006). R3 a 
in ksamella (Lat. skamella, ‘footstool’) is also adorned with three descending side-twigs (cp. Schén 
et al. 2006, p. 322). 
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Graphemics: In accordance with Diiwel (Diiwel/Tempel 1970) and Nedoma (2014), 
R1-3 may be regarded as a possible writing sample or a failed first writing attempt 
for kabu. In high-resolution, it appears as if the pockets of R3 cut through to the 
second character. Side A employs two different types of ac, Type 1 and 1B, but this 
may be due to idiosyncratic variation in writing style. The k-runes can be temporally 
assigned to the core time between the 8-9" c. based on additional evidence from 
the OFRC, which is confirmed by the comb’s dating. 


Etymology and Morphology: 


kabu: < Gmc *kambaz, a-stem noun, m. (cp. Chapter IV.2.1). It can either render the 
(i) nsm. form with the weakened reflex [a] of Gmc *-az (< IE *-os) in an independent 
environment, or (ii) asm. form with the weakened reflex [a] of Gmc *-a” (< IE *-om) 
as part of a syntactic structure with Side B; cp. Krahe II (1957, § 4). 


deda: < 1°*/3‘¢ pers.pret.ind. OFris dede, OE dyde ‘did, made’ (< Gmc *d6n-), al- 
though the etymology is still uncertain (< 1*t pers. IE *dhedhém or 3° pers. IE 
*dhedhét; cp. Chapter IV.2.4). Parallel forms are found on HOOGEBEINTUM [OFRC4, 
d[e]d] and AMAY [OFRC2, [d]eda]. 


habuku: Pre-OFris Habuka < Gmc *habukaz, a-stem, nsm. ‘hawk’, ModFris hauk 
[Van der Veen VIII, 1993, p. 170], cp. OE heafoc, havoc m. [BT 1898, p. 503], OFris 
havek [Holthausen 1985, p. 40], WL hauk [Hofman/Popkema 2008, p. 204], OS havuk 
[Tiefenbach 2010, p. 150], OHG habu, MHG habich, habech [Liihr IV, p. 722], Olce 
haukr'>* [De Vries 1962, p. 214], cp. Pokorny I (1989, p. 527), Falk/Torp (1979, p. 73), 
Kluge (1989, p. 284). The -u renders the weakened and reduced [a] for the reflex of 
the nsm. inflectional suffix Gmc *-az. 


Syntax: 
Scenario (i): A: ko(m)bajs), B: dedayyg, Habukayg) 


Scenario (ii): ko(m)bajoi; dedayys, Habukays; 


Following the typological analysis, the comb can be placed within the North Sea 
Germanic context and may be a local regional product, possibly inspired by similar 
inscription-bearing combs from Northern Germany and Scandinavia (perhaps as an 
advertisement for potential buyers, cp. LINCOLN Comb-Case, ‘this good comb made 
Thorfast’). It features diagnostic Anglo-Fris runes (dc-runes) as well as a specific 
Frisian Type 1B (R5), which points to a WGmc/Ingvaeonic inscription. Finally, the 
employment of final -u for n./asm. markers in the Germanic a-stem reflexes allows 
a placement within the OFRC. 


154 Runo-epigraphic evidence derives from the VALLENTUNA/RICKEBY Dice (KIEL s. v. RICKEBY, 
ca. AD 590-640), found at Rickeby, Uppland, Sweden: haukz, Olce haukr, ‘hawk’ (cp. Nedoma 
2014, p. 355, fn. 64). 
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IlI.2 Text Categories and Pragmatics 

Looijenga (2003a, p. 304) decodes the sequence habuku deda as a maker’s formula, 

marking a female runographer. Nedoma (2014, p. 355) also opts for a maker’s or 

craftsman formula. Depending on a comprehensive or singular reading, two options 

are possible for the pragmatic interpretation of this inscription: 

(i) NP [m/Nyom], single-word inscription, self-referential formula 1b: ‘(this is/I am 
a) comb’; 

(ii) NP [m/PNyoml + VP[V, + NP [m/N,,-], three-word-inscription, complex maker’s 
formula 3a: ‘H. made the comb’. 


III.3_ Previous Transliterations and Interpretations 


Author Transliteration Interpretation 
4 Diiwel/Tempel A: ...] kabu ‘den Kamm machte Habuk’ 
(1970, p. 367) B: deda habuku [‘Habuk made the comb’] 
2 Krause - kamb(u) 
(1993, § 73) 
3 Buma A: aib kabu ‘Aib maake den kaem foar Habuku’ 
(1970, p. 27-28) B: dedo habuku [Aib made the comb for Habuk] 
or 
‘Habuku maake de kam foar Aib’ 
[Habuku made the comb for Aib] 
4 Miedema - cp. Diiwel/Tempel (1970), Buma (1970) 
(1974, p. 115) 
5  Gysseling A: alb kabu ‘Alb maakte deze kam voor Habuku’ 
(1980, p. 17) B: deda habuku [Alb made this comb for Habuku] 
or 
‘Alb deed met deze kam Habuku 
een liefdeblijk, een heilwens’ 
[Alb did with this comb Habuku a proof 
of love, a blessing] 
6 Quak A: alb kabu ‘Alb. Den Kamm machte Habuk’ 
(1990, p. 363) B: deda habuku [Alb. Habuk made the comb] 
or 
‘Alb machte den Kamm fiir Habuk’ 
[Alb made the comb for Habuk] 
7 ~~ Page A: elb kabu cp. OE Alf, Heafoc 
(2001, p. 526-527) B: deda habuku 
8 Looijenga A: aib kabu ‘Aib made the comb for Habuke’ 
(1996, p. 93; 2003a, B: deda habuku or 
p. 304) ‘Habuku made the comb [for] Aib’ 
9 Nedoma A: [afi/n/I/}b] kabu == _ko(m)ba deda Habuka 
(2007, p. 307, 2014, B: deda habuku ‘den Kamm machte H.’ 
p. 354-355) [H. made the comb] 
10 Versloot : aib kobu ‘Aib made the comb for Habuk’ 


(2016, p. 7/8) 


n> 


: deda habuku 


or 
‘For Aib made the comb Habuk’ 
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Il1.4 Previous Readings and Interpretations 

(1) Diiwel (Diiwel/Tempel 1970, p. 364) first tackles the problematic runes R1-3, 
which can either be read as a miscut for the following kabu, or as part of the in- 
scription. In the latter case, the following transliterations and readings are possible: 
(i) anb, which was discarded for lexical reasons, (ii) aib, which was also deemed 
unlikely due to the unusual vocalism ei in OFris and finally (iii) lb, which Diiwel 
(Diiwel/Tempel 1970, p. 366) regards as a PN possibly deriving from WGmc *Albi- 
(i.e. male PN Albi, Alb, Albe, Alf, Albus). R4-7 are identified by Diiwel (Diiwel/Tem- 
pel 1970, p. 365) as kabu, ka[m]bu, ‘comb’ (< Gmc *kambaz). The lexeme camb/ 
kamb can account for OE and OFris, as the n/sm. a-stems should be endingless in 
both languages. For the morphological analysis of the final -u, Diiwel refers to Kap- 
teyn’s a-stem dsm., and Krause’s nsm. (-u as a ‘Murmelvokal’) reading of adugislu 
(WESTEREMDEN A [OFRC18]). Diiwel adds that also the asm. (< *kamban) could po- 
tentially be expressed by a final -u. As runic writing does not mark vowel quantity, 
no exact conclusion on the quantity of the stem vowel in ka/m]/bu can be drawn, but 
both OE and OFris show vowel lengthening before homorganic consonant clusters 
such as /mb/. The inscriptions on Side B causes less problems for transliteration and 
reading: deda is interpreted by Diiwel (Diiwel/Tempel 1970, p. 366) as the 3°¢ 
pers.sg.pret. form of OFris dud with the meaning ‘to do, to fabricate, to make’. The 
HEDEBY Comb and LUND I also feature forms of this verb. For syntactic reasons, 
habuku is likely to represent a PN corresponding either to OFris havek ‘hawk’ or 
rendering an OFris diminutive suffix derivation in -k on the basis of PN Habo > 
Habbico. The final -u may again reflect both a-stem, n/asm. endings. Another possi- 
bility is a dat.sg. reading for the fem. PN Habuka by analogy with gisuhildu on 
Westeremden. In his analysis of the entire object, Diiwel (Diiwel/Tempel 1970, 
p. 367) comes to three possible readings: (i) Krause’s interpretation based on the 
argument of different carvers, (ii) ‘Habuk (nom.sg.) made the comb (acc.sg.)’ (‘den 
Kamm machte Habuk’), as a holistic reading neglecting the possible miscuts on 
Side A, (iii) “Elb (nom.sg.) made the comb (acc.sg.) for Habuk (dat.sg.)’. The last 
reading presents a unique syntactical structure (Oq-S-V;-O;) within the Continental 
runic corpus (cp. ASH-GILTON Sword Pommel, OERC2). 


(2) Krause (1993, §73) mentions OOSTUM as a difficult inscription with regards to 
the interpretation of final -u in ka(m)bu. 


(3) Buma (1970, p. 26-28) analyses the inscription as follows: dedo (3° pers.sg.pret. 
ind. of inf. OFris dua ‘to do’; the inflectional suffix is reminiscent of tawido on the 
GALLEHUS inscription [KJ43, DR12]), habuku (male composite PN, habe- [< *hapu- 
‘battle’] + b-), aib (male PN, cp. Aibe, Aybe, Aybo), kabu (ka(m)bu, ‘comb’). Buma 
(1970, p. 28) does not comment on the case-morphology, but presents two interpre- 
tations, which he cannot narrow down due to the limited knowledge of word-order 
in runic inscriptions (“dérfoar witte wy to min fan ‘e wurdoarder yn runeynskrif- 
ten”, Buma 1970, p. 28). His transliteration of R7 as o is long outdated. 
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(4) Miedema (1974) cites Ditwel/Tempel (1970) and Buma (1970). 


(5) Gysseling (1980, p. 17-18) analyses the inscription as follows: Alb, (< Gmc *albu- 
‘elf’, PN, a-stem, nsm., cp. OE Alf), deda (<IE dhedhét, 3° pers.sg.pret., ‘did, 
made’), ka(m)bu (a-stem, ism., ‘comb’; elision of nasal before obstruent), Habuku 
(PN, 6-stem, dsf., feminine form of Habuk ‘hawk’). In his preferred interpretations, 
Gysseling translates kabu as acc., which should at this time be endingless. Formally, 
kabu remains in the instr. case. Alternatively, he proposes that kabu (equally kobu, 
on TOORNWERD) might be a traditional form transmitted from earlier inscriptions. 
If complemented, the inscription may be read as ‘Alb deed met deze kam Habuku 
een liefdeblijk, een heilwens’ [‘Zlb made with this comb Habuku a proof of love, a 
blessing’]. 


(6) Quak (1990, p. 362) points out the prominent forms of the h- and b-runes in 
habuku. He identifies the following words Alb (PN), ka(m)bu (‘comb’) and finally 
presents Diiwel’s (1970) interpretations. No further linguistic comment is presented. 


(7) Page (2001, p. 526-527) acknowledges individual words (deda, pret.sg. of OFr 
dua, zlb, habuku, PNs OE 4 lb, Heafoc, kabu, < Gmc *kambaz ‘comb’), but argues 
that the “syntax of both groups is uncertain”. He refers to Diiwel’s/Tempel’s 
(1970) interpretation as a possible reading. 


(8) In her earlier publication, Looijenga (1996a, p. 93) identified a PN, Alb (n-stem, 
nsm., < Gmc *albi-, cp. Diiwel/Tempel 1970, Gysseling 1980) on side A ({z/a/o}Ib). 
This reading is changed in her later publication (Looijenga 2003a, p. 304-305) to 
aib, an endingless PN, i- or ja-stem, while ka[m]bu, a-stem, n/asm. (< Gmc *-az/- 
an; cp. Diiwel/Tempel 1970, Nielsen 1991a), is considered a reflex of Gmc *kambaz 
‘comb’ with the omission of <m> before homorganic consonant. She interprets Side 
Bas deda, 3"¢ pers.sg.pre.ind. ‘did, made’ (cp. OFris dud) and derives habuku from 
Gmc *habukaz, ‘hawk’,!*° either a PN nsm. a-stem Habuku or the female version dsf. 
o-stem Habuke (< Gmc *-6, cp. Diiwel/Tempel 1970; Nielsen 1984). Her final reading 
options are based on Diiwel’s (Diitwel/Tempel 1970, p. 367): ‘Habuku made the comb 
[for] Aib’, if Habuku is interpreted as nsf. 6-stem or nsm. a-stem, functioning as 
subject of the phrase, or ‘Aib made the comb for Habuke’, if Habuke is interpreted 
as dsf., consequently rendering the obj.ind. 


(9) Nedoma (2014, p. 354-356) analyses the inscription as follows: habuku 
(< *Habukaz, Habuka; a-stem, nsm., theriophore male PN; cp. OE heafoc, hafoc, 
OWFris hauk, OHG habuh, Olce haukr, m. ‘hawk’), Kabu (< *kamba"; Pre-OFris 
ko(m)ba, a-stem, asm. ‘comb’), deda (Pre-OFris deda, 34 pers.sg.pret.ind., ‘made, 


155 A parallel is found on the VANGA Stone (Ostergétland, Sweden), haukopuz, which has been 
interpreted as an agent noun of the verb *haukon < habukon ‘being like a hawk’ by Krause (1966, 
p. 148). This inscription may provide evidence for a NGmc u-stem form of ‘hawk’. 
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did’). He proposes different readings with reference to Diiwel/Tempel (1970) for 
Side A, R1-3, but regards them as a possible writing attempt. He rejects previous 
interpretations of habuku as ism. as the instrumentalis auctoris is not attested for 
Germanic, and further dismisses dsm. for morpho-phonological as well as syntacti- 
cal reasons as it leaves the agens position void.%* A female name Habuke is also 
excluded since the theriophore anthroponym is always masculine in gender. 


(10) In accordance with Looijenga’s (2003a) analysis, Versloot (2016, p. 7-8) also 
presents two syntactical interpretations of the inscription: ‘Aib;s; combjoq) didjy_ for 
Habukjoj)’ or alternatively ‘for Aibjo; combyoq; didjy”m Habukjs;’. He agrees with Looi- 
jenga’s (2003a) analysis of habuku as PN, 6-stem, dsf. with reference to jisuhildu 
(WESTEREMDEN A [OFRC18]). Concerning the verbal form deda, Versloot (2016, 
p. 11) reads it as a 3" pers.sg.pret.ind. of the verb ‘to do’, as (possibly) paralleled 
on the AMAY [OFRC2, eda] and HOOGEBEINTUM [OFRC4, ded] objects. He derives 
the ending -a from WGmc *-d (< PrGmc *-6n). 


I11.5 Previous Conclusions on Text and Object 

Diiwel (Diiwel/Tempel 1970, p. 367) argues for an OFris inscription based on the 
presence of the diagnostic runes dc (R1, R5, R11, R13), the form of k (R4, R16), as 
well as the representation of unstressed vowels by final runic -u. Additionally, the 
preservation of /b/ in habuku makes an OE origin unlikely, as this would feature 
the spirant /f/. 


IV Varia 


IV.1 Extra-Linguistic Signs and Decoration 


IV.2 Analogies 

Textual analogies: ELISENHOF Comb [kabr], Schleswig-Holstein, Germany (ca. late 
9'>_early 10 c.), cp. Tempel (1979, p. 158-159, No. 24), Birkmann (1995, p. 345); 
LINCOLN I Comb Case [DR418, SRIB E 4, kamb], Lincolnshire, UK (11'-12" c.); 
LUND I Comb [DR303, DK-SKL 5, kab], Scania, Sweden (11-12 c.); FRIENSTEDT 
Comb [ka(m)ba], Erfurt, Germany (3" c.), cp. Schmidt et al. (2010-2011), Schmidt 
et al. (2013); TOORNWERD [OFRC5, kobu]; 7HOOGEBEINTUM, [OFRC4, d[e]d]; AMAY 
[OFRC2, [dleda]. 


156 Nedoma (2014, p. 354, fn. 60) discusses Diiwel/Tempel’s (1970) suggestions for R1-3, lb 
(< *Alban, cp. Albo, 9 c., Férstemann 1966, p. 65), and argues that it cannot represent a nsm. as 
a reflex of the thematic vowel would be expected, i.e. *alb-a, -i, -u. The comparable Frisian forms 
Albe, Alba (FN 1898, p. 10) support this conjecture. 
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Stylistic analogies: HEDEBY Comb [DR SI 6], Schleswig-Holstein, Germany, cp. 
Stocklund (1999), Birkmann (1995, p. 343-345). 


IV.3 Maps, Pictures, Drawings etc. 
Diiwel/Tempel (1970), fig. 9, A/B (b/w); Miedema (1983), fig. 170, drawing. 


Coins and Bracteates 


OFRC7: Wurt HITZUM-A Bracteate 


Fig. 24: HITZUM-A [IK 76] (© Fries Museum Leeuwarden) and drawing in IK 1,3 
(Hauck et al. 1985, p. 95). 


| Object 


1.1 Name and Catalogue Number 
Wurt HITZUM/HITSUM-A Bracteate [IK 76], Id. No. 68-42. 
Concordance: Mackeprang No. 318, Krause No. 39. 


1.2 Present Location 
Fries Museum, Leeuwarden, Province Friesland (Netherlands). 


1.3 Description of Object 

The bracteate is structurally composed of a dominating central image, separated 
from a broad garland-decorated rim by a group of four, concentric lines in positive 
relief.” 


157 This description is based on the detailed analysis presented in IK 1,2, p. 140-141 and IK 3,1, 
p. 263-264. 


https: //doi.org/10.1515/9783110728224-009 
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Central Image: The central image exhibits a stylised imperial head in profile (left- 
facing, motif: Er in Kaiserbild-Nachfolge**), equipped with a scroll-adorned diadem 
emulation. The male head features a circular eye with ‘pupil’ (Bullauge), a hatched 
neck ring (Halskrause), and a coiling of the diadem surrounded by dots in the neck. 
A callote-formed hairstyle featuring a pearl array has been considered by Axboe 
(2004, p. 65, 98), but close correspondences for the hair-style and the recreation of 
the diadem neck-band could not be identified. Above the forehead there addditonally 
appear two scrolled hairlocks (Stirnlocke, cp. Overhornbeek (III-C) [IK140], Ulvsunda- 
B [IK 195]). A breathing symbol (Atemchiffre) in the form of a volute (~) emanates 
from the u-formed, open mouth, which is surrounded by a semi-circular row of 
dots.%° Two horizontal lines associated with nose breathing (Nasenatemchiffre) 
have been added underneath the broad nose. The chin is protruding and possibly 
features a ‘beard edge’ (Bartgrenze) consisting of two parallel lines. 

The head can be stylistically attributed to Axboe’s head group H3 (cp. Axboe 
1999, p. 66; 2007, p. 144-148). This group is characterized by a demise of the original 
Roman rounded hairstyle and a stylised diadem. Corresponding detail elements are 
the curved strand of hair or scrolled locks, a row of dots around the eye, bow-formed 
nose and small, triangular ears. 


Additional Symbols: An equal-armed cross with points (= Greek Cross) is set behind 
the emperor’s ear, which has been interpreted as a star by analogy with Undley-A 
(cp. Suzuki 2006, p. 36). 


Inscription: The bi-partite runic inscription runs along four engraved circular lines 
and is itself delimited from the head by framing lines, tapering off in voluted scrolls. 
Nowak (2003, p. 410) classifies the inscription as “peripheral” (= RA3, fringe- 
inscription before and behind the bust). 


Rim: A row of semi-circles and rectangular punch marks (rings and darts) fills the 
rim of the gold flan in form a garland. The rim is welt with beaded wire, now heavily 
worn. 


Loop: The bracteate features a loop with a broad, ribbed central groove, which deter- 
mines a vertical axis. An originally V-shaped twisted gold wire volute, now fragmenta- 
ry, has been attached towards the loop and reaches partially into the central image. 


158 A detailed description of this motif on A-bracteates can be consulted in IK 1,1, p. 75-86. The 
imperial bust is reinterpreted as an image of a god (‘Er’) and as such marked with certain attributes 
(Perlenband, Atemchiffre, Nasenchiffre, company of animals). 

159 This specific breathing mark or Atemchiffre has been defined as Schldnglein (‘small snake’) 
basic form II variant. Two Mediterranean ancient origins of the Atemchiffre symbol are discussed, 
a derivation from imperial Aeolus representations, i.e. Mithraic sol invictus representations, and 
from Celtic coinage (cp. Hauck 1970, p. 145; 343-8). Cp. Ulvsunda-B [IK 195], for a similar Atemchif- 
fre. The only other bracteates, according to Hauck (1978, p. 380), which features both Atemchiffre 
and Nasenatemchiffre is Grumpan-C [IK 260]. 
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1.4 Material, Size, Condition/State of Object 

Weight: 4.65 g, 2 34.5 mm. The flan is slightly dented and a small fissure appears 
left of the loop. Part of the attached beaded wire volute application underneath the 
loop is lost. The pressing is slightly off and the edges and loop appear filed (mod- 
ern). The bracteate contains a compass mark (Zirkeleinstichloch) through the cheek 
of the imperial head (cp. IK 1,2, p. 140; IK 3,1, p. 263; Nicolay 2014, p. 82). 


1.5 Date and Place of Discovery 

The bracteate is a stray find from the terp Hitsum (Franekeradeel, Prov. Friesland), 
where it was discovered in 1907 during quarrying of terp soil (cp. Seebold 1996, 
p. 181; Nicolay 2014, p. 81). 


1.6 Date and Method of Dating 
The chronology of bracteates is highly controversial and relies mostly on (serial) 
correspondence analyses (cp. Axboe 1999, 2007, 2011) or associated grave-finds in 
coin-dated graves (cp. Mackeprang 1952). As A-bracteates imitate Late Roman solidi 
and medallions of the 4" c., they are placed at the beginning of the production in 
the first bracteate period by Mackeprang (1952, p. 80,87,224). He dates this period 
from the end of the 5‘ century to ca. AD 550 with the help of solidi imports in 
Scandinavia and associated, coin-dated and crescent-stamped gold-gorgets. Accord- 
ing to Axboe (1999, p. 69, 2011, p. 280-281), the beginning of the bracteate produc- 
tion can be dated tentatively to the middle of the 5 century, corresponding to early 
Animal Style I fibulae. The end of the bracteate production is set to the third quarter 
of the 6" c. with the help of English and Continental grave finds (cp. Axboe 1999, 
p. 70, 2004, p. 223-260). The dating of Axboe’s head-groups based on correspon- 
dence analysis can only be approached tentatively and he reaches the following 
time-frames: H1, third quarter of the 5 c., H2, 4" quarter of the 5 c., H3 transition 
to H4 around AD 530. 

Seebold (1996, p. 183) argues for an earlier dating to the last quarter of the 
5 century (AD 475-500) based on the lack of A-bracteate extensions. Nicolay (2014, 
p. 82) dates the bracteate to AD 490-530 due to the Scandinavian-style execution 
(cp. Axboe 1999; 2007), which will be the assigned date for this object. 

Uncommented dates: Gysseling (1980, p. 10; 6" c.). 


1.7 Provenance 

HITZUM-A has been viewed as a Scandinavian import in earlier research, whilst 
more recent stylistic analyses favoured a Northern Continental/Saxon production 
and transmission. Boeles (1951, p. 325) argues for a Scandinavian provenance (and 
therefore import) based on the decorative rim, while Diiwel (1970) narrows it down 
to an import from Denmark. Gysseling (1980, p. 10 ff.) points to the ansuz-rune as a 
support for the Scandinavian import theory. A Northern Continental/South-East 
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English origin was suggested by Seebold (1996) based on stylistic, iconographic and 
runological criteria. He discusses the stylistic features shared by HITZUM-A, SIEV- 
ERN-A [IK156] and UNDELY-A [IK174] (beard, lip formation, helmet, framing of the 
runes), as well as the looped construction decorated with an applied beaded wire 
volute and concludes that a cluster of such closely related bracteates in Frisia, (Low- 
er) Saxony and South-East England points to an origin in this region. Hence, a 
Northern Continental/South-East English origin may be assumed for HITZUM, sup- 
ported by the presumably OLF inscription. Suzuki’s (2006) stylistic feature analysis, 
including ST-GILES’ FIELD-A [IK323], resulted in the grouping of UNDELY-A, SIEV- 
ERN-A, HITZUM-A and ST-GILES’ FIELD-A into a separate “Saxon” group with UN- 
DELY as the earliest specimen and SIEVERN-A and HITZUM-A forming an even clos- 
er sub-group. 

In contrast to Hines’ (1984, Hines/Odenstedt 1987) conjecture for a southern 
Scandinavian or Schleswig-Holstein origin for UNDELY-A, Nicolay (2014, p. 240) 
considers a more likely production to be in the southern North Sea area, which is 
more in line with Pesch’s (2007, p. 94, 358) assumed production site at Sievern. 
Pesch’s (2007) Formularfamilie A7 includes HITZUM and SIEVERN only based on 
their shared characteristics of the parallel lines underneath the nose and the as- 
sumed chin-beard (described as a neck ring in IK 1,2, p. 140-141) and lists UNDELY 
and ST-GILES’ FIELD-A, M@EN-A [IK127] as pieces for comparison. Concerning the 
distribution of the group, Pesch (2007, p. 94) tentatively proposes the central place 
Sievern as the conception place. A Continental as well as English derivation has 
been contemplated for members of A7 and their related specimens. UNDELY-A,'©° 
as well as BRINTON-A!® [IK584] and BINHAM-A (3 die-identical specimens [IK630, 
1-2])'* cannot be placed within a Formularfamilie. 


Il Inscription 


Il.1 Location and Execution of the Runes 

The two sinistrograde inscriptions are found in segments 5 (I) and 2/4 (II), placed 
on the innermost concentric circular line. They are framed at the top by a line in 
positive relief, which turns into volutes at the ends, forming a cartouche. The char- 
acters are also printed in positive relief and remain clearly discernible in inscription 
I, while inscription II appears worn and raises doubts about the identification of R6 
and R8. 


160 As assumed by Hines (1984, p. 204-9, Hines/Odenstedt 1987), UNDELY is a Scandinavian im- 
port, whereas Hills (1991) argues for a local production by a second generation of immigrants. 

161 BRINTON-A is probably of Anglo-Saxon origin but based on Scandinavian exemplars (cp. Behr 
2010, p. 53-56). 

162 The BINHAM-A [IK630, 1-2] bracteates are most probably also local productions (cp. Behr/ 
Pestell 2014). 
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1.2 Directiojn and Arrangement of Writing 

The two inscriptions are sinistrograde and arranged within a cartouche. They sur- 
round the imperial head (placed peripherally before and behind the head) and are 
part of the central image. They appear to be planned as part of the design, fitting 
neatly into the central image. 


1.3 Shapes and Sound Values of Runes 

The inscription features older fupark characters; clearly discernible is the “Besen- 
rune”, older fupark No. 15 Y R /z/ (R3). Following Antonsen (1975, p. 1-3), Nielsen 
(1989, p. 10, 2000, p. 33-34, 166-167), Knirk (2002, p. 635), and Nedoma (2006, 
p. 119), this sign originally rendered Verner’s Law product /z/ (< IE *-s), which was 
rhotacized in Pt-ON /f/ R (realized as apical [r] or [c]), but became an “empty sign” 
in the southern traditions.‘ It remains phonologically and graphically separate 
from rk (realized as uvular [R]) during Viking times in Scandinavia, while it fuses 
with inherited, now ‘additive’ r in Southern-Gmc (Pre-OHG). In the Anglo-Frisian 
tradition, it is assumed that no. 15 had also become redundant due to double repre- 
sentation by rune no. 5 R (see Chapter II.4.1). Krause (1971, §72) points to the usual 
final position of the Besenrune (i.e. inflectional suffixes -aR, -uR, -iR), while it ap- 
pears here in medial position of part I. Diagnostic Anglo-Fris forms are not present. 
R2, 4, 7 can be identified as the older fupark character &, Ofparx, rendering the old, 
rounded value /o(:)/. Part I of the inscription has been unanimously transliterated 
as fozo/foro,'** while R6 and R8 of part II caused dispute: Hauck et al. 1985 (IK 1,2, 
p. 140) transliterated 1, Seebold (1996) and Looijenga (2003a) r and Nowak (2003) u 
for R6, while R8 was read by Seebold (1996) and Looijenga (2003a) as b. 


163 Nedoma (2006, p. 116) lists rune no. 15 as a random sign (<s 3 attestations) in the Southern Gmc 
runic corpus: BEUCHTE (Pre-/ca. AD 500; KJ 8), BALINGEN (AD 567-600; KJ 160), BREZA. These 6" c. 
attestations suggest that the occurrence of the Besenrune on HITZUM may not be an isolated inci- 
dent within the Continental inscriptions and should not be taken as a criterion for a Scandinavian 
attribution. 

164 Scandinavian linguists tend to transliterate fubark no. 15 Y as R, while outside of Scandinavia, 
it is more common to find it rendered as z, which implies an underlying phoneme /z/ (cp. Nielsen 
2000, p. 34). 
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Part I Part I _ 
Rl R2 R3 R4 R5 R6 R7 R8 R9 
f Ofupark Y Ofupark  g ‘ Ofisbark + a 


Fig. 25: Central image of HITZUM-A [IK76] with new reading, cp. IK 3,2 (Hauck et al. 1989, p. 129) 
and Master Transliteration [LK]. 


Ill Text 


Ill.1 Discussion 


Autopsy Master-Transliteration Interpretation 
16.11.2017 I: FRR e |: OS F6z6, PN, 6-stem, nsf. ‘?relative‘ 
[LK] Ik g.2.F Il: ? 


The stamped inscription presents difficulties in (1) the etymology of the identified PN 
foRo, (2) and in the legibility of the second inscription. As inscription II is too worn 
and scratched, no interpretation is possible (cp. fig. 25, close-up on inscription II). 


Graphemics: Inscription I features three older fupark runes: No. 15, Y R /z/ (R3) and 
twice no. 24 &, Oppark /0(:)/. As the bracteate dates prior to AD 550, the value of 
Ofupark Must still be rounded /o(:)/, i.e. unaffected by i-mutation, which is finalized 
around ca. 610/50 in OE. Parallel evidence featuring the Anglo-Frisian diagnostic 
rune no. 4 F 6s derives from the UNDELY-A bracteate [IK374], dated to ca. AD 450- 
500, for the phoneme /5:/. However, the discussion regarding the provenance of 
UNDLEY-A is also not yet finally settled. The value of R3 Y is disputable: As the 
runic grapheme suggests, it derives from the voiceless spirant IE *-s (attested in 
Tacitus as Fosi), which becomes voiced PrGmc /z/ according to Verner’s Law, if the 
stress falls on the following syllable (cp. Krahe I 1960, § 67). In NGmc/WGmc, this 
sound is eventually affected by rhotacism: /z/ > /r/ (cp. Campbell 1959, §404). Due 
to the bracteate’s early date, the assumed sound is /z/, represented in the transliter- 
ation as R. 


Etymology: The form F6z6 has been connected to the ethnonym Fosi, mentioned in 
Tacitus (Germania, Chapter 36) as a neighbouring Continental tribe of the Cherusci; 
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the etymology, however, remains unclear (cp. Neumann 1995 for a detailed overview 
of the etymological propositions). LaN (1987, p. 272) suggests the meaning ‘relative’, 
possibly with reference to Much’s (in Neumann 1995) proposed connection to Greek 
(Attic-Ionic) mmc (Dorian), Aeolian adc ‘relative in-law’ and Latin parri-, par(r)ici- 
da ‘murderer of a relative’. Both Neumann (1995, p. 355) and Nedoma (2014, p. 344) 
remain sceptical with regards to the suggested Latin cognate, as the word is poly- 
semous and allows only a connection to the Greek lexemes. A reference to a relative 
is also found on UNDLEY-A, however, with a different lexeme: mFgf, mz&gz ‘to the 
relative’ (OE meg, m./f < Gmc *mag-, a-/u-stem; cp. Waxenberger 2018). 


Morphology: The inflectional ending -o allows for the following analyses, which 
have already been discussed by Diiwel (1970), Seebold (1996), Looijenga (2003a): 
1) ON -6n-stem, g/d/a.sf. (ON nsf. -a; OE -an, OS/OHG -un; cp. Krahe I 1960, § 29). 
2) OS/OHG/OLF, n-stem, nsm. (ON -e, OFris -a, OE -a; cp. Krahe I 1960, § 27). 


An OFris PN can be excluded with relative certainty, as n-stem, nsm. forms are runo- 
epigraphically attested with the inflectional marker -a F, i.e. hada (HARLINGEN, cp. 
Nedoma 2014 above). In accordance with Diiwel (1970), bracteates attest mostly male 
PNs, which favours option (2), a WGmc, possibly OS male PN with the potential mean- 
ing ‘relative’. It has to be assessed whether the second inscription also renders OS, 
which might be possible if Seebold’s (1996) and Looijenga’s (2003a) reading can be 
confirmed by future technological methods (x-ray scan) as groba (cp. Seebold 1996, 
Looijenga 2003a): < Gmc *grobo f. 6-stem ‘pit, grave’, cp. ON grdf, OHG gruoba, OE 
greef, OF ris gref, OS graf ‘grave’ [Pokorny I 1989, p. 455, Kluge 1989, p. 280]. This form 
may also render a Vriddhi (lengthened grade) derivation from the verb Gmc *grab-a- 
‘to dig’, OS grova, groba ‘pit, latrine’ [Tiefenbach 2010, p. 140], with an affiliative or 
collective meaning (cp. Krahe III 1967, § 61). As Nedoma (2014) mentioned, the seman- 
tic and pragmatic meaning of OS grova, groba requires explanation. 


Fig. 26: Close-up on inscription Il on HITZUM-A © Fries Museum Leeuwarden. 
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HITZUM-A is possibly a Saxon (?Sievern) product with a presumably Saxon in- 
scription, as the identifiable PN F6z0 suggests. This PN may be supplemented with 
a cognomen, which has yet, however, to be deciphered and interpreted reliably. 
As HITZUM-A has strong iconographical links with SIEVERN-A, UNDLEY-A, and 
ST-GILES’ FIELD-A, these objects may be grouped together in an early North-Sea 
Germanic bracteate group. 


IlI.2 Text Categories and Pragmatics 

Nielsen (1978, p. 355-359) summarizes the different inscription types found on 
bracteates: (1) rune-master inscriptions (PN + verb-from of Gmc haitan, 1°‘ pers.sg.), 
(2) magic formulas (alu, laukaR, lapu), (3) inscriptions with individual interpretable 
words (mixed Latin/runic legends), (4) uninterpretable inscriptions, (5) inscriptions 
with unknown characters. HITZUM-A is hard to place within these groups, but it most 
likely resembles inscriptions in group 1. The referent of PNs on bracteates is disputed, 
suggestions including the owner, contractee, the rune-master (rune-carver/designer), 
or a sacred name referring to the iconographic depictions. The structure and formula 
here are hypothetical, as the second part remains uncertain. 


Structure: NP[m/PNyom] + NP[m/PNognomenl; two-word inscription, ?apposition 
formula 2a. 


I11.3_ Previous Transliterations and Interpretations 


Author Transliteration Interpretation 


1 Boeles |: foro Foro, ?male PN 
(1927, p. 182, 192; 1951, p. 325) 


2 Sipma |: fozo ?PN or “loose magical runes” 
(1960, p. 70) 

3 Diiwel |: fozo/foro foro/foR6, fem. PN 6-stem, nsf. 
(1970, p. 286) ll: glola Glola, male PN a-stem, nsm. 

4 Krause |: foro Ford, female PN 
(1971, p. 150) Il: illegible 

5 Gysseling |: fozo/foro foro/foR6, fem. PN 6-stem, nsf. 
(1980, p. 11) ll: glola Glola, male PN a-stem, nsm. 

(cp. Diiwel/Tempel 1970) 

6 Diiwel |: foro Ford, m/f PN (cp. ethnonym Fosi), 

(IK 1,2, p. 140) ll: glola Gléla, diminutive form to ON gléa 


‘to glow, to gleam’ 


7 ~~ Miller |: foro No interpretation. 
(IK 3,1, p. 263) ll: guoba 
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(continued) 


Author Transliteration Interpretation 
8 Seebold |: fozo Fozo, PN, nsm. n-stem 
(1996, p. 196) ll: groba groba, denominative form 
‘belonging/pertinent to the grave/ 
burial’ 
9 Looijenga |: fozo ‘belonging to a grave’ 
(1996, p. 102;*© 2003a, p. 208) Il: groba (cp. Seebold 1996) 
10 Nowak |: fozo ?possibly two names 
(2003, p. 500) ll: guoba 
11 Riibekeil |: fozo f0z6 groba, ‘Fozo Gravur’ 
(2014, p. 72) Il: gRoba 
12 Nedoma |: fozo PtNo f6zo m./f. 
(2014, p. 344, fn. 5) ll: g{r/ujoba non liquet 


III.4 Previous Readings and Interpretations 

(1) Boeles (1927, p. 182, 192; 1951, p. 325) identifies HITZUM as a bracteate with a 
barbarized imperial head reminiscent of the imperial busts on solidi. Based on the 
stylistic execution (rim with dotted ornaments, runes), he assesses the object as 
“specifically Norse” and considers it an import. The linguistic assessment is added 
by L. Wimmer, to whom inscription II is illegible. The first part is interpreted by him 
as a male PN Foro. Wimmer dates the bracteate to the 6" century [= Boeles’ third 
terp period, AD 400-750]. 


(2) Sipma (1960, p. 70) considers reading either a PN (uncertain declension) or 
“loose, magical runes”: f, fehu ‘possession, richness”, o Opala ‘homeland’, z algiz 
‘guard, protection’. This ideographic reading has not gained acceptance. 


(3) Assuming a Danish origin of the bracteate, Diiwel (1970, p. 285) relates FORO 
etymologically to the Germanic tribe of the Fosi (< Gmc *F0z6z, Fos6z), mentioned 
as neighbours of the Cherusci by Tacitus (Germania, Chapter 36). Diiwel interprets 
FORO as a hypocoristic construction, denoting the diminutive form of an ON f. wk. 
noun (-o, -6n-stem). However, Diiwel considers a WGmc n-stem, nsm. more likely 
for FORO (cp. OHG/OS hano < Gmc *hanan), as male PNs are more likely to appear 
on bracteates. Diiwel (1970, p. 285) reads the second element Glola as a male, 
deverbalized PN, nsm. ON an-stem. Morphologically, glola combines the segments 
glo- from the verb ON gléa ‘to glow, to shine’ (cp. OE glowan) and the diminutive 
suffix -la (< ablaut variant -ila, -ula): *glowula > glola. Functionally, glola may serve 


165 Looijenga (1996a, p. 102) presents Seebold’s transliteration as fozo gruoba. The additional 
character u might be a typo. Her translation is also quoted in Nicolay (2014, p. 81). 
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as the cognomen or apposition (Beiname) for the runemaster. The combination of PN 
of the (male) runemaster and accompanying cognomen is expected in this context 
according to Diiwel (cp. KOGE-C, [IK98]), but HITZUM presents difficulties, as he 
considers the first element fORO morphologically most likely to represent an ON fem. 
0-stem ending. The function of a female name on bracteates is, however, unclear. 


(4) According to Krause (1971, p. 150, No. 39), Part II is fragmentary and uninterpret- 
able. He reads Part I as Ford, a female PN, in agreement with Diiwel (1970), and 
links it to the ethnonym Fosi (cp. Lat. *pdrus, pdaricida ‘relative’). The etymological 
meaning is nevertheless uncertain. Krause regards the bracteate as a Scandinavian 
import, probably from Denmark. 


(5) Gysseling (1980, p. 11) cites in most parts Diiwel’s (1970) analysis: F6z6 or FORO, 
PN, 6n-stem, f. with suffix stress. This name is preserved in the Gmc ethnonym Fosi. 
The second part, Glola, renders a male PN, -an-stem, nsm., probably rendering a 
cognomen for the runemaster. Stylistically as well as runographically, Gysseling 
(1980, p. 11) places the bracteate within the Scandinavian tradition. 


(6) Diiwel (IK 1,2, p. 140) lists his prior reading of the first element as a male or female 
PN, cognate to the ethnonym Foési, while Gléla is viewed as a deverbalized PN in 
diminuitive form, deriving from the verb ON gléa ‘to glow, to shine’.1°° Gldla presum- 
ably renders the autonym (Selbstbezeichnung) of the runemaster (cp. NEBENSTEDT- 
B, 1K128).1°” 


(7) In IK 3,1, the reading of part II is corrected according to Miiller (1986, p. 460, 
fn. 41), guoba. A new interpretation is yet to be provided. 


(8) Seebold (1996, p. 195-196) identifies the rune-forms as fupark forms, featuring 
the opal-rune and algiz-rune, which formally imply a Scandinavian origin, but do 
not necessarily exclude an early Frisian application of them. He identifies R7 as 
“late-runic r”, rendered by two staves, one slightly slanting inward, and therefore 
arrives at a new reading of II: groba (cp. Seebold 1996, p. 195). He follows Diiwel’s 
(1970) reading of fozo as a male PN, possibly n-stem. nsm., even though final -o is 
unexpected in OFris (OFris masc. n-stems ended on -a, cp. hada, HARLINGEN), 
whereas OHG/OS/OLF nsm. n-stems present final -o (cp. OHG hano). In this case, 
fozo may be formally considered an representative of Continental WGmc, possibly 
OLF, rather than (pre-)OFris. Seebold presents two optional interpretations for groba: 
(i) a deverbalized noun with the meaning ‘Ritzung’ (< Gmc *graban, cp. ModG graben, 


166 BORRINGE-C [IK26] may also contain a female PN, tanuli, PtN Tanulu, nsf., 6-stem (?ON *Tonul). 
It may be the only bracteate with an amulet inscription requesting protection and prosperity for a 
woman, even though the etymology for the PN remains uncertain. 

167 NEBENSTEDT-B [IK128] contains the inscription gliaugiR, ‘der Glanzdugige’, an autonym 
which characterizes the runemaster by his sharp and blazing sight, signalizing supernatural powers 
(cp. IK 1,2, p. 223-224). 
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in the sense of ‘to incise, to write’), or (ii) a denominative Vriddhi (lengthened 
grade) derivation expressing affiliation based on the noun ‘grave’, rendering ‘be- 
longing/pertinent to the grave/burial’. Morphologically, the following possibilities 
are discussed by Seebold (1996, p. 197): unusual nsm. n-stem or nsn. a-stem in ON, 
nsm. a-stem, nsf. 6-stem or npm. a-stem (< Gmc *-az) in OF ris (assuming -a not -@), 
nsf. n-stem, npf. 6-stem, npm. a-stem (not in OS) in OHG/OS/OLF. In his conclusion, 
Seebold (1996, p. 198) considers the inscription to render OLF, interpreting fozo as a 
nsm. n-stem and groba as a feminine 0- or n-stem, ns/p. Conclusively, Seebold (1996, 
p. 196) analyses the bi-partite structure as a PN, fozo accompanied by a nomen appel- 
lativum, which allows a possible conclusion on the bracteate’s deposition context, 
“a burial ceremony, inheritance feast”. PN + nomen appellativum is not an isolated 
structure within the bracteate corpus (cp. DARUM-(I)-B [IK42], DARUM (V)-C [IK43]), 
which supports Seebold’s reading. 


(9) Looijenga (2003a, p. 208) proposes an interpretation of fozd as a NGmc fem. PN, 
deriving from an 6-stem and alternatively posits a possible connection with the trib- 
al name Fosii. If the dialect is, however, to be identified as Frankish, fozo could 
refer to a male PN Fozo, n-stem, nsm. Cognates of groba are found in ON gréf and 
OHG gruoba with the meaning ‘groove, furrow’ (< Gmc *graban ‘to dig, to make 
grooves’, pret. *grdb-). In conclusion, she concurs with Seebold’s (1996) reading of 
‘belonging to a grave’. 


(10) Nowak (2003, p. 122, 186) rejects Seebold’s (1996) identification of R7 as r based 
on an unfounded assumed development for this rune and reads the character as u. 
He presents a new transliteration, fozo guoba, but adds that an interpretation has 
not succeeded; the inscription possibly renders two names. 


(11) Riibekeil (2014, p. 72) is cautious with Seebold’s (1996) OLF analysis of fozo, n- 
stem nsm., as the evidence from HARLINGEN is not compelling in his opinion; fozo 
may also be considered a female, Early Runic Scandinavian PN. He agrees with 
previous research in his etymological analysis of fozo as an ethnophoric PN of the 
type Sido (Sidones), Vangia/Wagnijo (Vangiones). With Seebold (1996), Riibekeil in- 
terprets groba as an 0-stem substantive formation on the verb *graba- ‘to dig’. He 
considers Seebold’s assumed Vriddhi derivation from ‘grave’ as hypothetical, as it 
remains unattested, and points to a simpler explanation in the same semantic con- 
text: groba as a cognate of Gmc *gr6b6, 6-stem ‘pit, cave, river bed’ (cp. MLG groeve, 
OS grova, OHG gruoba, Goth groba, ON grof). Additionally, he introduces a new 
interpretation scenario, analogous to the development *ford > OHG fuora ‘drive, 
way, train, group’ (cp. Bammesberger 1986), ie. graba > groba n., n/as. ‘engraving’. 
Riibekeil (2014, p. 72) proposes a new interpretation of the inscriptions as an “ellip- 
tic variant” of a complete sentence similar to REISTAD [KJ74, South-Norway] ‘I, NN., 
made the engraving’. 


(12) Nedoma (2014, p. 344, fn. 5) analyses fozo as PtN fozo m./f., a possible cognate 
of Gr. mg Mads ‘relative in-law’. Based on the inflectional suffix -o, which marks 
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an n-stem, ns., he argues for a non-Frisian provenance (cp. f = Pre-OFris -e, f. and 
F = Pre-OFris -a, m.). The second inscription remains a non liquet: He dismisses the 
connection to Olce gréf, OHG gruoua f. due to “external reasons” (inscription bear- 
ing object). 


II1.5 Previous Conclusions on Text and Object 

Early research emphasizes the bracteate’s Scandinavian character regarding its ico- 
nography and accordingly assumes a Scandinavian, more precisely Danish, import. 
This seems supported by the employment of older fubark graphemes and the lin- 
guistic interpretation of the inscription as a ?m./f. PtN PN and cognomen, which is 
an inscription type commonly found on bracteates (cp. Boeles 1951, Diiwel 1970, 
Krause 1971, Nedoma 2014). A recent shift in perspective occurred with Seebold 
(1996; also Looijenga 2003a), who argues for a WGmc provenance, an OLF dialect, 
pointing to a production in a Lower Franconian region or a previously unconsidered 
Continental Germanic origin for OFris. Seebold (1996, p. 196) interprets the bracteate 
as a hospitality gift, a sacrificial offering, or memorabilia in a ceremonial burial 
context, based on his reading of a PN + nomen appellativum. The bracteate has been 
considered together with UNDLEY-A, SIEVERN-A and ST-GILES’ FIELD-A as a Saxon 
conception/production by Suzuki (2006), which is also supported by Pesch’s (2007) 
family resemblance analysis. 


IV Varia 


IV.1 Extra-Linguistic Signs and Decoration 
Equal-armed cross with points in the empty squares, cp. I.3. 


IV.2 Analogies 

Associated bracteates: SIEVERN-A [IK156], ST. GILES’ FIELD-A [IK323], cp. IK 2,1, 
p. 160-161; IK 2,2, p. 107-108; Mackeprang 1952, No. 307; UNDLEY-A [IK374, OERC83], 
cp. IK 2,1, p. 234-236; IK 2,2, p. 151-152. 


Formularfamilie A7 (Pesch 2007, p. 93-95). 


IV.3 Maps, Pictures, Drawings etc. 

Boeles (1927), pl. IXXL, 1; Boeles (1951), pl. XLI, 1; Diiwel (1970), fig. 7.1/2; IK 1,2 
p. 140-141; IK 1,3, p. 95-96; IK 3,1, p. 263, IK 3,2, p. 129; Axboe (1999, p. 66), 
ill. 5,11 (b/w); Axboe (2004), fig. 143,11; Nicolay (2014, p. 80), fig. 4.22, No. 1 (col.). 
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OFRC8: SKANOMODU Solidus Pendant 


Fig. 27: SCANOMODU Solidus, obverse and reverse © British Museum. 


| Object 


1.1 Name and Catalogue Number 
SKANOMODU Solidus/Pendant, London (Gold) Solidus, BMC A-S I, No. 1. 
Concordance: Stephens No. 74 (Stephens II 1867-1868, p. 879), OERC[71]. 


1.2 Present Location 
British Museum, Department of Coins and Medals (England, UK). 


1.3 Description of Object 
Keary (BMC 1887, p. 1) introduces the SKANOMODU Solidus in his Catalogue as fol- 
lows: 


A single coin which stands apart from any other series. It is a barbarous copy of a Roman 
solidus, the Latin inscription being blundered and rendered unintelligible; but it has a legend 
in Runic letters added on the reverse. The date of it is pronounced, upon palaeographical 
evidence, to be about AD 600. Whether it is to be looked upon as a coin, i.e. struck for circula- 
tion as money, or merely as an ornament, must be considered doubtful. 


Keary’s introduction already reveals the unique and problematic status of this soli- 
dus, placed at the very beginning of his overview on early Anglo-Saxon coinage. It 
is part of the North Sea runic solidi find group (incl. SCHWEINDORF, HARLINGEN) 
and has been associated with Anglo-Saxon and early Merovingian gold pendants as 
well as Migration Age gold bracteates. 
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Keary (1887, p. 1; also Head 1868, p. 86) identified the coin’s obverse as a “bar- 
barous copy of a solidus of Honorius [393-423]”, which remains the generally ac- 
cepted numismatic classification until today.’©* The coin is, however, a hybrid, i.e. 
the reverse is unrelated to the obverse, which has been described by Rigold (1968, 
p. 200) as a typical Anglo-Saxon characteristic. This has been relativized by Black- 
burn (1991, p. 141) on terms of later dating of hybrids. The original Honorius model 
on the obverse depicts a right-facing bust, diademed, wearing a paludamentum 
(cloak); the legend reads DN HONORIVS PF AVG. On the reverse appears the emper- 
or standing, right-facing, holding standard and victory, whilst placing his left foot 
upon a recumbent captive, accompanied by the legend VICTORIA AVGGG (cp. Keary 
1887, p. 1). The most detailed numismatic description and analysis of all runic solidi 
was presented by Berghaus and Schneider (1967), which has received much criti- 
cism from leading numismatists such as Rigold (1968) and Blackburn (1991), and 
has to be considered with caution in the following evaluations. 


Obverse 

Right-facing emperor, cuirassed (with paludamentum), crowned with a rosette-dia- 
dem, bound at the back of the head with three pellets. This design started to appear 
on Roman coins under Constantine I (306-337) and is most similar to coins of the 
age of Valentinian I (364-375) and Valens (364-378), although here the diadem ends 
in only two pebbles in the neck. The obverse legend is nearly illegible, although 
Berghaus detects the AVG of the Roman model and points out an inverted ‘A’ at the 
beginning of the legend, which reappears on the reverse next to the standard (cp. 
Berghaus 1967, p. 10). The inverted A letter form is the chevron-barred type, which 
as such often occurs on solidus dies of Verina and Ariadne, as well as on 424 of Leo 
I (cp. Carson/Kent/Burnett 1994, p. 61). 


Legend obverse: 
VNeHNOIeINBHNC, points, small circles of dots (Keary 1887, p. 1) 
VYNOCKMO — IOINHHNC (Berghaus/Schneider 1967, p. 23). 


Reverse 

The reverse is a variant of the ‘signifier type’ and depicts a rather debased standing 
emperor. This coin design is based on the Ravenna or Arles solidus type, probably 
of Constantine III (d. 411), cp. Rigold (1968, p. 200). The right-facing emperor holds 
a standard in his right hand and a victoriola in his left whilst treading on a postrate 
enemy with one leg. According to Berghaus (1967), a related composition is first 
found on the aurei of Emperor Probus minted in Lugudunum (legend: VIRTUS 
PROBI AVG), and continues as a design until the end of the 5‘" century on both aurii 
and solidi. The most commonly found solidus featuring this design — also widely 
distributed in the Barbaricum and connected with the tribute payment to Alarich in 


168 Cp. gold coinage of Honorius (395-423) in Carson/Kent/Burnett (1994, p. 123). 
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410 — is the solidus of Theodosius I and his sons Honorius and Arcadius. The reverse 
legend on these coins reads VICTORIA AVGGG, in the exergue COMOB. These solidi 
were minted in high numbers in Ravenna and Mediolanum and are also reported in 
Frisia where there is evidence for them being worn as jewellery well into the 6 cen- 
tury (cp. Berghaus 1967, p. 12). Berghaus (1967, p. 13) points out that the skanomodu 
reverse depiction has deviated highly from its model, as COMOB has deteriorated to 
garbled letters and the legend has been reduced to a meaningless cluster of letters. 
The inverted A, which is also featured on the obverse, is likely to be a misinterpreted 
remnant of the RV (= Ravenna) abbreviation, which leads Berghaus (1967, p. 13) to 
the terminus post quem for the manufacture of the skanomodu coin based on the 
opening of the mint in AD 402/403.!°? The popularity of this coin design is reflected 
in the multitude of barbaric imitations, found on stylized issues of the West Gothic 
king Theoderic (419-451) minted in Mediolanum (M-D) and Ravenna (R-V), the 
Suebian types minted in Norba (Caceres, West Spain), and Merovingian issues of 
Theudebert I (524-548) minted in Cologne (COL). Even in Scandinavia, imitations 
of the popular solidus are found, such as the two die-identical imitations of Hono- 
rius solidi in the Botes treasure trove from the parish Etelhem, Gotland. The question 
of the manufacture place of these imitations, however, remains unresolved (cp. Berg- 
haus 1967, p. 14). 


Legend reverse: 
skanomodu?, traces of legend in exergue (Keary 1887, p. 1) 
JIGHON?: I — AF +2PRMN (Berghaus/Schneider 1967, p. 23). 


1.4 Material, Size, Condition/State of Object 
89.3 % estimated gold content (cp. SG 494, Stewart 1978, p. 169), looped, @ 20 mm, 
4.35 g, die-axes: Tt (cp. Berghaus 1967, p. 23). 

Apart from minor traces of wear and tear (the loop is missing), the object ap- 
pears to be in a well-preserved state. A specific gravity analysis for metal content 
was conducted by W. A. Oddy (in Stewart 1978, p. 171), which delivered the follow- 
ing exact weight data: 4.3465 g, 17.77 specific gravity. 

According to Berghaus (1967, p. 9), the coin was cast. This assumption was re- 
futed by Page (1968, p. 14), who had the specimen sent to the British Museum Re- 
search Laboratory, where an X-ray diffraction back-reflection technique brought to 
light that the solidus was in fact struck. Blackburn (1991, p. 141-142) also revised 
Berghaus’ statement with reference to Page (1968, p. 14, 25) by pointing to visible 


169 In his review, Page (1968, p. 13) regards the inverted A as a “corruption of the initial M (to the 
figure’s left) of MeDiolanum (Milan)”, which would “allow an earlier date for the prototype of the 
skanomodu”. Mints such as Arles (A-R) and Aquilea (A-Q) should also be considered for the possible 
prototype, but as their output was limited, Page favours Milan. 
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qualitative differences in workmanship between the three runic coins, which must 
have resulted from different production techniques.’”° 


1.5 Date and Place of Discovery 

The provenance of the pendant is unknown. It first appeared in the coin cabinet of 
King George III (1760-1820) and was acquired by the British Museum in 1824 (cp. 
Webster et al. 1997, p. 244).171 Stephens II (1867-1868, p. 879) states that King 
George III presented his successor George IV with the pendant on the occasion of 
his accession to the throne in 1820 and that it was “probably pickt up in England 
and given to George III as a curiosity”. Page (1968, p. 12, fn.3) adds that the means 
of how the solidus came into the possession of King George, “whether by inheritance 
or gift, from his English or continental territories or farther afield”, remain un- 
certain. Page continues that neither the manuscript catalogue (compiled in 1771 
and checked up until 1814), nor the Queen’s Archives at Windsor Castle, or King 
George III’s correspondence revealed any information on the coin’s provenance. 
Therefore, a Continental provenance for the coin cannot be precluded. 


1.6 Date and Method of Dating 
Early scholars date the coin with reference to its assumed prototype: Head (1868, 
p. 87-88) dates the coin to c. AD 440, based on the Imperial prototype’s emission. 
Haigh (1869, p. 174) opts for a dating to the 5™ or beginning of the 6 century. 
Arntz/Zeiss (1939, p. 258) argue for the terminus post quem AD 423 based on the 
death of Emperor Honorius (393-423), whilst setting the production date of the coin 
to ca. AD 450. A comprehensive attempt to date the coin in the context of all runic 
solidi is presented by Berghaus (1967, p. 21-22), which has been highly criticized 
by Rigold (1968) due to its methodological flaws. Berghaus postulates a relative 
chronology of the three runic solidi based on their supposed interrelated stylistic 
dependencies, in which the SKANOMODU solidus is the earliest of the three. All 
solidi are assumed to have been produced between AD 500 and 600, with SKANO- 
MODU being dated to the first quarter of the 6" century (AD 500-525) due to analo- 
gies with the Botes coin. 

Blackburn/Grierson (1986, p. 160) group the solidus together with other coin- 
like objects dating to the late 6 century. They consider it an early English product 
intended for ornamental use. Blackburn (1991, p. 142) also discounts Berghaus’ dat- 


170 “They [SCHWEINDORF and HARLINGEN] are both casts probably from moulds that have had 
their designs scratched directly into the clay (?) surfaces, and the effect is one of much rougher 
workmanship than the ‘skanomodw’ coin, which was struck from dies prepared by a combination 
of engraving and sinking with punches”, Blackburn (1991, p. 142). 

171 Schneider (1967, p. 55) claims that the coin was presented to the British Museum by King 
George IV on the occasion of his in accession in 1820. 
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ing method as “too arbitrary an approach” and argues for considering SKANOMODU 
independently from the other runic solidi and based on their different production 
techniques. He assumes that the coin’s high percentage of silver (89 %) “[...] implies 
that it was probably produced before ca. 610”, keeping in mind that the last quarter 
of the 6 century experienced a “period of significant minting activity in the Low 
Countries”. The assumed dating frame is therefore ca. AD 575-610. 

Uncommented dates: Miedema (1974, p. 115; probably 500-525), Gysseling 
(1980, p. 8; first quarter of the 6" c.), Quak (1990, p. 361; 6 c.), Looijenga (1996a, 
p. 94, 2003a, p. 308; 575-610). 


1.7 Provenance 

The provenance is unknown as the SKANOMODU Solidus emerged from King 
George’s III (1760-1820) coin cabinet and was sold to the British Museum in the 
early 19' c. (see above I.5). However, there are indications that these solidi may be 
viewed as early Anglo-Saxon products. The coin is placed with the other runic solidi 
(SCHWEINDORF [OFRC9], HARLINGEN [OFRC10]) in Blackburn/Griersons’ (1986, 
p. 90) Merovingian coinage Phase 1 (ca. AD 500-—?587), pseudo-Imperial gold solidi 
and tremisses with Victory as a reverse type. These coins are early Germanic copies 
of Ostrogothic (solidi) prototypes, which can be allocated and dated by the name of 
Byzantine emperors in the legends. As minting had ceased in England after the 
dissolution of the Roman Empire, coinage was first adopted from the Continental 
neighbours during the 530s—540s, commencing with the import of early gold of 
solidi. Anglo-Saxon minting emerged in the late 6" century in small mints located 
in Kent and the lower Thames valley. The initially limited output consisted of tremis- 
sis and shillings, and looped coin-like pendants dating to the late 6 century. These 
become scarce after ca. AD 625 due to changes in funerary practice and the accep- 
tance of them as coinage (Grierson/Blackbrun 1986, p. 160). Examples of these are 
the Liudhard looped tremissis (Sutherland 1948, Pl. 1.1; Id. No. SCBI Merseyside 6) 
of Bishop Liudhard, chaplain of Queen Berta of Kent and the SKANOMODU Solidus, 
which was intended as a piece of jewellery. Further five solidi are recorded for the 
7 century, four of which are looped, but all share an ornamental purpose as well 
as 4 c, Imperial models, i.e. the solidi of Honorius, Helena, and Gratian. Also, the 
arguably earliest English coin (in contrast to earlier coin-pendants), the ANIWULU- 
FU or FOLKESTONE/GLASGOW Tremissis [OFRC11], is modelled on a Continental 
late 6" c. Corneillan tremissis. Until ca. AD 675, the gold standard continued to 
drop, parallel to developments in Gaul, and finally silver pennies similar to the 
Frankish denier were introduced. Striking and coin circulation increased from then 
on and expanded to East Anglia, Wessex and parts of Mercia and Northumbria at 
the beginning of the 8 century. Grierson/Blackburn (1986, p. 157) attest a “brief 
influx of coins from Frisia and the lower Rhineland” at this time, followed by a 
rapid decline in production. Innovations, such as the introduction of broader and 
thinner pennies of Offa, restored coin production in the third quarter of the century. 
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Il Inscription 


Il.1 Location and Execution of the Runes 

The runes are pressed in positive relief into the reverse and run radially along the 
edge of the coin on the right side, starting behind the victoriola and ending just 
above the exergue. They are clearly legible apart from R8 and R9, which appear 
worn and faded. In relation to the Latin Capitalis legend, the runic script appears 
thinner and ‘hand-cut’. 


11.2 Direction and Arrangement of Writing 

The right-facing runic inscription runs radially along the right edge of the pendant 
and forms a circular frame for the central image together with the Latin legend. As 
such, it seems to be a planned rather than a spontaneous design act, even though 
the Latin and the runic script differ in their execution (see II.1). 


1.3 SHAPES AND SOUND VALUES OF THE RUNES 


RI R2 R3 R4 RS R6 R7 R8 RI 


— hk a n & m & du 


Fig. 28: Inscription skanomodu © British Museum, and Master-Transliteration [LK]. 


R12: This is an ambiguous variant. According to Schneider (1967, p. 57) and Suther- 
land (1948, p. 79), R1 is a runic s in tripartite ° form, which Schneider changed 
in his later publication to a quadripartite form <¢ (cp. Schneider 1968, p. 37; also 
Elliott 1959, p. 77, 1989, p. 44). Head (1868, p. 88) sees allographic parallels to 
the s-runes on the GILTON Sword Pommel.’”? Blackburn (pers. cor. Bammesber- 
ger 1990b, p. 458) opts for a tripartite form with a “small stroke at the base 
which looks like an error”. The small stroke may equally be a casting error. 


172 For more information on the ASH-GILTON Sword Pommel [OERC2], consult Hines (2006), Wax- 
enberger (2010). 
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R2 A: Stephens I (1866, p. LXIX) and Wimmer (1887, p. 87) argue for an intermediate 
form between the Gmc < and OEk, which is also supported by Schneider (1967, 
p. 55), who concludes a terminus ante quem c. AD 450 for the inscription 
based on this form. This is Waxenberger’s Type 4 k-rune, which is attested in 
the 6"(-early 7 c.) in the OERC and on HANTUM [OFRC23]. 

R3F: A diagnostic Anglo-Fris rune, ‘modified’ form of appa, (cp. Bammesberger 
1990b, p. 457), which can be attributed to Waxenberger’s Type 2A, acute angle 
type with final position ascender. 

R5 &: This is the older fubark opil form &. Due to the early dating of the object, the 
value remains non-nasalized /o(:)/ (cp. Wimmer 1887, p. 87; Bammesberger 
1990b, p. 457, Waxenberger 2010, Chapter 3). Schneider (1967, p. 55) also ar- 
gues for the value /o(:)/ and presents the terminus ante quem AD 625 for this 
character based on Luick’s i-mutation dating to the first half of the 6 century. 


Ill Text 


Ill.1 Discussion 


Autopsy Master-Transliteration Interpretation 


Not available. A angmgdu Skanam6éda (< *Skaun-o-médaz), a-stem, nsm. 
(cp. Nedoma 2007, 2014) 


As one of the earliest finds in the corpus, this solidus has one of the longest research 
histories. The main interpretation problems arose from the etymology and vocalism 
of the first element skan-, the connective -o-, and the morpho-phonological inter- 
pretation of final -u. 


Graphemics: Uncertainty prevails about the first character, either a tripartite or 
quadripartite s-form. The k-form, Waxenberger Type 4, is first attested on the CHES- 
SELL DOWN Scabbard Mouthpiece (OERC17, ca. AD 525-550) and on the HAMWIC 
BONE (OFRC22 ca. 7‘*—-9t c.), The form fits a 6**-7" c, dating. The dc-rune Type 2A 
is first attested on the CAISTOR-BY-NORWICH Brooch (OERC14, ca. AD 610/650), 
and on AMAY (OFRC2, ca. AD 575-625). 


Etymology and Morphology: The inscription is thought to render a dithematic PN, 
most likely a bahuvrihi/exocentric/possessive compound [structure: adj.+N] (cp. 
Meid 1967, §37),!”* with the second element deriving from Gmc *médaz, a-stem 


173 Meid (1967, §38) lists further bahuvrihi compositions with second element Gmc *-médaz: OS 
glad-mdd, OE gleed-méd, OHG glata-muati ‘frohgesinnt’, i.e. happy-minded. 
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[Pokorny I 1989, p. 704, Falk/Torp 1979, p. 322, Kluge 1989, p. 494]; cp. OE méd ntr., 
‘mood, courage, mind’ [BT 1898, p. 693], OFris méd ntr./m. ‘mood, sense, courage, 
will, intention’ [Holthausen 1985, p. 73, Hofmann/Popkema 2008, p. 332]. In both 
OE and OF ris, an endingless form would be expected in the nominative and accusa- 
tive cases in the ntr. paradigm (cp. Krahe II 1957, §5); additionally, -w is an irregular 
ending in the masc. a-stem paradigm and only features in the OS/OHG instr. case, 
i.e. OS dagu, OHG tagu. As OF ris méd is also attested as masculine, Nedoma’s (2014) 
interpretation of -u as a weakened reflex [a] of the nominative inflectional ending 
Gmc *-az is preferred, as it is also in line with the contemporary Merovingian coin 
legends’ preference for the nominative (cp. Felder 1978). 


Two propositions have been brought forward regarding the first composition el- 
ement skan-: (i) < Gmc skain-, cp. OE skinan, scynan, OFris skina, OS skinan ‘to 
shine’ [Pokorny I 1989, p. 917, Falk/Torp 1979, p. 461, Kluge 1989, p. 628]: root vowel 
Gmc *ai > Pre-OE/Pre-OFris /a:/ (cp. Vennemann, forthcoming); (ii) < Gmc skaun-i, 
cp. adj. OHG scéni-, Goth skauns, OE scine, OFris skéne ‘beautiful, graceful’ [Po- 
korny I 1989, p. 588, Falk/Torp 1979, p. 465, Kluge 1989, p. 651]: root vowel Gmc 
*au > Pre-OFris /a:/ (most recently Nedoma 2014, Waxenberger 2017a). 

Férstemann (1966, p. 1306; 1308) lists the male PN Sconhari (11 c.), Sconof 
(8 ¢.) from *skaunja-, while only one possible PN, Scinus, 20E Scyn (9 c.), may 
derive from Gmc *skain-; Searle (1897, p. 410) adds OE Séen, Scenwulf. These attesta- 
tions provide evidence for the reflexes Gmc *au in the early Germanic languages: 
OE éa vs. OS/OHG 6 [Krahe I 1960, §32; Luick 1964 I, §§119, 120, Campbell 1959, 
§ 133]. No PNs are attested for OFris, unfortunately, but skan- renders the expected 
monopthongized OFris a@ from two possible sources (< Gmc *ai, *au). While Venne- 
mann’s (forthcoming) reconstruction is linguistically tenable, the name evidence 
seems to support a more productive first element *skaun- ‘beautiful’. However, still 
much uncertainty exists about the chronology of the development Gmc *au > OFris 
dad, which may have happened at a much later stage (cp. Waxenberger 2017a, p. 109). 

As the adj. Gmc skaun-i(ja)- would lead one to expect a connective -i-, the runic 
0 remains ambiguous (cp. Waxenberger 2010, Chapter 3), but may be analogous to 
the moneyer’s name SKAVNARIVS (see Nedoma 2014). The nasal environment may 
have caused rounding (cp. Krahe III 1967, §20, Krahe I 1960, § 45), as suggested by 
Bammesberger (1990b, p. 462, 2006) and Waxenberger (2017a, p. 107). Alternatively, 
vowel harmony may have played a role as suggested by Versloot (2016). 

In summary, the exocentric composition skanomodu (Pre-OFris Skanomdda < 
*skaunamodaz, a-stem, nsm.) may be translated as ‘having a beautiful mind’ (cp. 
Bammesberger 1991) or ‘Sch6nmut’. 

The object, a solidus, dates to ca. AD 575-610 and renders a dithematic PN, a- 
stem, with an unexpected inflectional ending for the nominative in both OE and 
OFris. Based on parallel evidence from the OFRC, final -u is assumed to render a 
weakened reflex [a] from Gmc *-az. Onomastic constructions with the second el- 
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ement -mod are common in WGmc, while the first element derives from the adj. Gmc 
*skauni- ‘beautiful’, thereby placing the inscription within the Pre-OFris context. As 
the object used to be looped, it most probably served as an amulet and/or decorative 
jewellery. In its design, it bears remnants of the bracteate tradition (loop, volutes), 
which are also based on Late Roman solidi and medallions. 


II.2 Text Categories and Pragmatics 

Formally, two pragmatic scenarios are possible for skanomodu, a single-word in- 
scription: 

(i) NP[m/PNyoml, simple name formula 1a; 

(ii) NP [m/PN/appellativum,,.], exclamatory formula 1f. 


The simple name formula la is more plausible as the nominative case is also evi- 
denced on contemporary Merovingian coins. The nominative allows for the refer- 
ence to any person related to the pragmatic cotext. The object’s function may point 
towards possible agents: 

(i) acoin: referent may be the moneyer or issuer; 

(ii) jewellery: referent may be the owner, client, maker, benefactor. 


This analysis depends highly on the condition that final -u is indeed a nominative 
marker, which remains uncertain (cp. SCHWEINDORF [OFRC9]). 


III.3_ Previous Transliterations and Interpretations 


Author Transliteration Interpretation 
1 Stephens II skanomodu (1) scan o modu 
(1867-1868, p. LXVIID ‘Scan owns this mot (stamp, die, coin)’ 


(2) scanomodu 
‘[This piece was struck by (or for)] 
Scanomodu’, PN d/abl.ms. 


2 Haigh (1869, p. 174) skanomodu Scanomod, male PN 

2 Head (1868, p. 87-8) skanomodu agrees with Stephens’ PN reading 
4 Wimmer (1887, p. 87) skanomodu scanomodu, PN, 6-stem, nsf. 

5 Arntz/Zeiss (1939, p. 258) skanomodu Skanomodu, PN 

6 Elliott (1959, p. 77) skanomodu PN (< Gmc *skaun-) 

7 Sipma (1960, p. 73) skanomodu PN (< Gmc *skaun-) 

8 = Schneider skanomodu Scan o modu 


(1967, p. 54) ‘Er hat immer durch Mut (Macht) geglanzt’ 
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(continued) 


Author Transliteration Interpretation 
9 Krause skanomodu *?Sch6nmut’ 
(1970, p. 91; 1993, p. 91) 
10 Hofmann skanomodu No interpretation. 
(1976; 1989, p. 376) 
11 Page (1973, p. 188; skanomodu No interpretation. 
1999, p. 185) Gmc *skaun- + -mdd 
12  Gysseling (1980, p. 9) skanomodu PN, skauni-mod 
13 Beck (1981, p. 75) skanomodu Composite PN, possibly appellativum, 
*skaunomodaz, ‘?Sch6nmut’ 
14 Quak (1990, p. 361-2) skanomodu ?PN 
15  Bammesberger (1990, skanomodu ‘having a skano (‘beautiful’) mind’, 
p. 459, 2006, p. 186) bahuvrihi composition 
16 Odenstedt (1991, p. 55) skanomodu PN, a-stem, nsm. 
17 Nielsen (1993, p. 83-84, skanomodu < Gmc *skauni-, skaunja-, 
2000, p. 92) ?female PN, 6-stem, nsf. 
18 Hines (1996, p. 47) skanomodu < Gmc *skaun- 
19 Looijenga (1996, p. 94, skanomodu bithematic PN, a-stem, nsm. 
2003a, p. 308) *skaun-+-m6daz 
20 Diiwel skanomodu PN, a-stem, nsm. 
(1970, p. 383, 2008, p. 85) *skaunomodaz ‘Schénmut’ 
21  Vennemann (forthcoming) skanomodu skain-o+mdd., ‘having a shining mind’ 
22 Nedoma (2004, p. 438, skanomodu Skanaméda (< *Skaun-a/o-médaz), a-stem, 
2007, p. 302; 2014, nsm. 
p. 348-349) 
23 Versloot (2016, p. 22) skanomodu PN, ?()6-stem, n/dsf. or a-stem, nsm. 
24 Waxenberger (2010, p.101, sAFnamzdu *skauna-moda, ?0E/OFris ?male PN 


ll1.4 Previous Readings and Interpretations 


2017, p. 102) 


(1) After receiving a new sealing-wax stamp on behalf of Mr. Haigh, Stephens II 
(1867-1868, p. LXVIII; 879) corrects his previous transliteration siznomodu to 
skanomodu and presents two readings of the inscription: The first reading is a 
phrase consisting of a subject (scan), (Scandinavian form) predicate o (3"4 pers. 
sing. pres. ind. of OE dgnian; expected 3" pers. ag, ah) and modu ‘mot, stamp, die, 
coin’, which renders the owner of the pendant but is linguistically not tenable. His 
second reading is a PN, masc. sing, either in dative or ablative case represented by 
final -u, which refers to the moneyer or owner of the coin. 
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(2) Haigh (1869, p. 174) identifies the runic inscription as a male PN, adding that a 
compound with scan- is, however, “exceedingly rare”. He further links the name to 
Scammonden, Halifax, in Yorkshire. 


(3) Head (1868, p. 87-88) agrees with Stephens’ II (1867-1868) PN reading, which 
probably reflects the moneyer’s name or the place of mintage. With reference to 
Haigh, he presumes English “barbaric” manufacture based on the form of R1. He 
places it at the very head of the Anglo-Saxon series as it corresponds closely to the 
weight of Roman solidi. 


(4) Wimmer (1887, p. 87-88) states that scanomodu could be a female PN with analo- 
gies in OHG Adalméda (Foérstemann 1966, p. 933) in the nsf. of an 0-stem with the 
final syllable still preserved. As Wimmer rejects the possibility of a female PN occur- 
ring in this context, he prefers to read a male PN in the nsm., a-stem with a retained 
-u (compare OE -mod, Heremod). The final -u could be an interim product from the 
change a > u or an analogical construction to the -u of the feminine 6-stems. 


(5) Arntz/Zeiss (1939, p. 258) identify the coin as an imitation of a Honorius solidus, 
which attests a male PN scanomodu with reference to Wimmer’s (1887) analysis. 
They discuss two linguistic issues, (i) the dc-rune with the possibility of represent- 
ing éa as attested on Pada (> Péada) coins,’ and (ii) the development of the main 
stressed vowel in skdno- < Gmc *skauno-, which points to a Frisian origin. The au- 
thors argue that the coin could have well originated in Frisia, similar to sceattas, 
which were also produced both in England and Frisia. 


(6) Elliott (1959, p. 77) thinks that a PN is “most probable” and rejects earlier sugges- 
tions such as Stephens’ reading as well as earlier onomastic attempts to connect 
the name to Scammonden in Yorkshire (cp. Haigh 1869). He sets Honorius’ death 
year 423 as a terminus post quem for the production of the pendant and therefore 
places it in the 6" century. He regards skanomodu as the “oldest known English 
runic inscription” based on the form of the dc-rune. An assumed early date is also 
supported by the retention of final -w after a long stem-syllable. 


(7) Sipma (1960, p. 73) regards the coin as Anglo-Saxon, but the stem-vowel in the 
assumed PN is OFris, deriving by monophthongization from Gmc *au. 


(8) Schneider (1967; 1968) proceeds from an OE perspective and first splits the in- 
scription syntactically into three units, as previously done by Stephens (1867-1868). 
The first part scan is read as the 3"4 pers. sg. pret. ind. form of the verb scinan ‘to 
shine, glow’ and is translated as ‘he shone, glowed’. The particle 6 is interpreted as 


174 Diiwel/Tempel (1970, p. 383) refute this assumption by arguing that the OE diphthong was 
represented by the édr-rune of the OE fuporc. According to Waxenberger’s phases (cp. Chap- 
ter II.4.1, the ear-rune is, however, attested late (third phase) and cannot have been in use at such 
an early time during the 6" century. 
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an emphatic form of the OE adverb a ‘always’, and modu as pre-OE isn. (> OE mod 
‘courage, power’) with the meaning ‘through courage (power)’. Schneider (1967, 
p. 54) further claims that the final -u derives from the IE instr. sg -6, such as in instr. 
sg. OHG tagu, wolfu, OS dagu, wordu, but stresses that the usually historically attest- 
ed OE instr. sg. of the 6-stems ends in -e (< -i < IE loc.sg. -ei). Schneider’s (1967, 
p. 54) complete reading is therefore ‘Er hat immer durch Mut (Macht) geglanzt’ [‘He 
has always shone through courage, power’, transl. LK]. 

Schneider discusses the problematic question of the coin’s provenance (?Pre- 
OE or ?Pre-OFris) by presenting the following linguistic evidence: (i) 6: emphatic 
form of OE a (< WGmce. *aiw, *aiu) or OFris a, as such paralleled in the attested 
OFris forms of nda/n6 ‘never’, (ii) mddu, instr. sg: both Pre-OE and Pre-OFris must 
have known the instr. sg. final -u (< IE -6) and loc. sg. final —i (< IE -ei).!”° Schneider 
(1967, p. 57) assumes that the loc. and instr. cases were not strictly differentiated in 
AFris, which lead to a “mix of functions”. This makes for the appearance of OE 
instr. sg. final -e (< -i < IE -ei) and in Pre-OFris loc. sg. final -u (< IE instr. sg. -6), a 
case, which also has to be assumed for pre-OE (cp. caseless ending of dat./loc. sg. 
OE ham with loss of -u after a long root syllable < *hdmu), (3) scan, 3°¢ pers. sg. 
pret. ind.: Schneider (1967, p. 57) starts with the presumption that the root syllable 
a derives from WGmc ai. According to the OFris development of WGmc ai in closed 
syllables before simple consonant, the OFris parallel form would be skén. In accor- 
dance with Luick (1921, §122), he assumes a development from WGmc *skain > 
Anglo-Fris*skein (fronting) with further development to OFris sken via *skeen, 
*skcean, whilst in the OE, Anglo-Fris form *skwan was lowered to OE *scan. Schnei- 
der (1967, p. 57) interprets the a@c-rune as a ligature of ap park ANd ip park fit to render 
a new Anglo-Fris sound [z] as well as an early Anglo-Fris allophone [zi], which is 
far from the current understanding of how this rune developed (cp. Waxenberger 
2017a, p. 105-109; Commentary, Chapter II.4). Considering the linguistic evidence, 
Schneider (1967, p. 58) concludes that it is impossible to place skanomodu within 
either of the two traditions. 


(9) Krause (1970, p. 91; 1993, p. 91) points to the uncertain dialect attribution of the 
inscription and presents the equally uncertain interpretation PN Schénmut. Graphi- 
cally, the evidence of the dc-rune counts as an Anglo-Fris feature, while the k- and 
o-rune represent the older Germanic forms. 


(10) Hofmann (1976; 1989, p. 376) discusses the Frisian dialect criteria and considers 
the identification of skan-o with Gmc *skaun-i as improbable due to the unexpected 
linking element or Kompositionsfugenvokal -o- (?incorrect spelling) and the assumed 
early evidence for OFris monophthongization. This raised the argument of the dat- 


175 Schneider (1967, p. 56) gives evidence for the final forms: ophdmu, loc. sg. 6-stem, on WESTER- 
EMDEN B serves as an attestation for Pre-OFris instr. sg. final -u in loc. function. The OE instr. sg. 
final -e (< IE loc. -ei) is formally a loc. in instr. function due to its derivation. 
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ing of Frisian monophthongization of Gmc *ai, discussed by Nielsen (1993) and 
De Vaan (2011). Vennemenn (2014) bases his argument for an etymology of skano- 
(< *skinan) on Hofmann’s criticism. 


(11) Page (1973, p. 188; 1999, p. 185) refers to the common interpretation of the in- 
scriptions as a PN with the etymological derivation from Gmc *skaun-. Page (1999, 
p. 185) adds that the first element is “more common in Continental Germanic 
names”. 


(12) Gysseling (1980, p. 9) reads “without doubt” (geen twijfel) the Gmc composite 
PN skauni- ‘beautiful’ + -mdd ‘mood’. That is, he regards the linking vowel -o- as 
rendering Gmc [1], and he argues for a parallel to WESTEREMDEN A [OFRC18] gisu- 
hildu, adugislu, where the common Gmc linking vowel -a- is represented by u. He 
points to the final -u parallel on another coin, weladu (SCHWEINDORF [OFRC9]) 
and compares the forms to PNs on Merovingian coins, which often represent nomi- 
native or ablative (‘made by’) forms. As the source of -u, Gysseling (1980, p. 9) 
considers either the IE instrumental -6 or a writing practice for the rendition of 
Romance -o in Gmc, Latinized PNs, i.e. Mavrv, Vrsv. Concluding, he considers hada 
a nom. form, whereas -u in weladu and skanomodu renders the instr. case. As 
evidence for a supposed Frisian provenance, he cites OFris monophthongization 
(*au > @), final -u (instr. ending in OLG and OHG) as well as the find circumstances 
in George III’s coin cabinet. 


(13) Beck (1981, p. 75) agrees with Schneider’s and Page’s readings of skanomodu 
(< *skaunomodaz, cp. Goth skauns-) as a composite PN, but points out that OE -mod 
ntr. is not a u-stem in OE and has thus to be compared to the final reflex in adugis- 
lu, gisuhildu (WESTEREMDEN A) and flodu, giubeasu (AUZON/FRANKS Casket, 
OERC3).!’° He states that the PN ‘Schénmut’ “cannot be verified but is at any rate 
conceivable” (cp. Beck 1981, p. 75). He opts for a possible nomen appellativum form, 
as -mdd (cp. OHG ubermuot, ON stér mé6r) often appears in heroic contexts. 


(14) Quak (1990, p. 361-2) presents the common transliteration and tentatively pro- 
poses reading a PN. The provenance is uncertain, but might be East Frisian due to 
George III’s relations to Hannover. 


(15) Bammesberger (1990b, p. 459, 2006, p. 186) criticises Stephens’ and Schneider’s 
reading of the inscription as a type of clause and prefers to read a bithematic PN, a 
bahuvrihi (exocentric) compound, consisting of a noun stem -modu (< Gmc. *mdda-; 


176 The forms on the AUZON/FRANKS are interpreted differently by Waxenberger (2006, p. 305), 
as she regards them as abbreviated forms (flodu- > flodum, giubeasum > giubea sum) based on 
an intricate punctuation system used by the carver/designer. Consequently, they do not serve as 
comparative forms to the final -u attestations of the OFRC. 
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OE ntr. -mdd), which is preceded by an adjectival stem skano-.'”’ He therefore reads 
‘having a skano mind’. The final -u has traditionally been interpreted as an instru- 
mental, which was marked by Gmc *-6 developing into WGmc *-i (> *-u) and apoc- 
opated after long syllables, but may have been reintroduced in analogy to the short 
syllable stems. With reference to the SCHWEINDORF inscription (weladu, etymo- 
logically related to ON Volundr, u-stem) he raises the possibility that a vocative -u 
might have remained with some words (i.e. sunu) and triggered analogies (cp. 
Bammesberger 1990b, p. 462). He derives the first element from Gmc. *skaun-, 
which then provides evidence for the monophthongization of Gmc *au > a in OFris 
(cp. OE éa) and could therefore hint at the provenance of the inscription.’”® The -o 
in skano- goes back to -a, which would have been rounded before a nasal, leading 
to the reconstruction of the adjectival stem *skauna-. As there exists no attestation 
of *skauna-, Bammesberger explores the existing evidence for *skaun-: OE sciene 
‘beautiful’, Goth. skauns > *skaunija-. Bammesberger’s complete reconstruction is 
therefore: *skaunija- > *skauna- > *skaunaméda-. 


(16) Odenstedt (1991, p. 55) regards skanomodu as a PN, nsm., a-stem with a “char- 
acteristic early Frisian” final -u deriving from Gmc *-az. 


(17) Nielsen (1984a, p. 15; 1993, p. 83; 2000, p. 92) comments on the final -u (pos- 
sible sources: a-stem, n/asm. or 6-stem, nsf.) and the connective -o-: If skanomdu 
renders a female PN, it is less connected to the Frisian corpus, as Gmc *-6 shifts to 
-u both in NGmc and in WGmc (i.e. DARUM bracteate (I)-B [IK42: lapu, 6-stem, nsf. 
‘invitation’). The Fugenvokal -o- is explained as an a-stem replacement (-a- + N > 
-o-, cp. Bammesberger 1990b) for the expected i-stem suffix, assuming a first ja- 
stem element *skaun-i, *skaunja-. As nominal compounds from Gmc 6-stems tend 
to use the same connective as a-stems (-a- < IE -o-; cp. Meid 1967, § 20), the assumed 
female gender of skanomodzu is irrelevant to the interpretation of connective o. The 
toponym OS Scanafeld (now Schenefeld) attests the monophthongization, but the 
connective -a- is replaced by -i-/-ja-, parallel to the replacement of -i- with -o- on 
the solidus. He leaves the specific Runic Frisian character open to question. The use 
of the Op par X suggests that imutation had not yet triggered the development to a 
fronted vowel /ce/ (> /e/), therefore, the inscription provides evidence for the prece- 
dence of “chronological monophthongization over i-mutation”. 


(18) Hines (1996, p. 47) attributes the coin, together with SCHWEINDORF [OFRC9] 
and HARLINGEN [OFRC10], “definably” to the Frisian corpus based on the evidence 


177 Bammesberger (1990b, p. 459) mainly rejects Schneider’s reading based on the identification 
of <o> with OE a ‘always’, because at the early date which Schneider’s identification posits for the 
inscription the rounding of a (from Gmc. ai) > 6 would be totally unexpected’. 

178 Bammesberger (1996, p. 17) also briefly mentions skanomodu as an example of monoph- 
thongization of Gmc *au > OFris a in his paper on the effects of the Anglo-Frisian sound changes 
on the fuporc. 
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of monophthongization (Gmc *au > OFris a) and final -u. No further linguistic com- 
ment is given. 


(19) Looijenga (1996a, p. 94; 2003a, p. 308-9) follows the etymological analysis of 
Bammesberger (1990b) and Nielsen (1993) and derives the dithematic PN from 
*skauno-mdd-az/-u (*skauno- ‘beautiful’ + *mddaz, nsm. a-stem or *modo, nsf. 6- 
stem; OE méd, ‘mind’). An OFris provenance can be assumed based on the mon- 
ophthongization and the derivation of final -u from Gmc *-az; in the second case, a 
broader WGmc/NGmc origin would be possible. Looijenga (1996a, p. 94) believes 
that the latter option of a female name would be unlikely for a moneyer’s inscription 
on a coin, though one has to consider its use as jewellery. 


(20) Diiwel (Diiwel/Tempel 1970, p. 383; Diiwel 2008, p. 85) derives the male PN 
from Gmc *skaunomodaz, a composite name with the well attested elements *skaun- 
(OHG Sconhari, Sconrat, Sconolf, cp. Forstemann I 1966, p. 1306) and -mod. The PN 
as such with the meaning ‘Sch6nmut’ is, however, not attested, but falls in the early 
period of -mod formations, which coincide with Berghaus’ early dating (ca. 500- 
525). Diiwel assigns the pendant to the Frisian corpus based on linguistic criteria 
(monophthongization, final -u), but also adds that it was traditionally assigned to 
the OERC as discussion about an independent OFris corpus only set in at the begin- 
ning of the 19‘ century. 


(21) Vennemann (forthcoming) coincides with Bammesberger’s resolution on -modu, 
which may account for any WGmc, OE or OF ris dialect and allows no further dialect 
discrimination. In contrast to the common derivation of skan- from Gmc *skaun-, 
he proposes to derive skan- from Gmc *skain-, an adjectival base of the class I 
strong verb Gmc *skinan ‘to shine’. He reconstructs skain-o+mdd-, ‘having a shining 
mind, (having) a visible [or brilliant] courage’. The development of Gmc *ai > @ is 
regular in both OE and OF ris and could therefore “reopen the question of the corpus 
assignment of skanomodu” (Vennemann, forthcoming). He reconstructs an adjecti- 
val base *skain- from an i- or ja-stem adjective *skain-i ‘shiny, visible’ (attested as 
OHG ursceini ‘becoming visible, apparent, manifest’), which would regularly be ab- 
lauted on a zero-grade root form scin- (< *skin-). In this case, the derivation stems 
from the full-grade form, a-grade, scan- (< *skain-). Vennemann (forthcoming) con- 
cludes on this issue “[...] that a derivation of skan-o- in skanomodu from an adjec- 
tive *skain-i- ‘shining’ with a base *skain- is formally and semantically no less plau- 
sible than the traditional derivation from an adjective *skaun-i- ‘beautiful’ with a 
base *skaun-.” The inconclusiveness of the linguistic evidence is paralleled in the 
sketchy history of the object, which cannot be traced further back than its appear- 
ance in King George’s coin cabinet. A Frisian origin is therefore no more probable 
than an English one. 


(22) Nedoma (2004, p. 438; 2007, p. 302-303, 310) interprets the inscriptions as a 
male PN Skdnomda, a-stem nsm., deriving from PrGmc. *Skauni-médaz. He claims 
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that the inscription presents two Pre-OFris linguistic features, (i) haupttonig a < 
PrGmc *au, (ii) final -u [a] < Proto-Gmc. *-az. Nedoma (2007, p. 303) describes the 
sound value of the auslaut as a (most likely) closed central vowel [a]. The etymology 
and derivation of the Fugenelement remains unresolved.’”? In his latest publication, 
Nedoma (2014, p. 348-350) reinforces his analysis of the inscription as a composite 
male PN with the second element Gmc *-mdédaz m. (cp. Goth mdps, Olce médr, OHG 
muot, OFris mdd ‘mood’). The first element may be connected to PrGmc *skauni(ja)- 
adj. ‘beautiful’. The connecting vowel -a- is present in the contemporary monetary 
name SKAVNARIUS (Théruanne, 6/7" c., *skauna-harja-). With reference to Felder 
(1978), he argues that a nominative case is most likely to be expected on coins as 
evidenced on Frankish contemporary currencies, while the oblique case appears 
mainly on provincial Latin issues. A nominative case is also expected in owner’s 
inscriptions, while the genitive variant is only sporadically attested in the older 
runic traditions (cp. CAISTOR-BY-NORWICH Astragalus, OERC13). Nedoma (2014, 
p. 350) argues that while a nsf. (or dsf.) form of a (ij)6-stem (IE *-(ij)6 > PrGmce (ij) > 
-u) might be formally correct, a female name on comparable pieces (i.e HARLINGEN, 
SCHWEINDORF, FOLKESTONE) is unattested. He also rejects the interpretation of 
an ism. (< PrGmc *-6; OHG/OS -u vs. OE -i, -e, OFris -e < *-i < PrGmc loc. *-ei), as 
there is no evidence for an instrumentalis auctoris in Germanic. The adopted u-stem 
form *mddu- nsm., as reconstructed by Bammesberger (1990b), would be an individ- 
ual case and remains unattested and therefore also unlikely. For this reason, an 
interpretation based on an a-stem is preferable for Nedoma. 


(23) Versloot (2016, p. 17-18) considers Nielsen’s (1993, 2000) interpretation of skan- 
omodu as a female PN, (j)d-stem, n/dsf, and argues that the element -mut was more 
frequent in female PNs. A dative -u is in line with his reconstruction of Jisuhildu 
(WESTERMENDEN A [OFRC18]) and Habuku (OOSTUM [OFRC6]), but a nsm. goes 
against his hypothesis of levelling of asf. and nsf. (i.e. katze) in the 6-stems. He 
proposes that the two forms -u and -e for the 0-stem nsf. may have competed for 
some time. He later lists skanomodu as a questionable a-stem. Versloot (2016, 
p. 30) explains the linking vowel -o- of the i-stem adj. PrGmc *skauni- as a hypothet- 
ical case of “vowel harmony in the spelling of compositional vowels in root compos- 
ites”, as suggested to him by A. Quak, cp. Berthachdarius, Bertichildis. 


(24) Waxenberger (2017a, p. 109-111) derives skanomodu from Gmc *skauna- + Gmc 
méda-. The employed opil-rune denotes the old, non-nasalized phonemes /o/ and 
/o:/ in agreement with Bammesberger’s (1990) observation that the connective -o- 
(*skaun-a- > skan-o) became rounded in a nasal environment. Concerning the mon- 
ophthongization of Gmc *au > OFris a, she points to the temporal gap of attestation 


179 Apparently, Nedoma does not consider i-mutation in this context, nor rounding of the Fugen- 
element caused by a nasal environment (cp. Bammesberger 1990b, p. 459, 2006, p. 186 and Waxen- 
berger 2017a, p. 109-111). 
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in OFris (c. 1200): “Gmc *au may not have been the monophthong 4 by the begin- 
ning of the 7 c., but it may have been in a transition phase”, possibly aa stage /9:/ 
(cp. parallel development Gmc *au > OE éa > ME /e:/). Considering Vennemann’s 
(forthcoming) OE derivation, she concludes that the root vowel is “fraught with diffi- 
culties” and therefore “not a reliable criterion” for the inscription’s provenance. She 
proposes two possible source scenarios for the root vowel: 

(i) Gmc *ai > Pre-OE /a:/, 

(ii) Gmc *ai > Pre-OFris /a:/, Gmc *au > Pre-OFris /a:/. 


Concerning the ‘unorganic’ final -u (cp. endingless forms OE mdd, ntr., OFris mod 
m.), Waxenberger proposes to read it as ism. (< WGmc *-i < PrGmc *-6). 


II1I.5 Previous Conclusions on Text and Object 

Beck (1981, p. 77) sees an iconographic dependence of the solidus to late Roman 
coins, and argues for a nomen appellativum as paralleled on the HARLINGEN 
[OFRC10]. Vennemann (forthcoming) agrees with Page (1999) and Schneider (1967) 
that skanomodu is “hard to accept as a coin inscription”, even though it might 
have functioned as an amulet. Vennemann agrees with the interpretation of skano- 
modu as an admittedly “unusual”, sentential inscription, in which the subject re- 
mains unexpressed. Nedoma (2014, p. 346) lists skanomodu as a moneyer’s or own- 
er’s inscription, less likely a donor’s or runemaster’s inscription. 


IV Varia 


IV.1 Extra-Lingustic Signs and Decoration 
See I.3. 


IV.2 Analogies 
Runic solidi: HARLINGEN [OFRC10], SCHWEINDORF [OFRC9]. 


Non-runic coins: Uppsala Solidus, Wieuwerd Pendant, two die-identical Honorius 
solidi of the Botes treasure (cp. Berghaus/Schneider 1967). 


Funtional references: Wisigarde Coin Collier (Grave B808, Cologne Cathedral, cp. 
Ristow 2013). 


IV.3 Maps, Pictures, Drawings etc. 
Stephens I (1866-1867), pl. IV (b/w), No. 19; Haigh (1869), pl. V, fig. 2 (b/w); Suther- 
land (1948), pl. 2.1 (b/w); Elliott (1959), pl. V, fig. 11 (b/w); Berghaus/Schneider 
(1967), pl. 1.1 (b/w); Beck (1981, p. 79), fig. 1 (b/w); Page (1999, p. 184), fig. 68 (b/w); 
Blackburn (1991), pl. 4, Nr.1 (b/w). 
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OFRC9: SCHWEINDORF Solidus Pendant 


Fig. 29: SCHWEINDORF Solidus, obverse and reverse © Photo: Christina Kohnen/Ostfriesische 
Landschaft. 


| Object 


1.1 Name and Identification Number 
SCHWEINDORF Solidus, Gold Amulet from Schweindorf, Id. No. MK-A 251. 
Cat.No. 2029 (Berger/Stoess 1988, p. 134). 


1.2 Present Location 
Ostfriesisches Landesmuseum Emden, Lower Saxony (Germany). 


1.3 Description of Object 

The coin was cast, not struck, and appears to be “kopfwenig” t| (cp. Berghaus/ 
Schneider 1967, p. 9; Blackburn 1991, p. 142). There are visible traces of a suspension 
loop, which was removed early after the discovery (see I.5). Possible models for the 
conception of the SCHWEINDORF Solidus have to be sought within the range of the 
real gold coinage of West and East Roman provenance in the time between the 5 
and 8" centuries or within the corpus of “bastard” copies, which often had loops 
attached to them and tend to emerge in graves (cp. Berghaus/Schneider 1970, p. 20). 


Obverse 

The obverse is decorated with a stylized, right-facing emperor adorned with a radi- 
ate crown. Based on the legend ending in DO, the original Late Roman model has 
been traced and identified by Berghaus (Berghaus/Schneider 1970, p. 14) as a soli- 
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dus of the Eastern Emperor Theodosius II (AD 402-450) from the Mediolanum or 
Ravenna mint with the obverse legend DNTHEODO-SIVSPFAVG.!®° However, neither 
Arntz/Zeiss (1939, p. 259) nor Page (1967, p. 304; 1986, p. 14) see clear evidence why 
Theodosius I (379-395) should be excluded as a prototype for both Schweindorf and 
Harlingen.'*! The emperor’s bust is attired with a radiate crown, which as such does 
not appear on the Theodosius solidi. It derives from the Constantinian gold coinage, 
in particular from the one-sided gold coins dating to AD 324-351. According to Berg- 
haus (Berghaus/Schneider 1967, p. 15), some of these one-sided Constantinian coins 
featuring emperors with radiate crowns must have been known in Frisia and might 
have been models for the Harlingen and Schweindorf runic coins, although the fea- 
ture could easily also have been copied from other depictions, such as on statuettes. 
The emperor’s neck is rather long and strong and is clad in a banded collar decorat- 
ed with vertical stripes. A triangle is left out underneath apparently in analogy to 
the Harlingen design (cp. Berghaus/Schneider 1967, p. 16). At the bottom there ap- 
pear rows of waves (Wellenornamentik), which vaguely refer to the braided band 
ornament on Harlingen in a much more simplified version. 


Obverse Legend 
IIAVIIIDO- qIIIAVEIIC (Berghaus/Schneider 1967, p. 24). 
IIAVIIIDO- qIIIAVEIIC (Berger/Stoess 1988, p. 134). 


Reverse 

The reverse is ordained with a standing, right-facing figure with outreaching but 
bent arms, attired in a knee-long frock and a triangle cut-out tunic. The figure holds 
two vertical staves. A quiver is hanging on a loop from the left arm, while a bow is 
discernible under the right arm. These features resemble the winged figurine of the 
Uppsala solidus, which also contains the aforementioned attributes. The figure’s 
garbled head, as well as the third leg next to the right leg (between bow and figure) 
are attributed to a faulty casting process by Berghaus (cp. Berghaus/Schneider 1967, 
p. 18). The retrograde runic legend is framed within two dot-in-circle motifs (Augen- 
paar-motif) and located underneath the figure in the exergue. Berghaus proposes 
considering a defective casting process in order to explain the inverted runes: Un- 
less one assumes a purposely inverted legend design, the runes may have been 
scratched into the matrix, resulting in an inverted, positive cast. As the writing di- 
rection was not fixed in early runic inscriptions and assuming that the Latin legends 
had already degenerated to meaningless signs, the carver-designer could have been 
left clueless as to the direction and might have intended to merely recreate the 
impression of a coin. Another interpretation of the reverse is presented by Beck 


180 Cp. gold coinage of Theodosius II (408-450) in Carson/Kent/Burnett (1994, p. 73-88). 
181 Solidi of Theodosius I (379-395) also feature DO in the obverse legend (cp. Pearce 1972, p. 83- 
84; pl. vi. 10). 
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(1980, p. 25), who argues for the depiction of a standing figure, Wayland, in a pit- 
like enclosure (see below, III.3). 


Reverse Legend 

ollIII-88-00-II~IIlo; MIMFTMb_ (cp. Berghaus/Schneider 1967, p. 24). Berger/Stoess 
(1988, p. 134) agree with this transcription but render the last character in the ex- 
ergue (= R6) as T. 


1.4 Material, Size, Condition/State of Object 

Gold, cast, looped, @ 22 mm, 3.15 g, die-axes: t| (cp. Berghaus/Schneider 1967, p. 24). 
A metallurgical analysis was conducted with a Niton-XL 3t980 by Eugen Miisch 

from the Landschaftsverband Westfalen-Lippe on 24. 11.2014.'®* Four measurements, 

two from each side, were taken and rendered the following mean metal contents: 


Au Ag Cu Hg Sn Fe Pb Bi Sb Cd 


72.90 22.98 2.31 0.938 0.277 0.261 0.177 0.044 0.032 0.022 


Miisch comments that there is little deviation between the four points of measure- 
ment. Concerning the relatively high amount of mercury, he suggested that fire-gilt 
silver and copper objects might have been used for the preparation of the alloy. In 
comparison, the skanomodu solidus consists of 89.3% AU; no comparative data 
from Harlingen are available. 


1.5 Date and Place of Discovery 

The solidus was found at the beginning of March 1948 during field works at Schwein- 
dorf (parish Wittmund, Ostfriesland) and was acquired in 1963 by the coin collector 
Alexander Ochernal from Norden. It was given to the Landesmuseum fiir Kunst und 
Kulturgeschichte Miinster for inspection and finally sold to the Ostfriesisches Landes- 
museum in Emden in 1963. According to Ochernal, the coin was found on a field 
belonging to Johannes Coordes (Schweindorf No. 16), 1,500 m north-east of Wester- 
holt Church and ca. 15 m to the south of Coordes’ house. The original loop of the 
coin was removed by a watch-maker in order to test the metal composition, as or- 
dered by the finder (cp. Berghaus/Schneider 1967, p. 9; Berger/Stoess 1988, p. 134). 


182 These data were kindly provided by PD Dr. Wolfgang Jahn from the Ostfriesisches Landes- 
museum Emden, private correspondence on 15. 05. 2017. 
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1.6 Date and Method of Dating 

According to Berghaus’ relative chronology (cp. Berghaus/Schneider 1967, p. 22), the 
SCHWEINDORF Solidus must have been produced after the other two runic coins in 
a time frame of a hundred years between AD 500 and 600 due to its degeneration 
and simplicity in style. Berghaus estimates that only as little as 25 years might have 
passed between the production of HARLINGEN and SCHWEINDORF and postulates 
a production date in the late 6" century (575-600) for the latter. This dating, based 
on the inner stylistic dependencies between the three runic coins, is supported by 
evidence from the Wieuwerd treasure, which was buried around AD 630/640. It 
contains imitations of gold coins of the type Justinus I (518-527) and Justinian I 
(527-565). Especially the closeness in composition to the Wieuwerd cast pendant 
seems to be crucial in Berghaus’ argument that this treasure could serve as the termi- 
nus ante quem for SCHWEINDORF. It is with “utmost causity” that Berghaus (1967, 
p. 21) dates Schweindorf close to the dating of the Wieuwerd treasure and the produc- 
tion of the Nordic Gold Bracteates, that means to the last decades of the 6" century. 
As a terminus post quem, Berghaus (1967, p. 21) adduces the gold coin from a grave 
in Kalder (Parish Linde, Gotland), dated to the 5 century, and a die-identical grave- 
find from Havor (Parish Hablingbo, Gotland). As their obverse composition seems 
to be more closely related to the runic coins than their Roman models, Berghaus 
(1967, p. 21) considers them as the terminus post quem for the production of the 
runic coins. 

Blackburn (1991, p. 142) dismisses Berghaus’ dating based on stylistic digression 
as “very insecure” and dates SCHWEINDORF and HARLINGEN to the late 6" or early 
7 (ca. AD 575-625) century based on parallels to Wieuwerd. 

Possibly still influenced by Berghaus’ assessment, Nicolay (2014, p. 167-168) 
also contends for a production date to the late 5 century or early decades of the 
6 century in relation to the gold bracteate production within this area. 

Uncommented dates: Miedema (1974, p. 115; probably AD 575-600), Gysseling 
(1980, p. 10; fourth quarter of the 6" c.), Looijenga (1996a, p. 95, 2003a, p. 308; 
AD 575-625). 


1.7 Provenance 

The find place and the numismatic analysis allow an assumed production of the 
coin in Frisia according to Berghaus (cp. Berghaus/Schneider 1967, p. 22). However, 
as the pendant is portable and similar looped coins have been found farther around 
the North Sea and along the Rhine, a production outside Frisia cannot be ruled out 
entirely. Looped copies of solidi were amongst the earliest coins of Anglo-Saxon 
England (cp. SKANOMDU [OFRC8], I.7) A Frisian origin was assumed by the final-u 
evidence, which was interpreted as a specific runic Frisian characteristic. This has 
been called into question lately as a definitely runic character of R6 remains uncer- 
tain. 
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Il Inscription 


Il.1 Location and Execution of the Runes 

The runes are found on the reverse in the exergue, i.e. placed between the framing 
line of the depiction and the bottom rim of the coin. They are cast in positive relief 
and appear larger than their Latin counterparts, dominating the exergue of the coin. 
Overall, the characters are matched equally in height apart from R1 and R6, which 
are smaller, possibly due to their marginal position. The runes appear unblemished 
and therefore legible. In comparison to the Latin characters, they are unseriffed and 
cut in a longer and thinner execution. 


II.2 Direction and Arrangement of Writing 

The runes are sinistrograde, i.e. run from right to left, and are arranged in one line. 
Berghaus (Berghaus/Schneider 1967, p. 18) explains this direction by the casting 
process, although the writing direction for runes was not regulated in general. A 
straight horizontal line divides them from the depiction of the figure above and they 
seem to be framed by dot-in circle motifs (unless it is argued that these designs are 
part of the Roman legend, cp. IV.1 in this entry). 


ll.3 Shapes and Sound Values of Runes 


R1 {w/p/D}: This character is not distinctively discernible. It may 
potentially be read as a defective form of the thorn- or wynn-rune 
with missing parts of the main stave, or alternatively as a Roman 
capital <D>. Additionally, Schneider refers to the bracteate tradition 
in which the thorn-rune occasionally had the allograph-form ) 
(Schneider 1967, p. 42). The main stave reaches the separation/ 
framing line. 
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R4 apiporc: This rune has been identified as the dc-rune rendering / 
a(:)/. Graphically, it can be attributed to Waxenberger’s allograph- 
type 2A, the acute angle type with final position ascender, which is 
found in the OERC from the 7-9 century and attested in the Pre- 
OFris and Early Runic Frisian corpora between the 6" and 9" centu- 
ries. The main stave and the ascender reach the separation/framing 
line. 


R6 {u/k/U/V/II}: This character is dubious mainly due to its smaller 
size in comparison to R1-5, possibly caused by its marginal posi- 
tion. However, it could theoretically be part of the Roman legend 
and represent a remnant of a degenerated COMOB. Page (1968, 
p. 15) already reconstructed a possible derivation of the supposed 
Augenpaar-motif from the two <O> characters of the original Latin 
inscription (see IV.1). Consequently, it could be assumed that the 
medial <III> for Latin <M> might have degenerated into two rather 
scanty lines. In its clearly smaller size, it also fits the dot-in-circles 
(Punktringel) or Roman <o> to its left in the continuous Latin legend. 
If read as a runic character, it could either represent a runic u (/ 
u(:)/) or k (/k/). When arguing in favour of the Roman capitalis leg- 
end, one could read two admittedly slanting characters, <II>, or <v/ 
u>. This character is not linked to the framing line like the previous 
characters R1-5. In her latest publication on the object, Looijenga 
(2013, p. 431) does not transliterate R6 and simply reads welad. 


Il Text 


Ill.1 Discussion 


Autopsy Master-Transliteration Interpretation 
11.09.2015 weladu_ Weland, PN or appellative, n/vsm. 
[LK] 


The inscription causes interpretation problems due to the uncertainty of some char- 
acters (R1, R6), the unclear etymology of the commonly identified name Weland and 
the semantics of the first assumed component *vél, and its morphology (compound 
or participle construction; case marker final -w). Additionally, the pragmatic function 
of the inscription with relation to the inscription-bearing object, a coin/pendant, may 
be regarded in different ways. 


Graphemics: R1 and R6 cause identification problems. R1 may be considered as w 
with a main stave that connects to the framing line, but is shortened due to margin- 
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al positioning. A thorn-rune cannot be excluded entirely, but is considered unlikely 
as the main stave does not protrude beyond the pocket. The same principle of mar- 
ginal positioning could also apply to the last character in the exergue, although 
scepticism prevails about the runic character of R6 for two reasons: (i) Unlike R1-5, 
it is not attached to the framing line with the main-stave, and (ii) it seems to derive 
from a misinterpretation of the original Latin COMOB legend as previously suggest- 
ed by Page (1968) for the Punktringel. Other occurrences of final -u in the OFRC, 
such as in single-word inscriptions (geniwulufu, skanomodu, kabu, kobu) and 
longer inscriptions (gisuhildu) however, make the morphological form less suspi- 
cious. Judging from the photographs and with regard to a possible derivation from 
COMOB, future research may consider a rejection of final runic -u in line with 
Krause (1971, p. 67; 1993, p. 91), Looijenga (2013, p. 431) and Versloot (2016, p. 22). 


Etymology: If we accept the dominating interpretation of the inscription as 
Wela[n]d, this would establish SCHWEINDORF as the earliest epigraphical attesta- 
tion of the name. The name is well attested in the Germanic languages from the 
10 century onwards, in which the WGmc reflexes derive from We7land (cp. OE 
Wéland;'*? OHG Weland, Wealant, Weolant, Wielant;'** no attestation for OFris!®). 
The question still remains unresolved as to whether and how the etymologically 
unclear form ON Volundr'®° is related to the WGmc reflexes. Another epigraphical 


183 OE Weland is attested for the year AD 908 with reference to the smith in the Birch Cartularium 
Saxononicum and in 1172 in the Codex Diplomaticus. As proper name it is attested for Weland, son 
of Wada (cp. Searle 1897, p. 481). BT (1898, p. 1185) list references to Wéland in Deor (Codex Exonien- 
sis, c. late 10" century; fol. 100a-100b), Waldere (10 century), Beowulf (probably 10 century) 
and in King Alfred’s translation of Boethius’ Consolatio Philosophiae (9 century). 

184 Foérstemann (1966, p. 1553-4) relates the group of names of the lemma VELA (Wealo, Weala, 
Weliga, Veland) to ON vél ‘artificium’, vela ‘artificiosé fabriquare’ and OE viola, veola, vela, ‘Schatz, 
Reichtum, Gliick’, OE vilja, veljan ‘copulare, ?fabrefacere’. The earliest manuscript attestation dates 
to the beginning of the 8" century, Weland (715, Traditiones possessionesque Wizenburgenses), fol- 
lowed by alternative forms such as Welant (762, Hontheim historia Trevirensis), Wealand (780, Tradi- 
tiones possessionesque Wizenburgenses), Wealant (836, Meichelbecck, historia Frisingensis), Wie- 
land, Wielant, Wiland, Weilant, Wlut, Veluth. Férstemann (1966, p. 1554) derives the name from ON 
Velant, Velint and separates it from Vélundr (< Valand). MHG provides no literary or pictoral evi- 
dence for the saga smith, but references to Wayland are present in the Dietrich von Bern epic. 

185 Holthausen (1925, p. 122), Richthofen (1961, p. 1132), Hofmann/Popkema (2008, p. 573) list the 
adverb OFris wel, wal, wol ‘wohl; ganz; véllig; sehr; mindestens; gelegentlich’ (cp. OS wala, wela, 
wola); also Boutkan/Siebinga (2005, p. 436-7): OFris wel-, adv. ‘well, much’, Pre-OFris *wel- (< 
PGmc *wel- < PIE *uelH- ); cp. Goth. waila, ON vel, val, OE wél, OS wel(a), wala, OHG wela, wala, 
MHG wal(e), MLG wel, wal, ODu wala, MDu wel, wale ‘well’, also *weljanaN: Goth wiljan, ON vilja, 
OE willan, OS willian, wellian, OHG wellan, wellen, wollen, MHG wollen, wellen and *weljan: Goth 
wilja, ON vili, OE willa, OS willio, OHG well(i)o, MHG, MLG wille, OFris willa, wella, ODu willo, MDu, 
wille ‘will’. Hofmann/Popkema (2008, p. 573) also list the East-Lauwerssch welande, adj. ‘verwel- 
kend, atrophieren’ to the pres.part. wilad ‘verwelkt, atrophiert’. cp. Falk/Torp (1979, p. 399-401). 
186 Jan de Vries (1961, p. 674) lists Volundr or Voelundr as a PN (“Heldenname”), but presents no 
etymology (“Etymologie fehlt”). He relates it to Norm. Walander, OFr Galand, OHG Walant, Wielant. 
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attestation is found on a Frankish gravestone from Ebersheim near Mainz with a 
roughly contemporary dating to SCHWEINDORF in the 7 century (CIL XIII, No. 7260: 
VELANDU; also LaN 1987, p. 770). The case marker -u in the Latin inscription marks 
a genitive (cp. Nedoma 2007, p. 302, Schmidt et al. 2010-2011, p. 146). 


Morphology: Regarding the final -uw discussion, the following options have been 
suggested: (i) nsm., u-stem (Bammesberger 1990b, 1998; Looijenga 1996a, 2003a), 
(ii) nsm., a-stem (Diiwel/Tempel 1970, Diiwel 2008, Nielsen 1984a, Nedoma 1988, 
1991; Schmidt et al. 2010-2011) and (iii) ism., a-stem (Gysseling 1980; Beck 1981). 
All of these scenarios try to explain irregularities in the relevant noun declensions. 
However, if the runic character of R6 is called into question, the inscription would 
render welad, which may be analysed as an endingless, male PN, nsm. or vsm., 
a-stem (cp. Krahe II 1957, p. 9). This could represent an OE as well as an OFris 
name. For now, option (ii), nsm., a-stem, is presumed for weladu. For an in-depth 
discussion of final -u in the OFRC, consult Chapter IV.2.1. 


Iconography: The story of Wayland the smith is best documented in the OlIce Eddic 
tradition of the Volundarkviéda (late 13 century), but other iconographical depic- 
tions of him survive on objects, occasionally accompanied by runic texts. On the 
AUZON/FRANKS Casket [OERC3, ca. AD 720], Wayland is depicted on the left side 
of the pluricentric front panel in his smithy, discernible by tongs capturing one of 
the princes’ skulls in his left hand and the anvil in front of him. According to Nedo- 
ma (2006, p. 611), the scene represents a picture formula of revenge, comprising 
the parallel depiction of both revenge deeds, i.e. the killing of the princes and the 
impending rape of Baduhild. Despite the missing runo-epigraphical context, a refer- 
ence to Wayland is also found on the Gotland memorial stone ARDRE VIII (c. 8/ 
9» centuries): Towards the middle of the stone, a smithy with two hammers and 
two tongs is presented. Next to it lie two decapitated bodies, while a left-facing 
woman leaves the scene to the left; Wayland himself is here not personally depicted. 
Nedoma (2006, p. 612) believes that both depictions focus on Wayland’s victims, 
thus excerpting the revenge acts from the saga and as such concurring with the 
focal point from the literary sources. Comparing these depictions to the reverse side 
of the SCHWEINDORF Solidus, no immediate relation seems to exist. Beck (1980) 
describes the reverse scene as Wayland in the snake pit with reference to the OE 
elegy Deor (Exeter Book; late 10 century).!®” As Beck (1980, p. 76) suggests trans- 


Egilsson (1931, p. 628) states: ‘berémt sagn-smed, [...] smed, kunstner’ [famous saga-smith, smith, 
artist, transl. LK]. The most comprehensive literary attestation of the Volundr-saga is transmitted in 
the Olce Eddic songs of the Volundarkvida (Codex Regius, GKS 2365 4to, c. 1270), but may have 
been composed earlier in the 9" or 10" century. It has been suggested that it was possibly translat- 
ed from an OE original source, or might even be Anglo-Norse (cp. MacKinnell 2001). Another ON 
attestation of the saga from the middle of the 13" century is the Pidreks af Bern saga, based on a 
MLG source. 

187 Welund him be wurmas wreces cunnade (cp. Krapp-Dobbie 1936, p. 318). 
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lating the unclear phrase be wurman as held captive ‘with snakes (= dat.pl.)’, he 
interprets the scene as focusing on Wayland’s agonies, presumably forming a lost 
part of the Wayland tradition. He argues for a proto-tale of the fable with a shift of 
emphasis from revenge tale to rescue tale, depicting the not-yet-triumphant Way- 
land in the elegiac context of overcoming present agonies with hope of future ame- 
lioration (cp. Beck 1980, p. 77). 

Beck’s (1980) interpretation seems well-reasoned, but it must be questioned 
whether the idea of salvation, which may seem appropriate for a 10 century ele- 
gy, may also apply to a late 6'"/early 7 century coin depiction. This has to be 
reviewed especially with regard to roughly contemporary pictoral evidence (FC 
and ARDRE VIII), which contrarily focuses on the revenge parts of the sagas. Addi- 
tionally, hammer, anvil and tongs are common reference motifs on the FC and 
ARDRE VIII for the master-smith. It may be considered whether the object hanging 
from his left arm could represent tongs as a direct reference to Wayland. This would 
establish the direct link between the runic inscription and the actual saga-hero ref- 
erent without having recourse to the detour of proto-fable. 


Il1.2 Text Categories and Pragmatics 

Two pragmatic scenarios are formally possible due to the uncertain case-attribution: 
(i) NP [m/PN/appelativum,,,,,], simple name formula 1a; 

(ii) NP [m/f PN/appellativum,,,], exclamatory formula 1f. 


As the nominative case is more likely to be found on coins, a simple name formula 
la is assumed, which is in line with most runic and Merovingian coin legends 
(cp. Felder 1978). The name may then potentially refer to the moneyer, producer, 
designer, rune-carver, donator or owner/benefactor of the coin, or the mythologi- 
cal saga-hero.'8® 

Considering the substrate, a looped coin-pendant, it may be suggested with ref- 
erence to Beck (1980) and Nedoma (1988) that the jewellery designer subjected the 
Late-Roman model to a Germanic re-interpretation. The exergue legend usually 
hints to the coin’s mint but here was replaced with a name in runes, and the iconog- 
raphy of the emperor appears stylized. Depending on the conceptual process of the 
coin, three scenarios may be posited: 


(i) Monetary: The coin was initially intended as an exchange good with monetary 
function and only looped later. This makes a moneyer’s inscription (proper name) 
more likely. In this case, both nominative (statement) and instrumental (‘made by’) 
cases are imaginable. 


188 These options are listed by Nedoma (2014, p. 351): “Miinzherr-, Miinzmeister, Hersteller- oder 
Besitzerinschrift, etwas weniger wahrscheinlich Schenker- oder Runenmeisterinschrift”; cp. also 
LaN (1987, p. 770): “Name des Kiinstlers oder Auftraggebers; von manchen wird auch ein mythologi- 
scher Name angenommen: der Wieland der Heldensage.” 
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(ii) Decorative: The coin was planned and designed as jewellery from the beginning 
and as such features a personalized inscription. In this case, it may represent a 
proper name of the owner/benefactor/donor or maker (i.e. owner’s or maker’s for- 
mula) or it may refer to the artistic and skilled jeweller as an appellative form, as is 
attested for the ON Volundr (see ft. 14). Nominative (statement) or vocative (invoca- 
tion) cases would be expected. 


(iii) Apotropaic: The coin was designed as an amulet with potential direct reference 
to the saga character of Wayland the Smith by proper name. This may be a very 
early depiction of a proto-type of the saga, potentially presenting Wayland in the 
snake-pit on the reverse as suggested by Beck (1980). Nominative (statement) or 
vocative (invocation) or instrumental (‘by the means of’) cases can be expected. 


II.3_ Previous Transliterations and Interpretations 


Author Transliteration Interpretation 


1 Schneider (1) peladu bé ladu, ‘Fiir dich bzw. dir [ist dies, 
(1967, p. 44/5) oder: ist dieser] Unterstiitzung, Hilfe, 
Verteidigung’. 
(2) weladu we ladu, ‘Wir [haben dies gemacht]. 
[Es ist, bzw. dieser ist] Unterstiitzung, 
Hilfe, Verteidigung’ 

2 Page {p/w}eladu ?uninterpretable 
(1967, p. 306; 1968, p. 22) 

3 Diiwel/Tempel weladu wela(n)du, ‘Wieland’, male PN 
(1970, p. 381-382) or appellative form 

4 Krause (1993, p. 91) {p/wheladu male PN, Wéland(u) 

5 Gysseling (1980, p. 10) weladu ‘gemaakt door Weland’, PN, ism. a-stem 

6 Beck (1981, p. 74) weladu welandu ‘[made by] Weland’, a-stem ism. 

tr Nielsen weladu a-stem, nsm. 
(1984, p. 97; 1991, p. 300) 

8  Quak (1990, p. 364) {p/wyeladu Weland, male PN 

9 Bammesberger weladu Weland, male PN; *wé2landu-, u-stem, 
(1990, p. 462; 1998, p. 125) nsm. 

10 Nedoma weladu Wélo(n)da (-u?) (<*Wézlandaz (-uz?), 
(1988, p. 36; 2007, p. 302; appellativum or PN, probably a-stem, 
2014, p. 350) nsm. 

11. Looijenga (1) wela[n]Jdu PN, u-stem, nsm., ‘trickster’ (2003a, 
(1996, p. 95; 2003a, p. 431) p. 308) 

(2) welad Wela[njd (2013, p. 431) 
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(continued) 


Author Transliteration Interpretation 
12 Diiwel wela[n]du wélanda; ‘Wieland’ 
(2004, p. 478; 2008, p. 85); PN or appellativum, a-stem, n/asm. 
Schmidt et al. (2010-2011, 
p. 146) 
13. Waxenberger weladu ism. or vsm. 
(2017a, p. 111) ‘(by means of) Weland’ or ‘Weland’ 


Il1.4 Previous Readings and Interpretations 

(1) Schneider (1967, p. 44) offers two readings of the runic legend, both consisting 
syntactically of two words. He first analyses his readings in relation to OE, as this 
is better attested in its earlier stages, and then he correlates it with evidence from 
the OFris tradition. His first interpretation, beladu, consists of the 2" pers. sg. pro- 
noun pu in the dat./acc. case and ladu, Pre-OE lddu fo (> OE ldd f6, after the loss of 
final -u after long root syllables) with the meaning ‘leading, support, maintenance, 
sustenance, defence, way, journey’. This leads to the reading ‘For you [is this] sup- 
port, help, defence’, which is in agreement with Schneider’s interpretation of the 
object as an amulet. As the legend can also be understood as a caption (Bildunter- 
schrift) for the depiction of the standing figure on the reverse, this figure might 
consequently be interpreted as a patron god. Schneider’s (1967, p. 45) second read- 
ing consists of the second part ladu, but differs in the first part we, seen as the 1°t 
pers. pl. personal pronoun in the nom. case. However, Schneider (1967, p. 45) rejects 
the resulting reading ‘We [have done this]. [It is, this is] support, help, defence’ on 
the grounds of the unlikely pluralis majestatis form of we, as rune carvers usually 
referred to themselves as ek ‘I’ in the Older fupark tradition. Graphemically, the 
reading of R1 as <p> is also more likely in his opinion (cp. Berghaus/Schneider 1967, 
p. 45). In addition, Schneider (1967, p. 45-46) discusses the possibility of the reading 
lapu, a formulaic word commonly found on gold bracteates with the meaning ‘load, 
citation’.!®° He discards this reading, as b and d were different phonemes and had 
their distinct graphemic representation as attested in the Anglo-Frisian runic tradi- 
tion with few exceptions.!°° The numismatic dating to the end of the 6" century is 
confirmed linguistically by Schneider (1967, p. 47) based on the feature of the loss 
of final -u, which is ascribed to the “beginning of the 7“ century or a bit earlier” by 


189 This seems to be an outdated interpretation of lapu. Heizmann (2011, p. 547) argues for the 
semantic meaning labu, 6-stem f., ‘invitation’, cp. OE ladu, ON lod. He interprets the formulaic 
word as a chiffre or indication for the citation of theriomorphic helpers in a context of healing. 
190 Schneider (1967, p. 46) lists BRITSUM Yew Stick [OFRC17], a lost brooch and the FALSTONE 
Stone as exceptions. 
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Luick (1921, §309). The question of whether the text was composed in Pre-OE or 
Pre-OFris is problematic, as the word forms can be ascribed to both Pre-OE or Pre- 
OFris (cp. Berghaus (1967, p. 48)). 


(2) Page (1967, p. 306) agrees with Schneider’s transliteration options, but discards 
his interpretations of OE lad ‘defence, help’ due to missing evidence for this general- 
ized meaning. Additionally, the self-designation ‘we’ is deemed doubtful as a mak- 
er’s signature by Page. Instead Page (1968, p. 22) draws parallels to bracteates, 
which often feature “[...] traditional groups of letters or combinations of rune-like 
forms no longer meaningful at the time they were stamped” (cp. TONDER bracteate, 
South Jutland). With relation to that tradition, Page (1968, p. 23) considers it pos- 
sible for SCHWEINDORF that the runes had already declined “from a meaningful to 
a meaningless group of characters”. 


(3) Diitwel/Tempel (1970, p. 381) read the inscription as one unit and claim that it can 
be interpreted as wela(n)du, due to a supposed runic spelling tradition in which n 
before d can be dropped and equate it with the appellativum ON Volundr, “Meister- 
schmied, (grofer) Kiinstler, Schmied, Kiinstler im allgemeinen”. As an early form, 
they assume *wélandaz; the final -u is defined as a Murmelvokal in OFris (< *-az). 
After consulting literary sources for the appellativum and considering the evidence 
too unreliable, Diiwel (Diiwel/Tempel 1970, p. 382), however, prefers to interpret the 
inscription as a PN. In this way, it could possibly refer to the moneyer if the object is 
seen as a coin or to the runemaster if the object is interpreted as an amulet. Diiwel 
holds the view that this inscription constitutes the oldest attestation of the name 
Wieland and also, if assumed that the name had its origin from the myth of Wayland 
the Smith, the oldest evidence for the myth itself being known in the Lower German 
region. 


(4) Krause (1970, p. 91; 1993, p. 91) presents the previously stated reading {p/w}eladu 
and points to a possible connection to Wayland the Smith by reading Wéland(u). The 
PN could also render an artist’s name. No further linguistic comment is given by him. 


(5) Gysseling (1980, p. 10) analyses the inscription as male PN, a-stem, ism., ‘made 
by Weland’. No further linguistic comment is given. 


(6) Beck (1981, p. 70) argues for weladu as transliteration and opts for the reading 
welandu with inserted <n> as previously proposed by Diiwel (1970) and Krause 
(1970). This basis allows for three interpretation scenarios and related problems: 
(i) referring to the master smith Wieland (as yet unclear etymology and morpholo- 
gy), (ii) representing a common nomen proprium (denoting the owner, runemaster 
or designation of the hero himself), and (iii) a consonant appellativum (referring to 
the master smith or artist). As all three scenarios deal with a name, whose etymol- 
ogy and morphology present a much debated problem in the WGmc languages (OE 
Weéland, OHG Wealant, Weolant, Wielant) in comparison to NGmc (ON Volundr). 
Beck presents a research overview on the morphology of welandu. He discusses the 
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vél-theory as originally proposed by Grimm (1878, p. 352) based on the noun ON vél 
f. ‘cunning, trick’, véla ‘to outwit’,!?! which was discussed later by Jan de Vries 
(1962), and Noreen (1970), but Beck discards it as inconclusive. He then turns to the 
WGmc evidence, which shows continuation of IE @5, either in the form of é (OE 
Weland) or as diphthongs ea, eo, ie (OHG Wealant, Weolant, Wielant). These reflexes 
derive from four possible sources, i.e. the IE ei-ablaut, the NWGmc reduplicating 
verbs, WGmc vowel+z+C combination, and borrowing. Rosenfeld (1969) ex- 
plained Weland with relation to the reduplicating verb wallan ‘to wave’ [pret. wial 
< *wel(l)], as in MHG wiele [wazzerwiele = waterwave], interpreted in a figurative 
sense as ‘Kampfgewoge’ [battle turmoil]. As the meaning is not attested, this scenar- 
io must remain a hypothesis according to Beck. As the sequence vowel + z does not 
occur in a word with initial /w/, no derivation theory has been put forward for this 
scenario. Kabell (1974) argued in favour of a borrowing: A vowel gradation wal 
(Kent. wel) from OE wela ‘wealth’ (cp. Ecgwela Beowulf 1710) was borrowed as We- 
land by the Continental Gmc languages. The ON form Volundr and OFr Galannd 
derive from Nhbr wala (< *wal-handR). The vél-theory (ON vél, véla, ‘cunning, trick’) 
is based on the IE ei-ablaut scenario from the form IE *wéi-ld as proposed initially 
by Grimm (1878) and continued by Pokorny I (1989, p. 1121) and Krause (1966, p. 80). 
Neither Pokorny nor Krause address the question of word-formation when applying 
their theory, i.e. Weland as a composite name or a present participle construction. 
Beck (1981, p. 73) argues that if Weland follows the most common name construction 
in Gmc, the second component is expected to bear an initial vowel or exhibit the 
loss of h or w (cp. *harjaz, *haduz, *walduz, *warduz) and therefore posits the ety- 
mology as *wéla-handuz.'* It has to be determined whether the 6 century welandu 
could represent either a compound of two elements or a participle consisting of one 
element: *wélandaz or *wélahanduz. Here, Beck (1981, p. 73) points to the importance 
of two features: “[...] the influence of second element beginning with h on the ‘Fugen- 
vokal’ and the tendency to reduce the ‘Fugenvokal’ after a long syllable”, which 
eventually result in the development of *wéla-handuz > wéland. In comparison to 
the assumed compound skanomodu (< *skannomdédaz), which shows a preserved 
Fugenvokal after a long syllable, and considering this Frisian, it can be inferred that 
Weland is therefore a participle form. Beck (1981, p. 74) then argues for the likeli- 
hood of Weland as an appellative form with reference to Diiwel’s (1970) research: 
evidence from late Norse sagas such as the Pidreks Saga attests that the name was 
used to refer to smiths with extraordinary skills. As the last problematic aspect of the 
inscription, Beck (1981, p. 74) discusses the function of final -u within the context of 


191 Mobius (1963, p. 505): ON vél, -ar, ‘Betrug, List, Ranke’, vela (lit.), ‘betriigen’, cp. Egilson (1931, 
p. 611) and De Vries (1961, p. 652). 

192 Beck (1981, p. 73) questions the assumed parallel development of Volundr from *wal-handR as 
proposed by Kabell (1974). 
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other OFris evidence, i.e. a reflex of the original phoneme /u/, instrumental case, 
reflex of Gmc *-az, and opts for an instrumental case in a-stems ‘(made) by Weland’. 


(7) Nielsen (1991a, p. 300-302; 1984b, p. 97) assumes a nsm. form of an a-stem 
(< Gmc *-az) and explains it as a reflex of Gmc *-a, seems curiously seems most 
often preserved in inscriptions with further specifically Frisian features. He explains 
final -u as a “merger of reflexes of unaccented Gmc *-a after long syllables and 
unaccented (N)WGmc *u [...] and the suffix of dsf. 6-stem” (Nielsen 1991a, p. 301). 
This explanation may appear internally sound, but Nielsen immediately revokes 
the coalescence due to being contradictive to the development of the Ingvaeonic 
unaccented vowel system and leaves this as an unresolved problem. 


(8) Quak (1990, p. 364) lists the two different readings {p/w}eladu and relates them 
to the PN Wieland. No further linguistic comment is given. 


(9) Bammesberger (1990b; 1998) concentrates on the morphology of the name We- 
land, which seems problematic in two aspects regarding the *wal-/*wée7I- alternation 
in the root vowel (ON forms from Gmc *wal- vs. WGmc forms from Gmc *é7) and 
-und/-and alternation in the second or medial syllable (NGmc -und vs. WGmc -and). 
Concerning the composition of the name with the second compound element 
*-hand-u, ‘hand’ as suggested by Beck (1981), Bammesberger (1998, p. 124) points 
to a necessary but problematic explanation for the loss of -h-, but thinks it “[...] 
ultimately quite possible” that a participial formation, a “morphologically different 
formation in *-and/-und might have arisen or coexisted”. This would render an OE 
preform *we7landa-, but alternation in the second syllable (-und/-and) is unlikely 
in thematic stems. Conclusively, Bammesberger (1998, p. 124) posits an underlying 
athematic stem form *wélanda-. Final -u forms are possible in both formation sce- 
narios, the compound form with *hand-u (u-stem, ns.) or the athematic present par- 
ticiple stem form with *-and-u (as., from IE *-ont-m). With relation to the athematic 
form, Bammesberger (1998, p. 124) remarks that this could have led to the “creation 
of a nominative in *-and-u-z” in analogy to the u-stems (cp. also Bammesberger 
1990b, p. 462). However, taking further onomastic evidence into consideration, 
Bammesberger (1998, p. 124-5) concludes that the u-stem *wé?landu- seems more 
likely. This is also in accord with Pre-OFris morphology and makes an explanation 
for the unusual final -u in a-stems obsolete. 


(10) Nedoma (1988, p. 37-38) considers it most likely that weladu renders an appel- 
lativum, a self-description of the Germanic carver/designer of the coin. He adds that 
an interpretation as a PN is also possible, which then may refer to the owner or 
maker. In a later publication, Nedoma (2014, p. 350-352) decides on his interpreta- 
tion of weladu as a male Pre-OFris PN Wélo(n)da (-u?) from *We,landaz (-uz?), nsm. 
a-stem, and considers an appelativum *wé,landaz (-uz?) in the sense of ‘artifex’ less 
likely. In terms of etymological derivation, he favours a connection with *vél f. ‘craft 
skill, artistic skill, trick, guile, deceit’, while the word formation still remains opaque 
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in his view. However, he rejects Bammesberger’s (1998) assumption of an inexistent 
a-stem *wé?landa-, favouring a present participle a-stem construction with *-andaz 
rather than a composite construction with *-handuz as this requires “spontaneous” 
loss of -h-. 


(11) For her interpretation of wela[n]du, Looijenga (1996a, p. 95, 2003a, p. 308) 
refers to the previous analyses by Diiwel (Diiwel/Tempel 1970) and Beck (1981) and 
opts for a compound PN, nsm., u-stem deriving from *wéla-handuz (*wél-, ‘trick, 
ruse’). She refers to analogies in the PFORZEN Belt Buckle inscription. Looijenga 
(2013, p. 431) later revised her reading to welad, marking R6 as a non-runic charac- 
ter. No comment is given on her motivation. 


(12) In his later publications on SCHWEINDORF, Diiwel (2004b, p. 478-479; Schmidt 
et al. 2010-2011, p. 146) maintains his analysis of the inscription as a name, nsm, 
a-stem, with a weakened and specific Frisian Murmelvokal reflex [a] (< *-a < *-az) 
in final position rendered by runic u. With reference to Nedoma (1988), he proposes 
to differentiate between a proper name and an appellativum; both usages are attest- 
ed in NGmc and WGmc, but equally problematic. If a proper name is assumed, the 
relation to the depiction on the reverse has to be explored, as well as the question 
of reference (smith and/or rune carver; in this case, instrumental case could also 
apply). If the name is an appellativum, the name potentially applies to any skilled 
smith and should be translated as an artifex-signature “kunstvoller Schmied [artful 
smith, transl. LK]”. In his latest publication regarding this object, Diiwel in coopera- 
tion with Nedoma (2010-2011, p. 146) decide to read weladu as a male PN *Wé,lan- 
daz, referring to the issuer or moneyer and considers an appellativum less likely. 


(13) Waxenberger (2017a, p. 111) discusses the “unorganic” ending -u in weladu 
and suggests that it may derive from two sources in OFris, from the vocative and 
instrumental cases. In this case, the inscription could potentially read ‘Welad’ or 
‘(by means of) Welad’. 


l11.5 Previous Conclusions on Text and Object 

Berghaus (1967, p. 19) argues that the construction of the coin by casting as well as 
the attachment of a loop point to the usage as an amulet or piece of jewellery, rather 
than a monetary function. The coin’s design derives from Late-Roman currency 
models, but represents a “conscious Germanic reinterpretation” (cp. Berghaus 1967, 
p. 73). Schneider argues that the runic text refers directly to the depicted figure on 
the reverse, which is assumed to render one of the mythical brothers Hg6r, Baldr or 
Freyr, discernable by the attributes of quiver and bow as well as the symbolic Augen- 
paar motif, which frames the inscription (cp. Schneider 1967, p. 58-72). The depicted 
god is meant to bestow protection and help onto the amulet’s wearer; therefore, the 
object is ascribed to hold an apotropaic function. As such, the coin could have been 
viewed as a Charon’s obol or as a defence magic charm. However, Berghaus’ apotro- 
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paic interpretation of the Augenpaar motif has been called into question by Page 
(1967, p. 304, see above IV.1). 

Page (1968, p. 15) points to a possible interpretation of the object as a decorative 
brooch, a pendant or medalet. This is also supported by early Anglo-Saxon gold 
coin evidence presented by Blackburn/Grierson (1986), which is often found looped, 
pointing to a decorative rather than monetary function. 

In a comprehensive interpretation approach, Beck (1980, p. 24-26, 1981, p. 76) 
stresses the correlation between the iconographic content and the runic legends of 
all runic solidi with regards to their Roman prototypes. He points to links between 
the iconography of the Roman emperor-adventus depicted on the reverse of the coins 
and the Wayland saga, i.e. the ring from the Eddic Volundarkvida vs. the ring or 
wreath in the emperor’s hand, the snake pit from Lamentation of Deor as an enclosure 
in relation to hada, meaning ‘receptaculum, restraint, confinement’, the ‘rooster-step’ 
stylization of the middle figure on Danish B-bracteates of the early 7“ century vs. the 
cut or pierced tendons of Wayland. The three runic solidi show a progressively devel- 
oping Germanic reception and interpretation of the emperor-adventus: While the 
SKANOMODU Solidus still remains close in depiction to the Late Roman model, 
Schweindorf and Harlingen render a more barbarized reception of the design in terms 
of the Wayland saga. The reverse scene on the SCHWEINDORF Solidus depicts an 
enforced confinement, a pit-like enclosure to which hada on the HARLINGEN Soli- 
dus directly refers with the meaning ‘confinement’. Beck (1980, p. 26) states that 
“the Schweindorf version reduces the depiction to Wayland in the [snake-]pit” 
[transl. LK], with an additional supernatural female spirit facing Wayland on the 
HARLINGEN Solidus. Nedoma (1988, p. 37) follows Beck’s proposed hypothesis of 
an interpretatio Germanica of the emperor adventus iconography on the coins, 
which presumably depict early prototypes of the Wayland saga, but he also points 
to problematic aspects of this interpretation (not unknown to Beck): the non-exis- 
tent conformity in significance between the semantic content of the Late-Roman 
emperor-adventus model and the Germanic saga, the shift of focus on Wayland’s 
liberation rather than revenge, and the established early connection of the swan 
women motif with the Wayland tradition. 
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IV Varia 


IV.1 Extra-Lingustic Signs and Decoration 
Augenpaar Motif 


Fig. 31: Circular characters left and right of the runic inscription © Ostfriesisches Landesmuseum 
Emden. 


Schneider’s assumed Augenpaar motif, described in neutral terms as “dotted cir- 
cles” (Kreisauge, Punktringel) by Page (1968), frames the runic legend and has been 
discussed by scholars as either a decoration with an apotropaic function (Berghaus/ 
Schneider 1967), as a dot-in-circle motif common in Germanic art or a mere Latin 
character possibly belonging to the Roman legend on the coin (Page 1967, 1968). 
Berghaus (1967, p. 19) first establishes the amulet character of the coin by arguing, 
among others with an apotropaic function of the symbol, which he interprets as a 
pair of eyes and part of a protection charm for the amulet wearer. Coins featuring 
this motif are found in the area between the Rhineland and Frisia and mostly date 
to the 6" and 7" centuries, i.e. triens from Frisia at the Fries Museum Leeuwarden 
(cp. Boeles 1951, p. 509; No. 67). A triens from K6ln-Miingersdorf, grave 131, (No. M4/, 
cp. Werner 1935, p. 114, 140; plate II, 47) features the eyes on the obverse and re- 
verse, which Schneider interprets as both a Charon’s obol and protective sign. 
Schneider (1967, p. 71-1) offers another interpretation of the Augenpaar as a symbol 
for the morning and evening star, which represent the divine brothers Baldr and 
Fryr in IE/Gmc mythology and are featured in this function on bronze age razor 
knives and neck rings. In his review of Berghaus/Schneider, Page (1967, p. 304) 
already relativizes Berghaus analysis, as “[...] dotted circles appear on Germanic 
objects which may have had magical significance, but it is not clear that they were 
thought to add to that significance [...]”, and he already suggests that the symbol 
might be part of the Latin legend. In his next publication of the object, Page (1968, 
p. 15) intends to prove that the Augenpaare can in fact derive from the Roman model 
legends. The exergue prototype legend would have read COMOB which degenerates 
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to OIIO (cp. Berghaus 1967, pl. V, 20, 21). From this, the <O> forms eventually devel- 
op into the Augenpaar motif. Page (1968, p. 16) admits that the Augenpaar motif on 
Schweindorf does not have “a very prominent dot at its centre”, but suggests that 
“these circles, too, could have their origins in the O forms of COMOB”. He adds that 
the Roman <O> could have been reinterpreted as apotropaic by the copyist, turning 
a “Roman letter into a significant magical symbol”. Judging from pictures taken 
with a microscopic camera during the RuneS autopsy in September 2015, it appears 
there are no dots at all within the circles, which even strengthens Pages’s derivation 
from Latin <O>. 


IV.2 Analogies 
Runic solidi: SKANOMODU Solidus (Department of Coins, BM; OFRC8), HARLINGEN 
Solidus (Fries Museum Leuuwarden; OFRC10). 


Non-runic coins: Uppsala Solidus; Wieuwerd cast coin/pendant; two die-identical 
imitations of Honorius solidi found in Botes (Gotland), (cp. Berghaus/Schneider 
1970, p. 14). 


Coins with loops from Lower Saxony: Mulsum Treasure, Beuchte inhumation ceme- 
tery, Neuenbiihlstedt cremation cemetery (Rotenburg) (cp. Hafler 2003, p. 144-145). 


Runic inscriptions previously linked to the Wayland Saga: PFORZEN Belt Buckle 
(late 6 c.; cp. Bammesberger 1999), AUZON/FRANKS Casket ([OERC3, ca. AD 720], 
cp. Webster 2012). Depiction without runo-epigraphical context: Gotland Picture 
Stone ARDRE VIII (8/9 centuries; cp. Lindqvist 1941-1942, No. 139; Nylén/Lamm 
2003, Nr. 16). 


Older fupark attestations of the PN Weland: STENTOFTEN Stone [KJ96, DR357, KIEL 
s.v. STENTOFTEN; no date]; Krause (1966, p. 80, 164) transliterates this inscription 
as weladud, and explains the form as a “garbled” version of the Bahuvrihi com- 
pound *wéla-daude, ‘der eines tiickischen Todes ist’; BJORKETORP Stone [KJ97, 
DR360, KIEL s.v. BJORKETORP; no date]; Krause (1966, p. 80, 140) transliterates 
weladaude and relates the first composition element to Olce vél f. (< *wél6). 


IV.3 Maps, Pictures, Drawings etc. 

Diiwel/Tempel (1970), fig. 19 (b/w); Berghaus/Schneider (1967), PI.1.3. (b/w); Beck 
(1981, p. 81), fig. 3 (b/w); HaBler (2003, p. 145), fig. 56, No. 77 (col.); Nicolay (2014, 
p. 243), fig. 9.11 (col.). 
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OFRC10: HARLINGEN Solidus 


Fig. 32: HARLINGEN Solidus, obverse and reverse © Fries Museum Leeuwarden. 


| Object 


1.1 Name and Accession Number 
HARLINGEN Solidus, Harlingen Pendant, Id. No. N14787. 
Concordance: Stephens No. 58 (Stephens II, 1867-1868, p. 554). 


1.2 Present Location 
Fries Museum, Leeuwarden, Province Friesland (Netherlands). 


1.3 Description of Object 

The coin was cast, not struck and is ‘seitwendig’ tt, (cp. Berghaus/Schneider 1967, 
p. 9; Blackburn 1991, p. 142). Looijenga (2003a, p. 306) differs in her analysis of 
fabrication technique and states with reference to A. Pol that “all three solidi are 
struck”. Blackburn (1991, p. 142) disagrees and explains the “rough” appearance of 
both Schweindorf and Harlingen with reference to the probably clay surface of the 
casting moulds into which the designs were directly scratched.!%? 


Obverse 
Right-facing emperor with radiate crown and decorated collar. The neck is further 
adorned with a band consisting of interlaced or braided bands, which resemble lace 


193 See SKANOMODU [OFRC8], I.3 for a discussion of the fabrication technique of the three solidi. 
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decorations on bracteates (i.e. KONGSVAD A194), Zeiss (1939, p. 259) identifies the 
solidus of Theodosius I (379-395) as prototype, whilst Boeles (1951, p. 590) defers 
from making a decision between Theodosius I and II. Berghaus (1967, p. 16) detects 
a DO ending on the obverse legend, which leads to the identification of the solidus 
of the Eastern Emperor Theodosius II (402-450) as a model, minted in Mediolanum 
and Ravenna with the original legend DNTHEODO-SIVSPFAVG.!”° The museum also 
confirms Theodosius II as a model for the obverse. The radiate crown with nearly 
triangular spikes derives most likely from the design of the one-sided Constantinian 
gold coinage (324-351), which was by implication known in Frisia (Berghaus/ 
Schneider 1967, p. 15). 


Legend obverse: 
INEINWNODO-MVFGPFA\IIIAII (Berghaus/Schneider 1967, p. 23). 


Reverse 

Standing, right-facing emperor, clad in a knee-long frock with triangular cut-out. 
His arms are stretched out towards both sides but appear slightly bent. A labarum 
(probably a derivation from the Roman vexillum) is placed in his right and a hov- 
ering long-haired figure, probably a victoriola, in his left hand (cp. Berghaus/ 
Schneider 1967, p. 18). Another string, similar to a skipping rope, is hung around 
the emperor. The original circumscription VICTORIA AVGG A (or B, E, O) appears 
debased, as well as the expected COMOB in the exergue (cp. Arntz/Zeiss 1939, 
p. 259). The runic inscription is added to the left of the labarum, running radially 
along the edge of the coin. The scene has been interpreted by De Man (1894, p. 313) 
as a Christian scene, depicting an apostle, carrying a cross in his right hand. 


Legend reverse: 
NFS RF S-w-1V (Berghaus/Schneider 1967, p. 23). 


1.4 Material, Size, Condition/State of Object 
Gold, cast, looped, broken in 2 fragments during retrieval, @ 23 mm, 3.52 g, die-axes: 
+t (Berghaus 1967, p. 24).!°° 


1.5 Date and Place of Discovery 

The solidus was found in 1846 near Harlingen, Province Friesland (NL). Arntz/Zeiss 
(1939, p. 257) remark with reference to Haigh (1869, p. 175) that the coin was alleged- 
ly found in a grave, but cannot confirm this assumption. They agree with Dirks 
(1846-1847) and Boeles (1951, p. 345) that the coin was found in a terp in the east 


194 Three die-identical gold bracteates strung on a necklace, cp. Mackeprang No. 36, IK101. 
195 Cp. gold coinage of Theodosius II (408-450) in Carson/Kent/Burnett (1994, p. 73-88). 
196 Arntz/Zeiss (1939, p. 259) differ in their measurements: diameter 2,2 cm, weight 3.54 g. 
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of Harlingen. It was bought in 1846 by the director of the Museum of the Historical 
Society in Leeuwarden, J. Dirks, from a silversmith by the name of Tuitunga in Har- 
lingen, who had inofficially obtained it from a local terp worker (cp. Stephens II 
1867-1868, p. 555; Boeles 1906c, p. 195; Arntz/Zeiss 1939, p. 260). 


1.6 Date and Method of Dating 
Boeles (1939, p. 94, 1941, p. 121, 1951, p. 345, 590) places the solidus in his period IV 
based on stylistic grounds and dates it between AD 450-550, arguing that both 
Theodosius I and II solidi can be considered as models. He considers an English 
origin as the contemporary Frisian coins “yielded nothing at all comparable” (Boeles 
1951, p. 590, transl. Gerritson). According to Berghaus’ relative chronology based 
on the stylistic dependencies between the runic coins (Berghaus/Schneider 1967, 
p. 22), the HARLINGEN Solidus has been produced after the SKANOMODU Solidus 
and before Schweindorf in a time frame of a hundred years between AD 500 and 
600. Berghaus estimates that only as little as 25 years might have passed between 
the production of HARLINGEN and SCHWEINDORF and postulates a production 
date in the third quarter of the 6" century for Harlingen [AD 550-575]. Looijenga 
(2003a, p. 306) presents the dating AD 575-625, which is the time span for the early 
gold coinage including the three Runic solidi presented by Blackburn (1991, p. 140). 
Blackburn’s estimation of the late sixth or early seventh century is related to the 
Wieuwerd find, deposited ca. AD 620/630. 

Uncommented dates: Miedema (1974, p. 115; 550-575 [= Berghaus/Schneider 
1967]), Gysseling (1980, p. 10; 3'¢ quarter of the 6" c.), Quak (1990, p. 362; 6 c.), 
Looijenga (1996a, p. 94, 2003a, p. 306; 575-625 AD). 


1.7 Provenance 

The coin may be placed in Blackburn/Grierson’s (1986, p. 90) early Merovingian 
coinage Phase 1 (ca. AD 500-—?587) of pseudo-Imperial gold solidi and tremisses with 
Victory as a reverse type (cp. SKANOMODU [OFRC8], I.7). Early Anglo-Saxon mints 
produced coin-like pendants, which were intended as ornaments/jewellery and not 
for monetary purposes. Despite the Frisian find-spot, HARLINGEN could have been 
produced in an Anglo-Saxon environment (even though the coin is cast, and not 
struck). The runic inscription in the legend does not allow an unambiguous alloca- 
tion, as hada, n-stem., nsm. can render both Pre-OE and Pre-OFris. 


Il Inscription 


Il.1 Location and Execution of the Runes 

The runes are found on the reverse of the coin, left of the standing emperor, and 
run radially along the edge of the coin. They are cast in positive relief and are readily 
legible. 
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II.2 Direction and Arrangement of Writing 

The runes run from left to right, i.e. rectograde, and are arranged in one line along 
the coin’s rim. There appears to be no ornamental frame or panel, apart from an s- 
formed volute directly following the last rune R4. 


Il.3 Shapes and Sound Values of Runes 


Rl R2 R3 R4 


h a d a 


Fig. 33: Inscription hada © Fries Museum; Master-Translation [LK]. 


R1, h, w: A double-barred h-rune , which places the inscription graphemically 
into the WGmc/North-Sea Gmc context, ranging from the 7‘*-(8')- 
9‘ centuries in the OERC (cp. Waxenberger 2017a, p. 120). 


R2, R4a,f: This character has been unanimously identified as an d@c-rune; Waxen- 
berger Type 2, Acute-Angle Type. 


R3, d: This character was initially read as a runic m by Anscombe (1921, 
p. 293) “[...] for the reasons that the point of intersection of the cross- 
bars was above the centre of the letter, and the crossbars did not make 
an angle at the base of each staff”. This reading was refuted by mem- 
bers of the British Numismatic Society and by later scholars. This char- 
acter is commonly identified as an Anglo-Fris d-rune. 


Il Text 


Ill.1 Discussion 


Autopsy Master-Transliteration Interpretation 


16.11.2017 hada hypocoristic PN Had(d)a, n-stem, nsm. 
[LK] ‘Had(d)a’ 
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This inscription is part of a reverse coin legend; the runes appear clearly discernible 
and have not caused dispute since Boeles’ (1906) transliteration. The following lin- 
guistic features have caused problems for the interpretation: (i) etymology and the 
associated morpho-phonological interpretation of the root-vowel, (ii) quantity of the 
root-vowel rendered by rune F. 


Graphemics: The inscription is cast and features two ac-runes, Waxenberger Type 2, 
acute-angle type. This type appears in the OERC from the 7‘*-9 c. and in the OFRC 
from the 6t—9'» c. Here, other evidence derives from AMAY [OFRC2], SCHWEIN- 
DORF [OFRC9], RASQUERT [OFRC21]. 


Etymology: Several suggestions regarding the etymology were brought forward: 


(1) Gmc hapu- m. u-stem, ‘fight, battle’, cp. OE héapu-, OHG/OS hathu-, ON hod 
[BT 1898: 523, DOE s. v. heapu-; Pokorny I 1989, p. 534, Falk/Torp 1979, p. 69, Kluge 
1989, p. 2853], 


(2) Gmc *hab- v. ‘to hide’, OE hydan, OF ris héda, deverbalized noun *hadaz, a-stem, 
‘restraint, confinement’, cp. OE heapor, hador [BT 1898, p. 526, DOE s. v. heapor], 


(3) Gmc haipi-/haidi- adj. ‘clear, radiant’, cp. OE hddor [BT 1898, p. 498, DOE s. v. 
hddor, Pokorny I (1989, p. 916), Falk/Torp (1979, p. 64)]. 


Options (2) and (3) need to be excluded, as the onomastic evidence for a derivation 
from Gmc *hapu- is overwhelming. Additionally, option (2), which was presented 
by Beck (1981), seems too fabricated in order to fit his interpretation of Wayland 
in his confinement. As assumed by Kluge (1989, p. 285), hapu- appears mostly as 
prototheme in dithematic PN constructions, but does not exist as an independent 
noun. PrON runic evidence for the first element hadu-/habu- is found on KJOLEVIG, 
Rogaland [?5" c.], hadu-laikaR (Krause No. 61; LaN 1987, p. 417), and on the Ble- 
kinge Stones, GUMMARP [?ca. 6" c.], hAbu-wolAfA, STENTOFTEN [ca. 650], hApu- 
wolAfR, and ISTABY [ca. 625], hApu-wolafR (cp. LaN 1987, p. 421). Shortened ver- 
sions appear later in the individual WGmc dialects: OE Hada next to Hadda/Headda 
[Liber Vitae, 9 c.; cp. Sweet (1885, p. 495, 592), Searle (1897, p. 275, 281-2)]. For 
Frisian, the PNs Had(d)e, Had(d)o, and compositions Had(d)ewig, Hedewey, Hadlef 
[FN 1898, p. 140] are attested (unfortunately, Winkler does not indicate these sour- 
ces). Férstemann (1966, p. 788-800) lists OHG Haddi (8"" c.), Hatho (7 c.), Hatha, 
Hata, Hatta f. (8 c.), which he links to OHG hathu- OE héadu- ‘battle’. OS forms are 
also attested (cp. Schlaug 1962): Haddi (ca. 830), Haddo (9 c.), Hadda (Traditiones 
Corbeiensis, ca. 990). All WGmc forms present voiced, alveolar reflexes /d/ of the 
voiced intervocalic spirants /6/ (< Gmc -p-), which is rendered by d in hada. [cp. 
Krahe I 1960, §74]. 


Morphology: Assuming a derivation from Gmc *hapu- m. u-stem, the underlying 
vowel must be WGmc *a, but the quality remains ultimately uncertain. The assumed 
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double-consonant (cp. DERBYSHIRE Plate, OERC23) may point to a short stem-vow- 
el /a/, F. 

The inflectional ending -a F has mostly been interpreted as (a)n-stem, nsm. 
marker (IE *-6 > WGmc *-a; OS/OHG -o; cp. Krahe II 1957, § 27, Krahe I 1960, § 126,1). 
This applies to OE (cp. Campbell 1959, §615) and OFris (cp. Bremmer 2009, § 99), 
and therefore allows no direct conclusion regarding the dialect. 

Germanic hypocoristic PN constructions (originally dithematic compositions) 
often double the last stem consonant; this feature probably already originated in IE 
(cp. Krahe I 1960, § 111). Antonsen (1975, p. 12) finds the designation of long (double) 
consonants by a single graph on the CHARNAY Clasp [AZ6, KJ6, 010, KIEL s.v. 
CHARNAY; ca. AD 560-590], iddan, PN OHG Iddo, OE Ida. He defines it as an ortho- 
graphic convention or practice in runic writing. Attestations in the Germanic dia- 
lects provide evidence for both single and double consonant forms (see above, ety- 
mology). 


The object, a solidus, dates to ca. AD 575-624 and renders a hypocoristic PN, n-stem, 
nsm., with an expected inflectional ending for the nominative in both OE and OFris 
(Gmc *-a < IE *-6). The short name is attested as OE Had(d)a, from the 9" c. onwards, 
while OFris attests Hadde/Haddo, but also OHG and OS provide suitable evidence. It 
cannot be attributed with certainty to one of the WGmc/North Sea dialects. As the 
object was looped, it most probably served as an amulet and/or decorative jewellery. 
In its design, it bears remnants of the bracteate tradition (loop, volutes), which are 
based on Late-Roman solidi and medallions. 


III.2 Text Categories and Pragmatics 
Structure: NP[m/PN,jom], single-word inscription, simple name formula 1a. 
The nominative allows reference to any related person. In this case, it depends 
on the identification of the object: 
(i) acoin: the referent may be the moneyer or issuer; 
(ii) jewellery: the referent may be the owner, client, maker, benefactor. 


II.3. Previous Transliterations and Interpretations 


Author Transliteration Interpretation 
1 Siebs (1901,2, p. 522; hada male PN, Hada, Hadda, Headda 
Boeles 1906c, p. 199-200) 
2 Anscombe (1921, p. 293) hama ‘Hama [rex Britanniz]’, PN nsm. 
3 Boeles (1906, p. 203, hada Male PN, Hada 


1927, p. 192, 1951, p. 345) 


4 Arntz/Zeiss hada hypocoristic, male PN Had(d)a 
(1939, p. 261-262) 
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(continued) 


Author Transliteration Interpretation 
5 Sipma hada PN Hada 

(1960, p. 73) 

6 Berghaus/ Schneider hada PN vsm., had(d)a! 

(1967, p. 50) ‘zum Kampf Gehoriger, Kampfer’ 
[affiliated to a fight, fighter]; 
hypocoristic form of bipartite PN with 
first element Gmc *hapu- 

7 Page (1967, p. 17) hada male PN, Hada 

8  Diiwel/Tempel (1970, p. 383); hada male PN, Had(d)a (< Gmc * hapu-) 

Diiwel (1998, p. 28, 2008, p. 85) 

9  Gysseling (1980, p. 10) hada PN Had(d)a, nsm. -an-stem 

10 Beck (1981, p. 75) hada < *hadaz, a-stem, nsm; cp. OE heador, 
hador n. ‘restraint, confinement, 
receptaculum’; 
hypocoristic male PN, nomen 
appellativum 

11. Krause (1993, p. 91) hada hypocoristic, male PN, Had(d)a 
(< Gmc * hapu-) 

12 Quak (1990, p. 362) hada PN, Had(d)a 

13 Nielsen (1984b, p. 97, hada PN, (a)n-stem, nsm. 

1991, p. 300, 2000, p. 92) 

14  Looijenga hada male PN, Hada, nsm, n-stem 

(1996, p. 94, 2003a, p. 307) 

15 Nedoma hada Pre-OFris Had(d)a, n-stem, nsm. 

(2007, p. 307; 2014, p. 352) 

16 Versloot (2016, p. 10) hada PN, n-stem 
17 Waxenberger (2017a, p.116) hada Had(d)a, n-stem, nsm. 


Il1.4 Previous Readings and Interpretations 
Early scholars such as Dirks (1859), Haigh (1869), De Man (1894) and Stephens II 
(1867-1868, p. 555, refers to it erroneously as “Bracteate No. 58”) still worked with 
the now outdated transliteration hama. Haigh (1869, p. 174) is the only scholar who 


detected five runes on the coin and reads hamaa. He identifies his R5 as a character 


from the Wadstena fuporc with the value a. Haigh’s R5 has not been identified as a 
runic character by any of the remaining scholars and is mostly likely either a Latin 
or ornamental character (see IV.1). He interprets his transliteration hamaa as a male 
PN Hama with reference to a Mercian Prince Hama of the early 6 century, named 
in the Traveller’s Song and in Beowulf. 
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(1) Siebs (1901,2, p. 522-523) presents a corrected transliteration hada, which he 
reads as a short form of a PN. The PN is attested in OE with long a in Hada (Liber 
Vitae, Sweet 1885, p. 592) and as Hadda/Headda (ca. AD 685; Sweet 1885, p. 495), 
but these forms could also apply to OFris. Therefore, Siebs sees no reason why the 
object should be segregated from its findspot in Friesland. 


(2) Anscombe (1921, p. 294) gave a paper at the British Numismatic Society in 1921, 
discussing the solidus as an aureus of Theodosius the Younger based on the legend 
FIL A. He deciphered the letters in the exergue as VG, rendering Vandogara, that is 
Bonchester in Roxburghshire. Anscombe associated Hama (hama, PN nm.) with 
Duke Cambines of the Morte d’Arthur and Cham, King of the Bretons of the Liber 
Historiae Francorum in 560 AD. However, Anscombe’s theories were rejected by 
members of the BNS on the grounds of parallels to the skanomodu piece, both 
being “pendant ornaments worn as golden charms against sickness and evil”; simi- 
lar specimens were copied from Roman models and also worn as pendants on neck- 
laces in Anglo-Saxon England of the 7 and 8" centuries. 


(3) Boeles (1906, p. 203; 1927, p. 192; 1951, p. 345) agrees with Wimmer’s assessment 
of the coin as one of the two oldest representations (incl. the SKANOMODU Solidus) 
of Anglo-Saxon runic writing, most probably produced in England around AD 600. 
Only a transliteration hada is presented. Boeles (1906, p. 203) detects specific Ger- 
manic details (“details van specifiek Germansch karakter”) on the solidus, which 
are unusual on Byzantine coins, i.e. the emperor’s triangular collar. 


(4) Arntz/Zeiss (1939, p. 261) present several possibilities depending on the stem- 
vowel quantity of a (/a:/ or /a/), which is unmarked in runic writing: OE Hada, OHG 
Heidu (< Gmc haidu-), both presupposing a long stem-vowel, or OE Hadda, Heada, 
OHG Hatto presupposing a short stem-vowel. The OE forms can also be supposed 
for the OFris onomastic equivalents, therefore a differentiation OE/OFris is problem- 
atic. The vowel can derive from short Gmc a, which is retained before dark syllables 
in OE and OFris (cp. Steller 1928, §3), or may derive from a diphthong ai or au 
leading to OFris or possibly even a Gmc 0. Assuming an OFris form, nsm. n-stem, 
the possible derivations are: (1) Hadan-(< Gmc hapu- ‘battle’, cp. OE Héadda, Had- 
da), (2) Haidan- (< Goth haidu- ‘manner’, cp. OHG Haito, Heito), (3) Haudan- (< Gmc 
*quda- ‘luck, possession’, cp. OHG Oto, OE Eada), (4) Hédan- (cp. OHG Huoto). 
Arntz/Zeiss (1939, p. 262) resume that the first case scenario is most likely; in any 
case, the inscription renders a hypocoristic, male PN. 


(5) Sipma (1960, p. 73) considers the coin an import from England, but regards the 
stem-vowel a (< Gmc *au) as OFris, PN Hada, cp. OE Headda, bishop of York (664- 
669). He assumes that the bishop may be depicted on the coin, from which he con- 
cludes a date for it, ca. 670. The inscription testifies the new forms of a, the ac-rune. 


(6) Schneider (1967, p. 50) identifies hada as a short form of a bithematic masculine 
PN with the first element hapu- ‘fight, battle’, such as in H(e)apubeorht, -wulf, -wald 
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in the vocative case. Therefore, his interpretation is ‘had(d)a!’, which he analyses 
as a denominalized n-stem and translates as ‘zum Kampf Gehoriger, Kaémpfer’ [be- 
longing to a fight, fighter] with reference to the depicted figure of the supposed 
patron god. The vocative signals the appeal for protection directed at the depicted 
patron. Schneider (1967, p. 51) postulates that as WGmc retained /a/ in the root 
syllable before double consonants followed by a velar vowel in the following sylla- 
ble, the text cannot contribute any further to the question of the coin’s provenance. 
The criterion of find spot is also flawed as the object is portable and there is a runic 
OE analogy found on Anglo-Saxon ground in Derbyshire (DERBYSHIRE Bone Plate, 
OERC23, hadda). 


(7) In his review of Berghaus/Schneider’s publication, Page (1967, p. 305) agrees 
with the formal possibility of Schneider’s PN reading, but believes a vocative to be 
unlikely and unevidenced as a single PN inscription. The deficiencies of Schneider’s 
argumentation (a moneyer’s name requires the addition ‘I made, I am called’, an 
owner’s name a dative form) have been extensively commented on and refuted by 
Page (1968, p. 18). 


(8) Diitwel/Tempel (1970, p. 383; also Diiwel 1998, p. 28; 2008, p. 85) consider Berg- 
haus’/Schneider’s (1967) vocative reading unlikely and opt for a nominative ending 
as proposed early on by Siebs (1901). As a dialectal attribution is not possible, the 
solidus may be attributed to the Frisian corpus provided that the runic solidi form a 
coherent group. The referent of the PN remains unknown, but may have been the 
rune-carver, issuer, or owner. Etymologically, the relation to Gmc hapu- ‘fight, battle’ 
made by Schneider (1968) can be assumed. 


(9) Gysseling (1980, p. 10) interprets hada as a hypocoristic PN Hada or Hadda, n- 
stem nsm., deriving from Gmc *hapu- ‘battle’. The PN accounts for both OE and OFris. 


(10) Beck (1981, p. 75) is convinced by the common interpretation of hada as a 
hypocoristic PN, additionally supported by the evidence from DERBYSHIRE Bone 
Plate, hadda. He considers hada a nomen appellativum and suggests a development 
from *hadaz, corresponding to OE héador, hador n., ‘restraint, confinement’ or ‘re- 
ceptaculum’. The inscription refers directly to the depiction on the reverse which 
presents the imprisoned master-smith Wieland. 


(11) Krause (1993, p. 50) interprets the inscription as a shortened masculine PN 
Had(d)a, deriving form Gmc *hapu- ‘battle’. No further linguistic comment is pre- 
sented. 


(12) Quak (1990, p. 362) reads hada as a PN Had(d)a. No further linguistic comment 
is given. 
(13) Nielsen (1991a, p. 300; 2000, p. 92) argues for a PN, n-stem, nsm., in which the 


inflectional suffix -a renders the reflex of trimoric IE *-6. He points to parallel forms 
in eda (AMAY) and edzeboda (ARUM). 
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(14) Looijenga (1996a, p. 94; 2003a, p. 307; 2013, p. 431) presents three different read- 
ings of hada: (i) a hypocoristic PN, n-stem, nsm. deriving from Gmc *hapbu- ‘battle’ 
(cp. Blekinge runestones), (ii) or a vocative case based on Gmc *hadaz (cp. OE héador, 
hador n., ‘retraint, confinement’) with reference to Beck (1981, p. 75), or (iii) deriving 
from Gmc *haid- by monophthongization of Gmc *ai > OFris a (cp. Got. haidus ‘way, 
manner’ or *haipi- ‘clear’) with reference to Kaufmann (1965, p. 17, 200). 


(15) Nedoma (2007, p. 307; 2014, p. 352) analyses hada as a male PN, Had(d)a, n- 
stem, nsm. (cp. OE H(e)ada, H(e)adda, 7" c.). 


(16) Versloot (2016, p. 10) agrees with Nedoma (2007) in his analysis of hada, n-stem. 


(17) Waxenberger (2017a, p. 116) agrees with the common morphological analysis of 
an n-stem, nsm., but comments on the unclear quantity of the root vowel and the 
uncertain etymology. She draws the following conclusions: Considering a Frisian 
provenance for the coin and a dating to AD 575-625, the employment of the dc-rune 
F in both root vowel, /a/ or /a:/, and final vowel /a/ shows that it was “(well) estab- 
lished (in Frisia) in approximately 575-625AD”. The first confirmed attestation of 
the dc-rune in the OERC derives from the CAISTOR-BY-NORWICH Brooch [OERC14, 
ca. AD 610/650; ludF, n-stem, nsm., also Waxenberger Type 2A]. 


I1I.5 Previous Conclusions on Text and Object 

Haigh (1869, p. 175) identified the name on the coin with Hama, a Mercian Prince of 
the early 6 century, who was exiled to Frisia, as evidenced in the name Harlingen 
(Herelinga), the find spot of the object. In this sense, he views the coin as Anglo- 
Saxon, which was brought to Frisia by fugitives. This is a highly hypothetical inter- 
pretation based mainly on literary sources and not on factual evidence. 

Many early scholars identified the solidus as an Anglo-Saxon object: J. Dirks 
(1859) viewed the solidus as evidence for an Anglo-Saxon invasion, while De Man 
(1894, p. 313) opted for an Anglo-Saxon coin denoting the moneyer. With compari- 
son to skanomodu and the evidence of the Anglo-Frisian ac-rune on HARLINGEN, 
Boeles (1906, p. 203, 1927, p. 181-2, 1939, p. 120-1, 1941, p. 120, 1951, p. 345-7) does 
not immediately exclude a Frisian provenance. However, he leans toward an Anglo- 
Saxon provenance with reference to the SKANOMODU Solidus, as both were man- 
ufactured as jewellery (indicated by the loop) and not intended for circulation. 
Considering the early beginning of coin production in England in the 6" century, 
which produced sceattas and pennies with runic inscriptions, Boeles concludes 
that an English origin is more likely. Arntz/Zeiss (1939, p. 258-9) argue that the 
linguistic analysis allows no conclusions on the provenance, but assume a Frisian 
origin by analogy with the SKANOMODU Solidus. This can be placed with more 
certainty to Frisia based on the linguistic evidence (Gmc *au > OFris @). Beck (1981, 
p. 77) regards the inscription as an appellative and considers the solidus in the 
tradition of the late Roman coins which are progressively reinterpreted by the Ger- 
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manic peoples. The inscription refers to the depicted master-smith Wieland in his 
prison or confinement. 


IV Varia 


IV.1 Extra-Lingustic Signs and Decoration 

Volute Motif 

An s-formed volute appears directly after the runic inscription and was interpreted 
as a runic character by Haigh (1869); his observation was discarded by the subse- 
quent research. The volute seems a reoccurring motif, not only on the coin itself (it 
is mirrored on the opposing side, side-ways, and appears as the hair of the victorio- 
la), but also features on Migration Age bracteates. It is remarkable that SCHWEIN- 
DORF also presents a volute in exactly the same position as HARLINGEN on the 
right fringe and side-ways. In this context, it may be viewed as a reference to the 
bracteate tradition. 

Following Page’s (1986) interpretation of the Augenpaar motif as a derivation of 
Roman characters, also this volute could also simply present an imitation of a Latin 
inscription. The original coin’s reverse legend did not include an <S>, therefore it 
cannot be based on this and an imitation has to be assumed. 


Augenpaar Motif 
Berghaus’ (1967) assumed Augenpaar motif appears on the reverse of the coin to 


frame the remainder of the Roman inscription in the exergue, which reads oVCo. 
This supports Page’s (1967) theory of derivation from the expected Roman COMOB 
inscription, which is reduced to two dot-in-circle motifs, framing garbled Roman 
letters (see detailed discussion in IV.I, SCHWEINDORF [OFRC9]). 


IV.2 Analogies 
Runic solidi: SKANOMODU Solidus [OFRC8], SCHWEINDOREF Solidus [OFRC9]. 


Non-runic coins: Solidus from the Wieuwerd hoard (cp. Lafaurie et al. 1961: 93-4, 
No. 13). 


Textual references: DERBYSHIRE Bone Plate, Hadda [OERC23, 8-10" c.]. 


IV.3 Maps, Pictures, Drawings etc. 

Haigh (1869), pl. V, fig. 8; De Man (1894), pl. VIII, 1 (b/w); Arntz/Zeiss (1939), fig. 21; 
Boeles (1906, p. 205), pl. II, 1a,b (b/w); Boeles (1927), pl. XLII, 3 (b/w); Boeles (1941, 
p. 48-9); Boeles (1951), pl. XLVII, 3; Berghaus/Schneider (1967), pl. 1.2; Diiwel/ 
Tempel (1970), fig. 21; Beck (1981, p. 80), fig. 2 (b/w); Kegler et al. (2013, p. 430), 
large-scale, coloured pictures of Harlingen and Schweindorf; Nicolay (2014, p. 243), 
fig. 9.11 (col.). 
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OFRC11: FOLKESTONE Tremissis / GLASGOW Tremissis 


Fig. 34: GLASGOW Tremissis, obverse and reverse © Hunterian Museum, Glasgow. 


| Object 


1.1 Name and Catalogue Number 

The FOLKESTONE Tremissis (= “Spalding” specimen) was never inventoried and is 
now lost. The type is known as the ‘Aniwulufu’ or ‘Anwulf’ coin, which comprises 
the die-linked group of the Folkestone and Glasgow coins, including their casts. 


FOLKESTONE Tremissis, lost: No. 75 (Stephens III, 1884, p. 236), No. 326 (Abdy/Wil- 
liams 2006). 


GLASGOW Tremissis, Hunterian Museum: Id. No. GLAHM:18967; No. A-S 3 (Bates- 
on/Campbell 1998), No. 327 (Abdy/Williams 2006). 


1.2 Present Location 

The FOLKESTONE Tremissis is lost, but 18 century drawings as well as casts from 
the 18 and 19 centuries still exist at the Ashmolean Museum and the British Mu- 
seum (see below IV.2, for a list of copies). The GLASGOW Tremissis is currently 
housed at the Hunterian Museum in Glasgow. 


1.3 Description of Object 

The Folkestone specimen is not featured in Keary’s 1887 British Museum Catalogue, 
nor in Sutherland’s 1984 or Stewart’s 1978 publications on Anglo-Saxon coins, prob- 
ably due to uncertainties about the authenticity of the BM cast, donated by Count 
de Salis, on which early scholars such as Stephens and Haigh relied for their docu- 
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mentation. As the original is lost now, the die-identical GLASGOW Tremissis or 
Thrymsa remains the only authentic coin to be autopsied and features in the Hunte- 
rian Catalogue. 


Obverse 
The obverse side shows a right-facing Imperial bust in profile, diademed (cp. Bateson/ 
Campbell 1998, p. 171; Abdy/Williams 2006, p. 67). The emperor is adorned with a 
simple, beaded diadem and is draped in a paludamentum decorated with bead-like 
pebbles. 


Obverse legend: 

+CzniwulufuILIO (Grierson/Blackburn 1986, p. 641) 
zeni{w/b/f}ulufu— (Blackburn 1991, p. 143) 
+C[retrograde runes]LIO (Bateson/Campbell 1998, p. 171). 
+Czniwulufu.LIO (Abdy/Williams 2006, p. 67). 


Reverse 

In the central image, the reverse features two figures with what Bateson/Campbell 
(1998, p. 171) describe as “upturned grotesque heads and widely exaggerated 
hands”, holding either a ring or wreath between them. They are identified as either 
emperors or soldiers, based on the Late Imperial ‘Concordia’ type of Carausius (283- 
285) according to Abdy/Williams (2006, p. 67). They have also been compared to 
similar depictions on northern bracteates by Stephens (1866-1884) and related to 
Germanic lore and history (Haigh 1869). 


Reverse legend: 
+TENAEISINS (N reversed, S on side), (Abdy/Williams 2006, p. 67). 
+TENA E ISI (N reversed, S on side), (Bateson/Campbell 1998). 


1.4 Material, Size, Condition/State of Object 
FOLKESTONE Tremissis: Struck, gold, weight is not recorded, no metrological 
analysis. 


GLASGOW Tremissis: Struck, gold (50% Au, Blackburn 1991, p. 146), 1.30 g, 180° 
tl, size 13 (cp. Bateson/Campbell 1998, p. 171; Abdy/Williams 2006, p. 67). 


1.5 Date and Place of Discovery 

The Folkestone coin was first documented with an additional drawing in the Minute 
Book of the Spalding Gentlemen’s Society, an antiquarian Lincolnshire based society. 
It was presented to the members by Reverend Mr Ray on 9 November 1732, who 
claimed the specimen was found in Folkestone, Kent. Maurice Johnson, the society’s 
founder, presented the coin five years later at a meeting of the Society of Antiquities 
on 24 February 1737 (cp. Grierson/Blackburn 1986, p. 641). The original Spalding 
specimen remains lost until today, but silver and gold casts had been produced 
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during the 18" and 19" century. Its identified Merovingian prototype, the Cornilio 
coin, is also attested, and can help to substantiate the Spalding coin’s authenticity. 

A second die-identical specimen, the GLASGOW Tremissis, was identified in the 
archives of the Hunterian Museum; no exact find-date is known. William Hunter 
assembled his collection between 1770 and 1783 and acquired many of his coins 
from the Continent. Therefore, the provenance of the GLASGOW Tremissis cannot 
be restricted to England solely. 


1.6 Date and Method of Dating 

Blackburn/Grierson (1986, p. 641-642) date the coin to ca. AD 600 or shortly after 
with reference to the Merovingian prototype of the 580s. After a gravity analysis 
which brought to light a 50 % gold fineness, the dating was revised by Blackburn 
(1991, p. 144) and shifted towards the mid-seventh century (ca. AD 650). Bateson/ 
Campbell (1998, p. 171) list the coin under their early Anglo-Saxon gold coinage 
dating from c. AD 500-675. 

Uncommented dates: Looijenga (1996a, p. 95, 2003a, p. 305; ca. AD 650). 


1.7 Provenance 
The coin is labelled “earliest English ‘coin’” by Blackburn/Grierson (1986, p. 160), 
indicating its primary monetary and not ornamental function. Blackburn (1991, p. 143) 
later specifies that it was “probably intended for circulation”. The coin’s legend and 
design continue Merovingian, Aquitainian prototypes from the late 6 century, espe- 
cially the Cornilio tremissis. The Comilio coin, of which only one looped specimen of 
1.40 g survives in The Hague, reads +CORNILIO on the obverse and +TENESN (T in- 
verted) on the reverse. Once connected to the French city of Corneillan (Dep. Gers) in 
the Pyrenees, the provenance of this coin still remains uncertain. There is reason to 
believe it was bought by the Leyden Collection from a “someone who had found it in 
Holland” before it was sold to The Hague (cp. Blackburn/Grierson 1986, p. 641). Based 
on this assumption, a Frisian provenance cannot be entirely excluded. However, it 
was also linked to the department Corréze, which includes a town Cornil, known from 
a different coin type with the legend CORNILIO CAS. The reverse of the coin features 
an unusual but probably late Roman design of two emperors or two soldiers with 
large hands. Based on the irregular reverse, Blackburn/Grierson (1986, p. 641) argue 
for an attribution to Corneillan: “[...] unusual coin types are very characteristic of 
mints in south-western Gaul during the transition from the pseudo-imperial to the 
‘national’ Frankish coinage”. The reverse legend has not been made sense of yet and 
is classified as “merely decorative” by Blackburn/Grierson (1986, p. 641). The dating 
of the Cornilio Coin is set to c. AD 580 and a link to the Canterbury hoard is estab- 
lished by the loop and mint location; the Canterbury hoard contained coins from the 
same region and date. 

Blackburn/Grierson (1986, p. 641-642) believe that “some 6 century English 
die-cutter” precisely copied a Cornilio type tremissis with only few deviations from 
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the original. Blackburn/Grierson (1986, p. 642) list the following iconographic diver- 
gences: “[...] the cloak of the figure on the obverse was transmuted into scale ar- 
mour, the raised hands of the figures on the reverse were further exaggerated, and 
the heads of the same figures were grotesquely enlarged and made to look upwards, 
each being provided with a single huge eye”. Some hampering also occurred with the 
legend on the reverse, which originally read +TENESN (T inverted): “the upper N was 
reversed, an A was intruded after it, and the NS in the reverse was made I ~ I. The 
obverse legend originally read +CORNILIO, but experienced a runic insertion to read 
retrograde +Czeniwulufu _ILIO; the runes filled in for <ORN>. Retrograde runic in- 
scriptions on coins are common according to Sutherland (1948, No. 27), as the die- 
sinker would routinely cut the runes in the direction left to right. Blackburn/Grier- 
son (1986, p. 642) point out that “runic intrusions into Latin inscriptions occur occa- 
sionally on coins of the late 6 and 7 centuries, though usually only when the 
name is too short to make up a full inscription”. This practice is also evidenced on 
a Pada thrymsa, which features NOIpadaANVSPFAV on its reverse (cp. Blackburn/ 
Grierson 1986, No. 669). 


Il Inscription 


Il.1 Location and Execution of the Runes 

Unlike other runic legends on coins, the ‘Aniwulufu’ type legend is found on the 
obverse of the coin. The retrograde runes interrupt the original, circular Latin in- 
scription around the fringe or coin’s rim, but early attempts to combine the two 
scripts have not lead to successful readings (cp. Thomsen 1834). The legend appears 
blundered as the coin is heavily worn around the edges. 


I1.2 Direction and Arrangement of Writing 

The runes run contrary to the Latin inscription on the obverse, i.e. the sinistrograde 
runes disrupt the clockwise running Latin inscription. This arrangement of the 
mixed script is not unusual (cp. Pada thrymsa, No. 669, Blackburn/Grierson 1986) 
and could potentially allow for two assumptions: either the Roman script was not 
understood or of importance to the designer and thus served as mere decorative 
coin accessory, or the designer wanted to fill out the entire space at the edge of the 
coin and therefore needed the Latin script as an additional space filler next to the 
runes (cp. Blackburn/Grierson 1986, p. 642). 
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1.3 Shapes and Sound Values of Runes 


Rl R2_ R3_ R4 RS R6 R7 R8 R9 
Fon i wuiiloeuw ghu e 


Fig. 35: GLASGOW Tremissis, runic inscription © Hunterian Museum, Glasgow; 
Master-Transliteration [LK]. 


R8, {f/}: | This character has been commonly read as f ¥ /f/, even though it ap- 
pears defective, as the top side-twig is missing, displaying a reduced 
from 1. This may have been caused during the striking process due to 
the limited size of the flan. 


Il Text 


Ill.1 Discussion 


Autopsy Master-Transliteration Interpretation 
08.2015 eniwulutu_ composite male PN, Pre-OFris Eniwul“fa, 
[KK] a-stem, nsm. ‘4nwulf’ (cp. Nedoma 2014) 


(< Gmc *aun-wulfaz) 


In previous research, the linguistic discussion of the inscription focused on the mor- 
pho-phonological interpretation of final -u and the etymology and phonology of 
the first composition element Fni- in relation to the assumed evidence for OFris 
monophthongization. 


Graphemics: The inscription is struck in positive relief on the edge of a coin. The 
runic graphemes are unobtrusive, while defective R8 1 might have been affected by 
the striking process and the available, limited space on the flan. It has therefore 
been reconstructed to f by previous researchers. 
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Etymology: Since Insley’s detailed analysis (1991), the inscription is unanimously 

interpreted as a male PN, dithematic composition. Suggested etymological deriva- 

tions for the first element Fni- are (cp. summarized in Waxenberger 2017a, p. 116): 

(i) Gmc *aini- > Pre-OE/?Pre-OFris *dni- (by monophthongization of Gmc *ai) > 
*Pre-OE/?Pre-OFris &ni- (by i-mutation); cp. Waxenberger (2017a), 

(ii) Gmc *aun-i- > Pre-OFris *dani- (by monophthongization of Gmc *au) > Pre-OFris 
éni- (by i-mutation); cp. Insely (1991), Looijenga (1996a, 2003a), Nedoma (2007, 
2014). 


Gmc PN evidence support a derivation from Gmc *aun(i)-: OHG Aunulf (ca. 850), 
Onulf (ca. 800) [Férstemann 1966, p. 207-209, LaN 1987, p. 101], OE Eanwulf (ca. 770) 
[Searle 1897, p. 211-12, 550]; late OS Honolfus, Onolfus, (?) Hanulf (Nedoma 2004, 
p. 195). Southern Gmc runic evidence derives from the UNTERGIGLING Bow-Brooch 
[ca. AD 526-600], Pre-OHG aunr.d, m./f.; cp. Nedoma (2004, p. 196). While the ety- 
mology of the first element Gmc *aun-a- remains opaque, as a name element it 
evidently spread across all WGmc varieties (cp. Férstemann 1966, p. 207; summary 
of suggestions on the etymology in Nedoma 2004, p. 195-196). 

Assuming a derivation from Gmc *au, the first element then contributes to the 
attestation of OFris monophthongization of (IE *ou >) Gmc *au > OFris a (cp. reflexes 
OE éa, OS/OHG 6 [Krahe I 1960, § 32; Luick 1964 I, §§ 119, 120, Campbell 1959, §133]). 
In accordance with Waxenberger (2017a), the zsc-rune renders the i-mutated sound 
[z:] (< WGmc 4), which is triggered by the remaining -i- in the following syllable.1%” 
By the time of ca. AD 650, the production date for the coin, the i-mutated reflex 
/e:/ would be phonemicized and rendered by the according graheme fruporc: 
Monophthongization of Gmc *au > OFris @ chronologically precedes i-mutation as 
assumed by Bremmer (2009, § 36, 38), but the absolute chronology of these develop- 
ments in OFris is uncertain. In terms of absolute chronology for the OE develop- 
ments, Luick (1964 I, §350) dates the monophthongization to the 2°? and 3" c., 
while i-mutation is finalized in the first half of the 6" c. Evidence from the OERC 
on the CAISTOR-BY-NORWICH Brooch [OERC14] allows a more precise dating of 
finalization of i-mutation to ca. AD 610/650, which is in line with the dating of 
GLASGOW [ca. 650].!?° As pointed out by Waxenberger, the temporal gap between 
the reflex OFris @ presumes an interim, possibly allophonic stage. 


197 Contradicting evidence is provided by Siebs (1889, p. 80): Ruistring [R1] and Emsing [E1] pro- 
vide evidence for WGmc a + N followed by i, j, which show that the i,j in the following syllable was 
already lost before i-mutation set in. This means that runic eniwulufu may represent an allophonic 
stage prior to finalization of i-mutation. 

198 Waxenberger (2017a, p. 116) differentiates between the AD 650 dating suggested by Blackburn 
(1991) and an assumed earlier dating of the prototype to the 580s by Blackburn/Grierson (1986). As 
the referred Cornilio-prototype however does not feature runes, I regard 650AD as the actual rele- 
vant dating. 
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The second element -wulufu derives from Gmc *wulfa-, a-stem m., ‘wolf’ (cp. OE 
wulf m., OFris wolf, OHG wolf m., Goth wulfs, Olce uilfr; Pokorny I 1989, p. 1178, Falk/ 
Torp 1979, p. 415, Kluge 1989, p. 798), and is attested in all early Gmc languages as a 
a-stem m. As also noted before, this element displays vowel epenthesis, a svarabhakti 
vowel -u-, as witnessed in further Norse runic inscriptions, i.e. BLEKINGE stones, 
STENTOFTEN [DR 357, KJ 96, KIEL s.v. STENTOFTEN, no date] and GUMMARP 
[DR 358, KJ 95, KIEL s. v. GUMMARP, no date] and in the OERC on the left panel of 
the AUZON/FRANKS Casket [OERC3, ca. AD 750, wylif/?wylifin] with i-mutated re- 
flex y (< Gmc *u). 


Morphology: Nedoma’s (2014) analysis of final -u as a nsm. a-stem (< Gmc *-az) 
marker for the representation of a weakened reflex [a] is coherent. As all early Ger- 
manic dialects continue the a-stem (OFris wulf, WL wolf a-stem, m. [Holthausen 
1925, p. 132, Hofmann/Popkema 2008, p. 602], OE wulf [BT 1898, p. 1280]), other 
derivations appear unlikely. Based on the appearance on a coin, the v/ism. seem 
less likely, especially in comparison to contemporary coin legend evidence which 
prefers the nominative case (cp. Felder 1978). 


While both FOLKESTONE and GLASGOW were eventually discovered in English coin 
cabinets, the numismatic analysis of the coin design links the ‘Anwulf’ type to Mero- 
vingian prototypes of the late 6" c. This might suggest strong Continental links and 
is in line with the high influx of Merovingian coins to Anglo-Saxon England during 
the late 6 c, prior to the commencement of minting. Linguistically, final -u and 
monophthongization of WGmc *au point to a Frisian provenance, although the PN 
is not attested in Frisian. 


III.2 Text Categories and Pragmatics 

Text formulae proposed earlier included the maker’s inscription (cp. Insley 1991) 
and a moneyer’s inscription (cp. Nedoma 2014), as predicted by the inscription- 
bearing-object, a coin. Formally, based on the uncertain case-attribution of final -u, 
two pragmatic scenarios are possible: 

(i) NP [m/PNyom], one-word inscription, simple name formula 1a: ‘Aniwulf’; 

(ii) NP [m/PN,,,], one-word inscription, exclamatory formula, 1f: ‘A¢niwulfl’. 


As the nominative is more commonly found on contemporary coins, a simple- 
name formula is more likely (cp. pragmatic analysis of SKANOMODU [OFRC8] 
and SCHWEINDORF [OFRC9]). 
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I11.3. Previous Transliterations and Interpretations 


Author Transliteration Interpretation 
1 Stephens III (1884, p. 237) zniwulu ku[nung] ‘Anwulf king’ 
2 Haigh (1869, p. 172) obv: CaniwulufuLlO ‘Eanwulf, gliw’ 
rev: +HENAEISI ‘Henagisi’ 
3 Quak (1990, p. 362) aniwulufu ?0Fris PN Aniwulf- (< Gmc *aun-), 
cp. OE Eanwulf 
4 Insley (1991, p. 172) zniwulufu dithematic, male PN Aniwulf 
5 Nielsen (1993, p. 84) aniwulufu PN, nsm. 
6 Looijenga zniwulufu PN, a-stem, nsm. 


(1996, p. 95; 2003a, p. 306) 


7 Bammesberger (1998, p. 125) zniwulufu ?analogical u-stem construction 


8  Nedoma (2014, p. 352-353) ezniwulu\u Pre-OFris Zniwul"fa, a-stem, nsm. 
composite male PN 


9 Waxenberger (2017a, p. 116) Fniwulufu_ ‘Aniwulf, a-stem, vsm. 


I11.4 Previous Readings and Interpretations 
(1) Stephens III (1884, p. 236-245) complements the bitpartite inscription in order to 
read ‘King Anwulf’, whom he associates with a northern king Anaolf, attested in 
the chronicle of the Spanish Bishop Idatius. 


(2) Haigh (1869) corrected Stephens’ reading of the runic legend by identifying R8 
as f, rendering the current transliteration aniwulufu, which he interprets as an ear- 
ly form of the male PN Eanwulf. The final -u serves as a “mark of antiquity”, but is 
not further morphologically explained (cp. Haigh 1968, p. 173). The remaining Latin 
script is understood as a cohesive text and interpreted as an epithet, CLIO for OE 
gliw, ‘wise’. The inscription on the reverse reads ‘Henagisi’, which Haigh under- 
stands as the male PN Hengest. 


(3) Quak (1990, p. 362) suggest reading a possible PN OFris Aniwulf- (< Gmc *aun-, 
cp. OE Eanwuilf), but presents no morphological analysis. 


(4) Insley (1991, p. 172-174) interprets the runic legend as an Anglo-Fris dithematic, 
male PN Aniwulf, early OFris *Enwulf, OE (Angl, Kt) *4nwulf, *Enwulf. He derives 
the first element form Pre-OE/OFris */aun-i-/, which relates to an obscure WGmc 
name element */aun-a-/ (cp. Frankish Aunobertus, Aunogisil vs. OE Eanbeorht, Ean- 
gisl etc.). Based on the OFris development of WGmc *au > a, he assumes that a 
could by i-mutation be raised to é, similar to the development in OE: WGmc *au > 
OE &a, eventually turning into é by i-mutation. He claims that “[...] initial <e> in 
zniwulufu represents a stage in which the vowel has the palatal quality /#/, but 
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has not yet been raised to /é/” (Insley 1991, p. 173). As such, the inscription is com- 
patible with both OE and OFris and renders an allophone in initial position, caused 
by a yet uncompleted i-mutation process, which is also indicated by the non-synco- 
pated /i/ in the following syllable. Since i-mutation is finalized around AD 600, the 
inscriptions must be dated prior to 600; the earliest name evidence for the i-mutated 
forms stems from the end of the 7™ century. 

In his analysis of the second component, -wulufu, Insley (1991, p. 173) identifies 
the inter-consonantal -u- as a svarabhakti vowel, i.e. vowel epenthesis, with parallel 
occurrences in the inscriptions from GUMMARP, STENTOFTEN and ISTABY. As an 
explanation for the final -u, Insley (1991, p. 174) opts for an instrumental case in -u, 
a regular instr. case form of the a-declension in OS and OHG, which runic Frisian 
could have adopted. As Insley (1991, p. 174) views the final -u as a Frisian feature, 
he takes this as “[...] a clear indication that the Folkestone coin should be assigned 
a Frisian provenance”. 


(5) Nielsen (1993, p. 84) identifies the final -u as a “Runic Frisian reflex” rendering 
Gmc *-az (*-an). The name, which he finds well attested in the early Germanic 
languages (cp. OE Eanwulf, OS Honolfus), further provides evidence for the mon- 
ophthongization of Gmc *au > a (cp. skanomodu), but retains the Fugenvokal -i-. 
Assuming a late 6 century dating, the first component is not affected by i-muta- 
tion and retains the Fugenvokal. The second component features a parasite vowel 
-wulufu (cp. OE wylif on the AUZON/FRANKS Casket, -wolAfA, -wulafa on the 
Blekinge stones). Nielsen draws the conclusion that monophthongization of Gmc 
*qu > Pre-OFris dG must have chronologically preceded i-mutation 200 years earlier 
than assumed by Hofmann (1976). 


(6) Looijenga (1996a, p. 95; 2003a, p. 306) analyses the inscription as a PN, nsm, a- 
stem and argues for an OF ris inscription due to the development *aun-i- > *ani- > 
éni-. Following Blackburn’s (1991) mid-7 century dating, she regards the first 
sound [e:] as an i-mutation product with reference to Insley (1991). The etymology 
of *aun- remains unexplained due to obscurity. Her interpretation of the second 
component -wulufu (< Gmc *wulfaz) with the featured a svarabhakti vowel also 
follows Insley (1991); the final -u remains uncommented. 


(7) Bammesberger (1998, p. 125) discusses the coin inscription with regards to final 
-u. He considers it along with kabu/kobu (OOSTUM, TOORNWERD) to have been 
influenced by the u-stem paradigm, which might have brought about a “switch-over 
of a-stems”. He admits however, that the evidence for a thematic stem Gmc *wulf-a- 
is “overwhelmingly strong”. 


(8) Nedoma (2007, p. 310; 2014, p. 352-353) argues for a composite male PN with the 
second element Gmc *-wulfaz, a-stem (cp. Goth wulfs, OHG wolf, OFris wulf, wolf, 
Olce ulfr ‘wolf’) and assumes a development from *Auniwulfaz m. (> Ani- > Ainiwul- 
“fa nsm., a-stem). Parallel formations are attested in OE Eanwulf (8 c.) and WFr 
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Aunulf (6 c.) and Onolf (8 c.). Based on the assumed text form, a moneyer’s in- 
scription, he excludes the possibility of a female PN; additionally, the reflexes of 
Gmc *-wulfaz in the early Gmc languages are attested as a-stems. Final -u is rejected 
as an ism. marker (cp. his comment on SKANOMODU, OFRC8, III.3), as well as the 
assumed reconstructed u-stem *wulfu- (cp. Bammesberger 1998). 


(9) Waxenberger (2017a, p. 116-117) considers the inscription as “most problematic” 
due to the unorganic final -u and the etymologically uncertain first element Fni-. 
She posits the question whether the inscription reflects an earlier language stage of 
the coin’s prototype, the Cornilio coin, dated to around AD 580, or whether it mir- 
rors the language of the coin’s production, ca. AD 650. This may be a misconcep- 
tion, as the prototype has no runic inscription: the runes were added solely to the 
new coin during its production and must be dated synchronically with the coin to 
ca. AD 650. She assumes two possible scenarios for the root vowel: (i) Gmc *aini- > 
Pre-OE/?Pre-OFris *dni- (by monophthongization of Gmc *ai) > *Pre-OE/?Pre-OFris 
éni- (by i-mutation), or (ii) Gmc *aun-i- > Pre-OFris *ani- (by monophthongization 
of Gmc *au) > Pre-OFris &ni- (by i-mutation). The second scenario is supported by 
anthroponymic evidence in OE Eanwulf [Searle 1897, p. 211, Sweet 1885, p. 555, PASE 
s. v. EANWULF], which makes this derivation more likely. As suggested by Looijenga 
(2003a), the zsc-rune F most likely renders the i-mutation product [e:], but as 
i-mutation is already finalized by AD 610/650 (cp. CAISTOR-BY-NORWICH Brooch, 
OERC14), its reflex is accordingly represented by the grapheme Ff for the new 
phoneme /z:/. Regarding the inflectional suffix -u, Waxenberger (2017a, p. 111) 
considers an vsm. for all coin inscriptions. 


I11.5 Previous Conclusions on Text and Object 

Haigh (1869, p. 173) assumes a commemorative function of the coin in memory of 
the alliance between the Goth Anaolf and Hengest in the conquest of Britain, based 
on Hydatius’s Chronicle. Both chieftains are represented on the reverse, “swearing 
a holy oath on the ring” (cp. Haigh 1869, p. 172). 

Blackburn/Grierson (1986, p. 160) tentatively suggest that the name might refer 
to the moneyer, which is in line with Bateson’s (pers. corr., 26.05.2017) suggestion 
that the coin has a monetary function. Nedoma (2014) also opts for a moneyer’s 
inscription. Insley’s (1991) interpretation of the legend as a male PN, ism., which 
may be translated as ‘[made by] Anwulf with reference to Beck’s (1981) interpreta- 
tion of weladu, ‘[made by] Wéland’, is an unattested form of a moneyer’s inscrip- 
tion (see III.4, DISCUSSION). 
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IV Varia 


IV.1 Extra-Lingustic Signs and Decoration 


IV.2 Analogies 
Merovingian Prototype: Cornilio Coin, The Hague, Id. No. 17364 (cp. Grierson/Black- 
burn 1986, p. 640-641). 


Casts of the FOLKESTONE Tremissis (cp. Grierson/Blackburn 1986, p. 641): Two sil- 
ver casts, Ashmolean Museum (Sutherland 1948, p. 49, No. 4). Gold cast, BM (Sut- 
herland 1948: Pl. 2), presented by Count de Salis in 1856, omitted from Keary’s cata- 
logue. 

Silver cast, G. F. Timm Collection at Copenhagen, now at the Dresden Coin Cabi- 
net (Thomsen 1834, p. 72, No. 21). 


Forgeries: Cadaindi Coin, forgery from the 1830s or 1840s of a 6 century Merovin- 
gian thrymsa including a runic Aniwulufu inscription (cp. Stewart 1978, p. 157-158; 
Blackburn/Grierson 1986, No. 1479, Pl. 64). 


Die-Identical Coins: Gold tremissis of York, Hanham Collection (No. 325, Abdy/ 
Williams 2006). 


IV.3 Maps, Pictures, Drawings etc. 
Haigh (1869), pl. V, fig. 1 (b/w); Diitwel/Tempel (1970), fig. 15 (b/w); Grierson/Black- 
burn (1986, p. 640), No. 2 (b/w); Bateson/Campbell (1998, p. 171), Plate 28, 3 (b/w). 
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OFRC12: MIDLUM Sceat 


Fig. 36: MIDLUM Sceat, obverse and reverse © Fries Museum Leeuwarden. 


| Object 


1.1 Name and Catalogue Number 

MIDLUM Sceat/Silver Penny, Id. No. N10632. 

Concordance: NUMIS!? Find No. 1020536; No. 257 (Op den Velde/Metcalf 2003, 
p. 132). 


1.2 Present Location 
Fries Museum, Leeuwarden, Province Friesland (Netherlands). 


1.3 Description of Object 

MIDLUM can be stylistically allocated to the BMC Type 2c, which features blundered 
letters and a degraded, radiate right-facing bust on the obverse. The reverse shows 
traces of a legend +MOM and a cross with dots or pellets in each angle (cp. BMC, 
pl.I.8). The type derives originally from the Roman denarii of the Constantines (cp. 
Keary 1887, p. 3-4). It belongs to Rigold’s Series D (1960-1061, 1977) and has been 
defined as the ‘Frisian or Continental Runic Type’. According to Grierson/Blackburn 
(1986, p. 152-153, 508), Frisian silver derniers imitate the English Runic Series C, 
struck in Kent or East Anglia from ca. AD 700 onwards, and preserve the “often 


199 NUMIS is the online finds record database for coins from the Netherlands and accessible via 
www.geldmuseum.nl. 
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badly preserved and blundered” runic xpa or epa (FpF or MpF) and the ‘A’ behind 
the bust. Op den Velde (2008, p. 79) specifies the English Type C2 as the prototype 
of Continental Type 2c and adds that the types are “virtually indistinguishable”, 
which might even point to an inter-channel exchange of dies. Apart from the runic 
legend, most (Latin) inscriptions on the coins are meaningless and their reproduc- 
tion can only be approximate. As copying of the coins proceeds, the runic legend 
becomes more and more illiterate and perfunctory, often rendering meaningless, 
deteriorated spi or lepa or shortened version such as ep or pa (cp. Page 1973, p. 122). 

The prototype for the Frisian runic issue is the earliest Kentish issue of the pri- 
mary phase, the Tzepa/fantail-standard type (Rigold Rla; Series C), minted from 
ca. AD 695-700 (cp. Blackburn 1991, p. 175). It is distinguishable from the Frisian 
Type 2c by its reverse: the Frisian/Continental issue has a distinctive cross-and- 
pellets design, which is complemented with an initial ‘+’ above and an annulet ‘o’ 
beneath the cross and other “meaningless letter-forms” (Blackburn/Grierson 1986, 
p. 152). The cross can appear pelleted (cross pommée), seriffed or sans-seriffed, al- 
ways with a pellet in each corner. Two types are related to BMC Type 2c: BMC Type 
10 mules Type 2c with the ‘Porcupine’ issue as two obverses, while BMC Type 
8 mules it with the ‘Porcupine’ issue as two reverses. 

MIDLUM has been specifically assigned to the subtype 1b of Continental Type 2c 
(cp. Op den Velde/Metcalf 2003), but could not be included in a die-chain, and there- 
fore stands alone. According to definition, sub-variety 1b is related to the initial 
Type 1a regarding the bust, crown and truncation, and features a straight row of 
dots with a sharp hook behind the ear as head-covering. Two robust dots repre- 
sent the lips. The cross on the reverse is pelleted and surrounded by pseudo- 
lettering + AVUOAW. According to Op den Velde/Metcalf (2003, p. 36), the cross 
often additionally features a “spike pointing to 7 o’clock” on the lower leg, which 
is also discernible on the MIDLUM specimen. 


1.4 Material, Size, Condition/State of Object 
Silver (no existing metallurgical analysis),7°° 1.17 g (NUMIS record), 1.20 g (Op den 
Velde/Metcalf 2003, p. 132). 


1.5 Date and Place of Discovery 

It was found as a stray find in 1988 at Midlum (Friesland, NL), a village on the terp 
near Harlingen (Looijenga 1991a, p. 12; 2003a, p. 307). It remained the only recorded 
Type 2c find until 2005. 


200 Op den Velde/Metcalf (2003, p. 30) assess an “excellent” silver quality of most coins of series 
D, “well above 90 %”. 
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1.6 Date and Method of Dating 

The Continental Runic Type has been ascribed to the ‘intermediate’ or overlapping 
phase by Rigold (1977, p. 26). It coincides with the English ‘primary’ phase as “all 
the main stylistic varieties of Series D are already represented in the Aston Rowant 
hoard [deposited ca. AD 710]”, which proves that they must have been produced 
prior to the hoard’s concealment.°! Grierson and Blackburn (1986, p. 152, 508) date 
Series D, including the Frisian or Continental Type, to the beginning of the 8" cen- 
tury (ca. 700-710) based on their strong presence in French and English hoards (cp. 
Aston Rowant hoard: 179 out of 324 are Continental Runic Type sceattas). Based on 
their find distribution, a Continental origin, possibly Dorestad, seems most likely 
to Grierson/Blackburn as substantiated by Continental hoard finds (i.e. Escharen, 
Domnelen, La Panne), as well as single finds (i.e. Domburg beach). The issue experi- 
enced a short life and ended around ca. AD 710/720, probably due to weight de- 
crease; the fineness was however maintained at ca. 90%. 

Op den Velde (2008, p. 80) roughly confirms this dating, arguing on evidence 
drawn from iconographical parallels: as Type 2c copies the obverse of the English 
Type C, which was introduced around AD 695/700, the Continental type must post- 
date it. Based on the huge amount of Type D sceattas in the Aston Rowant hoard, 
Series D must belong to the primary phase of sceattas, which ends around AD 710, 
i.e. the concealment date of Aston Rowant. Concluding from this, Op den Velde 
(2008, p. 80) argues for a period of production of “very large quantities” between 
ca. AD 700-715 in the Netherlands. In his earlier comprehensive publication on Se- 
ries D (Op den Velde/Metcalf 2003, p. 70), Op den Velde adds a socio-historical 
component to the production of Type 2c: He observes a correlation between the 
issue and the reign of King Radbod from his earliest mention in AD 690 to his death 
in AD 719, but leaves it open as to “whether Radbod had any part in the issue”. 

This finding revises Looijenga’s (2003a, p. 307) late date for MIDLUM from 
AD 750 to AD 695-715/720. The NUMIS catalogue reflects Blackburn’s and Op den 
Velde’s dates by placing the production of MIDLUM from ca. AD 695-715. 


201 Rigold (1977, p. 22-23) defined ‘primary’ series (Series A, B, C) as good in weight and metal, 
with romanizing designs and untouched by northern art. Their successors of the ‘secondary’ 
phase (Series G-R) exhibit a debasement in metal, reduction in weight and a set of more varied 
motifs now influenced by Anglo-Saxon art, i.e. ‘barbarian’. The ‘intermediate’ or overlapping 
phase series (Series D, E, F) originate most likely from Frisia and feature a ‘barbarous’ design, i.e. 
the ‘Porcupine’ type. A remission of royal or central control can be detected from the transition 
of primary to secondary phase. Chronologically, the Aston Rowant hoard (deposited in ca. 710) 
can be seen as the division between ‘primary’ and ‘secondary’ phases, as it only includes primary 
and intermediate phase sceattas. 

For an overview on Rigold’s phases and correlation with his 26 series, see Rigold (1977) and 
Grierson/Blackburn (1986, p. 164 ff). 
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1.7 Provenance 

Sceattas are silver or silver-based coins, mostly with a silver level above Ag 90%, 
consisting of characteristically small and thick flans, which started to appear 
around ca. 675. They were struck in England and in the Netherlands and fluctuated 
across the Channel in the seventh and eighth centuries, where they testify a flour- 
ishing long-distance trade. The epa/epa coinage (Rigold Series C and R, 11 sub- 
classes A-K) was initially struck in Kent by the moneyer Apa between ca. AD 695/ 
700 until ca. 710/720 and was later copied in East Anglia until ca. AD 750. The 
division between the Kentish and East Anglian issues is hard to draw decisively 
and relies on “variations in design, legend and style” (cp. Blackburn 1991, p. 149). 
The earliest Kentish designs dating from ca. AD 695-705 are classes A—C with the 
runic legends wpa or ape, while later designs from Kent and East Anglia of the 
classes D-I feature epa or a corrupted variant of it; the ‘epa’ coinage is dated to 
ca. AD 705-750 (cp. Blackburn 1991, p. 150). 

Rigold’s Series D, BMC Type 2c is a “very poor attempt” of the die-cutters in the 
“Lower Rhineland” to copy the English Series C, according to Blackburn (1991, 
p. 156). The obverse in copied from class A and B, while the reverse features a new 
design of a cross with four pellets. The inscriptions appear often very garbled and 
undistinguishably reduced to series of lines and is paralleled in the degeneration of 
design. Blackburn (1991, p. 157) concludes from this “[...] that the Frisian die-cutters 
did not recognize the runic characters but were merely copying them as part of the 
general design, which they did with very little care”. 

Rigold defined the BMC Type 2c as ‘Runic Type R3’ in his 1960 article and as 
‘Frisian runic’ in 1977. The neutral description ‘Continental Runic Type’ has been 
proposed by Metcalf (1966) and again by Op den Velde (1982), due to limited finds 
of this type in the terp area at the time, which seemed to contradict the Frisian 
label.” This is however an outdated view, as the latest research shows a cluster of 
production and distribution of Type 2c in Frisia (Op den Velde 2008). 


Distribution of Type 2c in the Netherlands 


Tab. 24: Number of Series D stray finds in the Netherlands according to Op den Velde/Metcalf 
(2003, p. 63, tabl. 6; excerpt). 


Type Domburg, Friesland Dorestad Big rivers Coast of Noord- All Series D 
2c Westenschouwen area and Zuid Holland sceattas 
1984 189 a 6 5 2 224 

2005 199 77 14 30 25 373 


202 According to Op den Velde (2008, p. 78), only one ”dubious record” of Type 2c existed from 
the province of Friesland in 1980; this may have been MIDLUM. 
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In 1984, an overall amount of 224 Series D sceattas (stray finds) were recorded in 
the Netherlands, with a predominant amount of 189 Type 2c finds from Domburg 
and Westenschouwen, while MIDLUM represents a singular find from Friesland.? 
By 2005, the amount recovered had risen to 373 Series D sceattas, mainly thanks to 
metal detection, of which 345 were of Type 2ca. Friesland now has become a major 
find spot of Type 2c with overall 77 finds (Type 8 is represented by 5 exemplars, 
Type 10 by 2). As “especially productive” sites, Op den Velde/Metcalf (2003, p. 63, 
see also distribution map on p. 65) identify Domburg (mostly beach finds), the ter- 
pen area of Friesland (Wijnaldum alone accounts for 18 Series D coins),7 the coast 
of Zuid Holland (near Katwijk) and Wijk-bij-Duurstede (centre of the big rivers re- 
gion).?°° It remains uncertain whether Type 2c was struck at more than one mint 
(cp. Op den Velde/Metcalf 2003, p. 84). Assumed areas of coin production are based 
on distribution clusters of stray finds, considering also the natural regions of mone- 
tary fluctuation. This includes the afore mentioned clusters of Domburg, Dorestadt 
(Wijk-bij-Duurstede), the Rhine estuary near Katwijk and the terpen area, specifical- 
ly Wijnaldum. From Wijnaldum alone, over 200 sceattas have been recorded (cp. 
Besteman et al. 1992, Pol 1999). 

Further, Op den Velde (2008) compiled a die-corpus in order to draw conclu- 
sions on production numbers and stylistic patterns in Series D. He deduced that 
Type 2c was struck with approximately 2575 upper dies and together with the die- 
analysis of other Series D varieties, “[...] Series D comprised several millions of sceat- 
tas, minted during a period of around 15 years”. This marks a high level of minting 
activity in the Netherlands around ca. AD 700, which is supported by the amount 
of die-linked specimen found in all of his defined sub-varieties of 2c. These imply a 
“continuous nature of outflows and an intense circulation” between England and 
the Netherlands (Op den Velde 2008, p. 85). Additionally, varieties 1 and 2 show a 
strong representation in England, which points to an extensive export of coins right 
from the beginning of the production of Type 2c from ca. 700 onwards. Essentially, 
Type 2c sceattas served as export money between Friesland, the Rhine estuary and 
England and indicate a “well-developed money economy in the eighth century” 
based on the production numbers and circulation patters (Op den Velde 2008, p. 89). 


Distribution of Type 2c in England 
Series D circulated across the Channel towards England, where more than 925 single 
finds of primary sceattas (211 of Series D; except grave-finds and small hoards) are 


203 For the distribution, consult Op den Velde/De Boone/Pol (1984, p. 128, map 8). 

204 Pol (1999, p. 225) lists only 13 Type 2c exemplars, whch turned up before and during excava- 
tions in Wijnaldum incl. (the terp Tijtsma) during the years 1991-1993. 

205 Next to stray finds, also hoards and mini-hoards (consisting of two coins) containing Type 2c 
came to light in the Netherlands, i.e. Remmerden, De Meern, Ven-Zelderheide (cp. Op den Velde/ 
Metcalf 2003, p. 59-62). 
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recorded from around 400 localities in England. Here, 150 records account for 
Type 2c with no clear regional concentration, but possibly clustering in East Anglia 
and the South-East (Kent), for reasons of already existing local mints or preferred 
trading places of Continental merchants (cp. Op den Velde/Metcalf 2003, p. 97; Op 
den Velde 2008, p. 78; with slight corrections in numbers from 149 to 150 Type 2c 
finds). 

Op den Velde/Metcalf (2003, p. 67) point to negative evidence of Series D at 
Hamwic (Southampton) and Ipswich, which are explained by only few losses of 
sceattas in the primary phase (cp. report on coin finds at Southampton Excavations, 
Dolley 1975). 

Conclusively, Rigold (1977) doubts an English origin of Type 2c. Op den Velde/ 
De Boone/Pol (1984, p. 136) consider a Merovingian, English or southern Low Coun- 
tries origin, while Grierson/Blackburn (1986, p. 508) opt for an origin in the Lower 
Rhine region or south of it. Op den Velde’s (2008) quantitative analysis of single 
finds in the Netherlands brought to light a dominance of Type D coins during the 
primary phase in the Low Countries, but also an inconclusive distribution of Series 
D coins in relation to all single find sceattas. Op den Velde (2008, p. 89) concludes: 
“If we calculate the number of Type 2c stray finds per region as a percentage of all 
sceattas (primary and secondary) the highest concentration is found in Friesland. It 
allows us to suggest, tentatively, that the main mint of Type 2c was in Friesland.” 
It remains speculative whether there was more than one mint for the Type 2c coins 
in Friesland/Netherlands, but it seems that official and imitations fluctuated and 
mixed freely. 


Il Inscription 


Il.1 Location and Execution of the Runes 

The inscription is located on the obverse, placed in front of the emperor’s bust along 
the right border of the coin. As the die was presumably larger than the flan, the 
inscription is only partly impressed and appears blundered or badly executed, i.e. 
R1 is indiscernible, R2 missed the top side-twig and the main stave of R3 has been 
corrected on the die. The runes are minted in positive relief, while the R1 appears 
to be scratched. 


1.2 Direction and Arrangement of Writing 

The runes run from left to right as can be discerned from the direction of the twigs. 
They run radially along the fringe of the coin, with the bases pointing inwards to- 
wards the emperor’s bust. 
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11.3 Shapes and Sound Values of Runes 


Fig. 37: MIDLUM inscription © Fries Museum Leeuwarden; Master-Transliteration [LK]. 


R1: ? 


R2 p: 


R3F: 


Il Text 


R1 remains indiscernible due to an incomplete and possibly faulty impres- 
sion (negative impression, ?scratched). Concluding from other coins of Se- 
ries D, an zs¢-rune t /a(:)/ would be expected, but cannot be confirmed on 
this specimen. It might also just render a shortened version pa (cp. Page 
1973, p. 122). 


R2 appears incomplete at the top, where the stamp presumably overlapped 
the flan. Concluding from its bottom side-twig and other specimen of Series 
D, a p /p/ can be reconstructed. 


R3 appears to be an exs¢-rune f, even though an Anglo-Fris dc-rune would 
be regularly expected on the Series D. As the top parts of the prior runes 
are missing, it may be assumed that the ascender marking an dc-rune is 
also clipped, as the flan was not broad enough for the stamp. Therefore, 
zsc-rune f is marked tentatively as uncertain. 


Ill.1 Discussion 


Autopsy Master-Transliteration Interpretation 
16.11.2017 pF OE or Pre-OFris Ap(p)a, hypocoristic PN, 
[LK] n-stem, nsm. 
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Graphemics: The legibility of this particular specimen is limited as the inscription 
appears blundered. Assuming a serial coin production, the inscription may be re- 
constructed to render FpF, zepa. This takes into account that R3 is effectively a dam- 
aged dc-rune and therefore marked as uncertain; otherwise it must be assumed that 
the inscription was sinistrograde. 


Etymology: The PN is attested contemporary to the coin production as OE Apa [827, 
Epinal Glosses; Sweet 1885, p. 472], Eppa [693, a Spanish bishop; ca. AD 710 messen- 
ger of archbishop Beorhtweald], Eppo, Epy, and in a local place name Eppanhryég 
(cp. Searle 1897, p. 72, 233). The possibly Gmc form Eppo [5‘"/6 c.] is additionally 
epigraphically attested on CIL 13 7599, Wiesbaden, Germany, although the reading 
is uncertain (cp. Reichert 1987, p. 249). Parallel forms in Frisian are Ep(p)e, E(p)po, 
Epa, attested again without context in Winkler’s name list (FN 1898, p. 91). This 
list also contains place names with a similar first element ep(p)-: Eppingahuizen, 
Eppenhuizen in the Province Groningen and Eppendorf (Saxony) near Hamburg. 

Looijenga (2003a) may be correct with her assumed Celtic derivation, which is 
supported by the possibly Celtic name evidence Apan [no date], Estremadura, Spain 
(LaN 1987, p. 56); a Celtic derivation may, however, appear slightly far-fetched. 

The etymology of the word remains opaque, but the initial vowel seems to have 
undergone further fronting from /z/ to /e/: According to Blackburn (1991, p. 151), 
the older forms feature F /ze(:)/ [apa] in initial position, which develop to M /e(:)/ 
[epz] in later series. This is explained by Page (1973) as a Kentish orthographic 
practice, where <e> and <z> are mutually exchangeable variants. Campbell (1959, 
§ 288) argues for a sound-change, a raising of & to é in Kentish, taking place in the 
9" c. and finalized by the 10 c. as evidenced in the Kentish Glosses. This is how- 
ever too late to serve as explanation for the runic evidence from around AD 700. 
The initial, graphemic alternation between runic zw and e may however hint to un- 
certainty about the representation of fronted WGmc *a or to dialectal spelling: In 
OFris, the raised reflex /2#/ (< WGmc *a) was often rendered by <e> (cp. feature 
catalogue, appendix I, No. 54, Bremmer 2009, §39), which may point to a Frisian 
orthographic spelling in the later forms epa. 


Morphology: The inflectional suffix -a F marks the nsm. of n-stem nouns in OE and 
OFris (< Gmc *-6 < IE *-6n), such as in hada on HARLINGEN [OFRC10], cp. OHG/OS 
-0, ON -e; Krahe II (1957, § 27). Germanic hypocoristic PN constructions often double 
the last stem consonant (cp. Krahe II 1957, § 111). The representation of long (double) 
consonants by a single graph has been described as a runic orthographic practice 
or convention by Antonsen (1975, p. 12; cp. CHARNAY Clasp [AZ6, KJ6, 010, KIEL 
s. v. CHARNAY; ca. AD 560-590], iddan, PN OHG Iddo, OE Ida). The OE attestations 
provide evidence for both single and double consonant forms of the PN Ep(p)a (see 
above, etymology). 


With the help of numismatic seriation, the coin’s production and circulation can be 
set to ca. AD 695-715 and the provenance is most likely Frisia based on its distribu- 
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tion pattern. The runic Continental Type copies the early Kentish type C obverse 
design, including the runic legend, and mules it with a novel pelleted cross on the 
reverse. The legend refers most likely to the moneyer A/p(p)a or Ep(p)a, which is a 
formally a hypocoristic OE or OFris PN, n-stem, nsm. As the inscription is copied 
from the original Kentish type, it most likely refers to an Anglo-Saxon moneyer. 


l11.2 Text Categories and Pragmatics 
Structure: NP[m/PN,om], single-word inscription, simple name formula 1a. 

The nominative allows the reference to any related person. In this case, as the 
PN appears on a sceatta with primary monetary function, the referent is most proba- 
bly the moneyer or issuer of the coin series 


I11.3 Previous Transliterations and Interpretations 


Author Transliteration Interpretation 
1 Page (1973, p. 122) epa, epa monothematic, hypocoristic PN 
2 Grierson/Blackburn (1986, p. 152) zpa moneyer’s name 
3 Blackburn (1991, p. 150) wpa, ape moneyer’s name 
4 Looijenga (2003a, p. 307) wpa A-pa, PN, n-stem, nsm. 


Il1.4 Previous Readings and Interpretations 

(1) Page (1973, p. 122) interprets the legend as a monothematic, hypocoristic PN, 
nsm. Regarding the two legend variants epa and zpa, he argues for different spell- 
ing variations of the same hypocoristic or diminutive PN, with the interchangeable 
variants <e> and <a>, as it was common practice in Kentish. The name is not further 
attested in OE apart from onomastic evidence with the first element ep-, i.e. Epworth 
(Lincolnshire). 


(2) According to Blackburn/Grierson (1986, p. 152; Tab. 12), the Continental Type 
copies zpa from early Series C, but the inscription often appears blundered. They 
assume a moneyer’s name. 


(3) Blackburn (1991, p. 150) explains that classes A—-C present the name zpa, while 
class C occasionally presents the reverse or inverted spelling apz. Classes D-I 
present the name epa or some corrupted version. He regards it as a moneyer’s name. 


(4) Looijenga (2003a, p. 307, following Kaufmann 1965, p. 14) analyses the inscrip- 
tion as a PN nsm., based on Celtic Epo ‘horse’. She also argues for a moneyer’s 
name, but finds it “remarkable” that the Frisian sceattas show the same personal 
name as the Kentish ones and concludes that the “minter copied not only the orna- 
ments, but also the name of the Anglian or Kentish moneyer”. 
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II1.5 Previous Conclusions on Text and Object 

The runes of the Continental series have been commonly transcribed as FpF and 
transliterated as apa or wpa, Apa, Apa. Numismatists consistently assume that the 
inscription refers to the moneyer and not a ruler (cp. Op den Velde/De Boone/Pol 
1984, p. 136). 

The MIDLUM sceatta has a purely monetary value; there is no indication it was 
reworked as a piece of jewellery (no loop or punch-hole). It is not a singular, unique 
piece, but belongs to a clearly defined sceatta series, BMC Type 2c, sub-variant 1b, 
i.e. the ‘Frisian or Continental Runic Type’. The production of this type is set to 
ca. 695-715, which revises Looijenga’s (2003a) late dating [ca. 750]. The inscription 
or runic legend presumably renders the name of the moneyer and is part of a serial 
coin production, most likely minted in early Medieval Frisia. 


IV Varia 


IV.1 Extra-Lingustic Signs and Decoration 
See I,3 for the description of the coin. Continental Type 2c only displays a runic 
legend on the obverse; Latin legends are not present in this serial production. 


IV.2 Analogies and References 

Coin Analogies: Prototype of Continental Type 2c: English Runic Sceattas, Series C. 
Die-corpus of BMC Type 2c, sub-variety 1b, ca. 60 specimen incl. MIDLUM (cp. Met- 
calf/Op den Velde 2003, p. 131-132); no die-linked coins for this specific type (cp. 
Metcalf/Op den Velde 2003, p. 174). 


Referenced Hoards 

Remmerden Hoard, metal detection find near Rhenen (Utrecht, Netherlands) in 
1988 (cp. Pol 1989, find report), dated to ca. AD 710. It is considered to be a single 
deposit consisting of 97 Merovingian gold coins and 163 sceattas (155 sceattas of 
Series D, Type 2c), (cp. Op den Velde/Metcalf 2003, p. 30, 59). 


Aston Rowant Hoard, metal detection find near Grove Wood (Oxfordshire, Eng- 
land) in 1971 (cp. Rigold/Metcalf 1984, p. 246, Pol 1989), dated to ca. AD 710. It is 
considered to be a single deposit, consisting of 376 recorded sceattas, 178 of which 
belong to Series D, Type 2c (cp. Op den Velde/Metcalf 2003, p. 30, 60). 


Escharen hoard, metal detection find near the river Maas (North Brabant, Nether- 
lands) in 1980 (Op den Velde 1985). Nine Series D sceattas were unearthed, five of 
them Type 2c (cp. Op den Velde/Metcalf 2003, p. 61). 


Midlum hoard, found during water-mains construction at the terp ‘Middelstein’, 25 
solidi, minted at Constantinople, deposited around the middle or second half of the 
6 century (cp. Nicolay 2014, p. 66-67). 
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IV.3 Maps, Pictures, Drawings etc. 
Hines (1996, p. 50); photograph obverse (b/w); NUMIS database No. 1020536, (b/w); 
Stylistic drawing of sceatta Type 2c in Op den Velde (2008, p. 77). 


Metal Objects 


OFRC13: BERGAKKER Scabbard Mount 


Fig. 38: BERGAKKER Scabbard Mount © Museum Het Valkhof, Nijmegen. 


| Object 


1.1 Name 
BERGAKKER Scabbard Mount, Id. No. 1996.3. 


1.2 Present Location 
Museum Het Valkhof, Nijmegen, Province Gelderland (Netherlands). 


1.3 Description of Object 
Looijenga (2003a, p. 72) identifies the object as a silver-gilt scabbard mount, deco- 
rated with half circles and points, ridges and grooves. She points out that it is the 
first weapon-part object found in the Netherlands and therefore, it “can be regarded 
as a link in the chain of military high-class objects that connect the Rhineland, 
North Germany and England” (Looijenga 2003a, p. 72). 

Due to a high amount of scrap metal having been discovered through metal 
detecting at Bergakker, Bosman/Looijenga (1999, p. 9-10) argue that the mount can 
also be described as ‘scrap’: 


The top part of the mount is missing, another decorated piece may have been welded onto the 
plate. Underneath this plate is a decoration of half circles and points. The same decoration 
can be found on the front as the most inner line of a decoration with mainly ridges and 
grooves. The sides are decorated with large ridges and grooves. Parallels for this type of deco- 
ration occur on late Roman girdle mounts such as from Gennep (NL), dating in the second half 
of the 4" century AD. The Gennep finds (Heidinga/Offenberg 1992) are considered to be pro- 
duced in Lower Germany. On the undecorated and ungilt back is a runic inscription. 


Further, they point out that it is “hard to find” parallels for the mount as “weapons 
occur seldom in cemeteries” in the Netherlands. 


https: //doi.org/10.1515/9783110728224-010 
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Drawing a clear association with any of the scabbard mount types defined by 
Miks (2007, p. 375-390) and Menghin (1983, p. 96-151) is not possible without re- 
strictions. The mount bears resemblance with the type ‘Samson-Abingdon’, based 
on horizontal ripples (Horizontalriefen) on the side edges, which imitate pearled 
wire, and engraved lines and punched half-circle designs surrounding the un- 
adorned central zone (Zierzone).?°° Griinzweig (2009, p. 159) also opts for this type, 
characterized by the diagonally-grooved edges (‘astragalierte Kanten’). These mounts 
are usually made of bronze and have two central zones divided by engraved and 
punched designs and are usually decorated in chip carving style. The Bergakker 
mount resembles the ‘Samson-Abingdon’ type in its composition and shows peculiar 
similarity to two mounts (Grave 14, Vieuxville (Prov. Liége) and Grave 3, Tuttlingen/ 
Mohringen (Baden-Wiirttemberg), cp. Miks 2007, p. 383, fig. 97). The latter is de- 
scribed by Miks (2007, p. 383) as a parallel innovation based on a contemporary 
template catalogue (‘Parallelsch6pfung auf Basis eines zeitgendssischen Muster- 
schatzes’). The ‘Samson-Abingdon’ type is rooted in the late-Roman tradition and 
dates from around AD 400 to the middle third of the 5" century (Menghin’s group 
A, ca. AD 420/30-480/90), and is supposed to have been a regular production for 
the late-Roman army. This type of mount would have belonged to a sword of the 
‘Krefeld-Gellep’ type with a find accumulation in north-eastern Gallia, the lower- 
Rhine/Belgian area (Belgica/Germania Secunda) and a possible production site of 
Namur on the river Maas (cp. B6hme in Miks 2007, p. 382). Considering the dating 
of Bergakker as well as its find place, decoration and material, an association with 
the ‘Samson-Abingdon’ type seems very likely. 


1.4 Material, Size, Condition/State of Object 

The following measurements were published by Bosman/Looijenga (1999, p. 9), who 
first examined the find: Length: 83 mm, width: 19 mm (top), 10 mm (bottom), height: 
14 mm, weight: 33.9 gr. The condition is good and “[...] except for the top and two 
cuts on the edge of the opening on the bottom no traces of wear are visible (the 
mount was cleaned electrolytical)”, cp. Bosman/Looijenga (1999, p. 9). An autopsy 
in May 2015 confirmed these measurements. The material is silver, gilded on the 
front and non-gilded on the back. 


1.5 Date and Place of Discovery 

The scabbard mount was found by the metal detectorist D. Jansen (from Wijchen 
near Nijmegen) on April 12, 1996 at Bergakker (Prov. Betuwe). The site of Bergakker 
is located near a bent in the small river Linge, close to the village of Kerk-Avezaath, 
west of Tiel. A thorough archaeological investigation of the site (prospection, exca- 
vation) has not been carried out yet (cp. Looijenga 1999, p. 141; Bosman/Looijenga 


206 For a description of the type ‘Samson-Abingdon’, consult Miks (2007, p. 381). 
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1999, p. 9; Vennemann 1999, p. 152; Odenstedt 1999, p. 164; Bammesberger 1999, 
p. 180; Quak 1997a, p. 15). 


1.6 Date and Method of Dating 

In their first publication, Bosman/Looijenga (1999, p. 10) dated the scabbard mount 
to the 4 or 5 centuries based on archaeological typology referring to the closeness 
of the Gennep finds. In a separate publication of the same year, Looijenga narrowed 
the dating down to the early fifth century (cp. Looijenga 1999, p. 141). This time 
frame between the 4 and early 5™ centuries has been cited in most subsequent 
publications, cp. Diiwel (2008, p. 71, “4/5 century”), Seebold (1999, p. 157, “may- 
be 5‘ or even 4 century on archaeological grounds”), Quak (1999, p. 174, “around 
400”), Quak (1997a, p. 17, “425 or soon after”), Quak (2000, p. 33, “beginning of the 
5 century”). Typological dating is based on the identification of the scabbard 
mount with the ‘Samson-Abingdon’ type, which dates from around AD 400 to the 
middle third of the 5 century (cp. Menghin’s group A, ca. AD 420/30-480/90). 


1.7 Provenance 

Bergakker is situated in the modern Province of Betuwe, Netherlands, in the river 
estuary of the Rhine and Maas. As described by Tacitus (Historiae IV, 12), this area 
is nowadays mostly believed to have been the new habitat of the Batavians follow- 
ing their resettlement after their revolt against Roman supremacy in Germania Infe- 
rior in AD 69. After the breakdown of the Roman Empire and its provinces, which 
included the later Germania Secunda around AD 400, the Betuwe was an area sub- 
sequently “controlled by a Romanized population, possibly Franks, which suggests 
new views on the spread of runic knowledge in the early fifth century”, according 
to Looijenga (2003a, p. 72). A sanctuary existed at Bergakker during the second and 
third centuries. This assumption is based on a 1950s find of a Roman limestone altar 
stone dedicated to Hurstrga, dating to the second half of the 2" or first half of the 
34 century, which points to a ritual function of the site during the Roman period 
(cp. Bosman/Looijenga 1999, p. 10, Looijenga 1999, p. 145). Bergakker also lies in 
close vicinity to other ritual centres such as the temple site of Empel built in honour 
of the Batavian god Hercules Magusanus, 20 km to the south in the province of 
North Brabant (cp. Looijenga 1999, p. 146). After the sanctuary had come out of use, 
scrap metal was collected here, as proposed by Bosman/Looijenga (1999, p. 10): “At 
Bergakker scrap metal was collected and reused. This may have taken place in early 
medieval times (end of the 5" to the first half of the 6" century), based on the date 
of the fibulae”.?°” Finds from the early Roman Period until 500AD have been recov- 
ered from Bergakker, however no pottery or building material has been retrieved.?°° 


207 The youngest finds, which provide the terminus ante quem, are two early Medieval ‘vijfknoppen- 
fibulae’, bow brooches with 5 knobs, dated to around AD 500, cp. Bosman/Looijenga (1999, p. 9). 
208 Full list of collected finds from Bergakker can be found in Looijenga (1999, p. 146-147). 
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The absence of finds later than AD 500 indicates that the site was in use until the 
late Roman or early Medieval period. The collected metal assemblage from Bergakker 
contained amongst others coins, fibulae, bronze fragments, a silver votive plate show- 
ing three matrons and a silver box for a stamp. Similar compositions in assemblages 
are known from Gallo-Roman sanctuaries, therefore Looijenga (2003a, p. 73) con- 
cludes that “[...] the find-complex to which the runic scabbard mount belonged may 
have been connected with the sanctuary (of Hurstrga or an unknown divine succes- 
sor)”. Looijenga (1999, p. 147) had earlier proposed that parts of the metal military 
equipment may have been donated to the temple by local veterans, as it was suggest- 
ed for a similar find assemblage at Empel. A “less romantic option” was the interpre- 
tation of the assemblage as a local smith’s metal deposit, which he intended to melt 
and rework at a later time (Looijenga 1999, p. 147). This seems rather speculative as 
no hints of a settlement or melting workshop at Bergakker have been found so far. 

Lastly, due to the nature of portable objects, it remains debateable whether the 
late provincial-Roman type scabbard mount was used by a Germanic soldier in the 
services of the Roman army and inscribed in this context, or whether it was part of 
a looting assemblage, which was then dedicated to a local god or goddess and as 
such deposited in a sacred context. 


Il Inscription 


Il.1 Location and Execution of the Runes 
The runes are cut on the back of the scabbard mount. They measure between 0.7— 
1 cm (tall runes), and 0.3—-0.6 cm (small runes). 

They are “neatly cut with some sharp instrument and clearly legible” and apart 
from some corrosion, the “shapes of characters can be made out without any diffi- 
culty” (Bosman/Looijenga 1999, p. 10). Problematic however remains the first char- 
acter due to possible damage to the surface (?secondary scratches), which makes 
the character appear at least doubtful under the microscope camera. 


II.2 Direction and Arrangement of Writing 

The runes run from left to right and are arranged in two lines: R1-18 fill out the 
whole length of the mount, whereas R19-24 are cut underneath R13-18, separated 
by a horizontal, cut line. Division marks in form of double-colons or two dots in a 
vertical row appear after R9, R12, R19 and at the end of the inscription, which is 
also followed by a zig-zag decoration. In accordance with the position of the divi- 
sion marks, the inscription has been traditionally divided into four words. Whether 
the runes have been cut during the production process of the scabbard mount or 
after is hard to assess, but they must have been added before the end of the 5‘ 
century (terminus ante quem ca. AD 500). The seemingly thoughtless arrangement 
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of the four words, which appear uneven in height and crammed in line, leads to the 
conclusion that this may be the result of a spontaneous writing act. 


Il.3 Shapes and Sound Values of Runes 


PORSERZ R3 R4 RS R6 R7 R8 R9 RIO Ril 
: Afubark I Vv b Vf ws Afubark N n 
wa} 
Z R12 R13 R14 RIS R16 R17 
Kfupark Vv s Jrupark Bfupark m 
3 R18 R19 R20 R21 R22 R23 
1 Ofupark Z Vv n s 


R1 has been traditionally interpreted as a single-barred h, typical for 
the Scandinavian inscriptions. This would be an unexpected form in 
the WGmc context, which mostly featured double-barred h runes.”°? 
After the autopsy with a microscopic camera, this interpretation has 
become doubtful. The middle bar, which is already suspiciously hor- 
izontal,7?° does not appear to connect the two main-staves and 
might therefore be a mere unintentional subsequent scratch. This 
would mean in conclusion that the inscriptions started either with 
two vertical main staves or strokes or with the following clearly visi- 
ble character. 


209 “It is a well-known, but so far unexplained fact that there are two geographically well-defined 
variants of this rune: N (or mirrored, LK), which is Scandinavian and Gothic, and N (or mirrored, 
LK), which is Continental and English (cp. Friesen 1933, p. 40,59; KJ 1966, p. 2; Page 1973, p. 46; 
Diiwel 1983, p. 5)”, cp. Odenstedt (1990, p. 55). 

210 In his graphemic analysis of h runes, Odenstedt (1990, p. 56,61) finds parallel forms with hori- 
zontal middle-bars on the PIETROSSA Ring, dated ca. AD 350-400, and on the KALLEBY Stone, dated 
ca. AD 400. The single-bar h occurs on the Continent only on the Weser Runic Bones (5 century) 
and five times in 6 and 7" century inscriptions from the OERC. 
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R3: {p/l/n} This rune is interpreted by Odenstedt (1999, p. 167) as 
1 in order to read hal-. This goes against Looijenga’s reading of an 
unfinished thorn for her interpretation (hapu-). Quak (1999, p. 174) 
points out to the possibility of n resulting in the probable but un- 
likely reading hana- ‘Hahn, cockrel’. 


R4, 6, 13, 21: {u/U/e/E} Due to the position of this rune in the 
words, it has to be assumed that it represents a vowel. As a and 0 
have to be excluded, the options of e, u and i remain, whereby i has 
never been seriously considered due to its graphical dissimilarity. 


R7: {a/w/Wa/r, WI} This is the only occurrence of this bind-rune, 
which opens up the possibility of a misspelling or correction of a 
turned to w or vice versa. Vennemann (1999, p. 154) suggests a 
reading of r: “[...] the stroke added to the w rune was begun at too 
high a point. By lowering it to the point where the second small 
stroke of the w rune meets the vertical hasta we turn the symbol 
into an r rune”. Quak (1999, p. 176) discusses the possibility of a 
corrected a or w rendering either habubuas or habubuws. MacLe- 
od (2002, p. 60) describes the supposed bind-rune as a “semi-con- 
tained bind of Wa, the top branch of a sharing a staff with the top 
of w” and adds “[a] reading of WI, as well as being phonologically 
unfeasible, would involve a rather low-placed 1”. The identification 
of the bind-rune is “remarkable” but it remains “uncertain” due to 
the “unsatisfactorily interpreted inscription” (MacLeod 2002, p. 60). 


R8, R14: This appears to be a tripartite, double-lined s in agreement 
with Odenstedt (1999, p. 167). Quak (1999, p. 177) stresses that R8 
and R14 appear smaller in size than their single-lined counterpart 
R23. The tripartite form is known since ca. AD 200 and is generally 
in use until AD 550 (cp. Quak 1999, p. 177). 


R12 can be identified as the CGmc fupark rune no. 6 Kpparx, which 
has noticeably no main stave. According to Odenstedt (1990, p. 42), 
this is the most attested form between 175 to AD 400. This form ap- 
pears in the WGmc area also on the Weser Runic Bones, the LOVE- 
DEN HILL Urn, the WREMEN Footstool (cp. Quak 1999, p. 177). 


R15: This is rune No. 12 of the CGmc fupark jppark, a “[...] rare allo- 
graph, recorded in the fifth and sixth centuries in Scandinavia and 
on the Continent, but (before Bergakker) not in Anglo-Frisian in- 
scriptions” (Odenstedt 1999, p. 167). Similar forms appear in the 
VADSTENA (AD 450-500) and FONNAS (AD 550-600) inscriptions 
(cp. Quak 1999, p. 177). 
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R23: {s/r} tripartite, single-lined s in agreement with Odenstedt 
(1999, p. 167). Bammesberger (1999, p. 185) is the only scholar to 
interpret this sign as an r representing the concept ‘rune’. 


R4, R6, R13 and R21 are unknown graphs, described by Looijenga (Bosman/Looijenga 
1999: 10) as “anomalous” characters with a resemblance to the Roman double-lined 
capital <V>.7!1 Odenstedt (1999, p. 165) points to the possibility of an inverted u, a 
“fairly frequent variant of N= u”,?!* but rejects it for semantic reasons: “However, a 
reading u would yield odd words, so this possibility is no doubt excluded, and so 
are o and a, which occur elsewhere in the inscription, as 8 and f respectively”. So 
far, it has been either interpreted as u in analogy to the Roman character (Venne- 
mann 1999, Seebold 1999, Quak 1999) or e with reference to the now-lost ENGERS 
Fibula and for semantic reasons (Looijenga 1999, Odenstedt 1999). To find an expla- 
nation for the unusual form of assumed runic e, Odenstedt (1990, p. 165) suggests 
that “[...] the inscriber omitted the two stems and that he gave what remained a full 
height” but admits that he knows of no parallel runic forms. Looijenga’s (1999, 
p. 148) original explanation was that the vertical staves had been folded in to form 
a double-lined e with reference to the ENGERS Fibula. 

The rune s also appears twice double-lined (R8, R14) and once single-lined 
(R23), but despite this formal difference, the phonetic value /s/ of the character has 
not yet been called into question. Generally, R165. $ would have been used for 
the voiceless sibilant /s/ in early runic inscriptions. It stood in opposition to the 
Besenrune R15,.park Y which represented the reflex of IE */s/ through Verner’s Law, 
which later became R (derived from */z/) vs. r for R5p.park & (cp. Antonsen 1975, p. 1- 
2).2 In conclusion, the graphic difference cannot be seen as a marker in consonant 
sonorization, as both phonemes already had their respective graphemic representa- 
tion. Quak (1999, p. 177) points out to the difference in size: R8 and R14, the double- 
lined exemplars, are smaller in size compared to R23, the single-lined exemplar. 
The here present tripartite form is attested since ca. AD 200 (KOVEL) and supersedes 
the quadripartite ¢ form, which had been most common in the period between 
AD 175-400. As the diagonal form was common until ca. AD 550, Quak (1999, p. 177) 
concludes that the inscription fits graphematically into the Early Runic corpus. 


211 See also Griinzweig (2004, p. 101): “Die Sonderform des u auf dem Stiick aus Bergakker la&t 
sich wahrscheinlich auf den rémischen Einflu& zuriickfiihren [...]”. 

212 Odenstedt (1990, p. 26-27) finds three attestations of the symmetric (but not inverted) u type A 
in Gothic inscriptions (ROZWADOV, LETCANI, PIETROSSA) from the period AD 175-400. It is a variant 
form of the assymetrical type |) until AD 400, when it becomes less frequent in Scandinavina inscrip- 
tions. It is found once in the Old English corpus (AUZON/FRANKS Casket, dated to ca. AD 720, four 
attestations), but does not appear in the Frisian corpus at all (cp. Odenstedt 1990, p. 29). 

213 Gmc */z/ develops in W/NGmc (via runic R in NGmc.) to /r/ (cp. Krahe I 1960, p. 100). 
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A comparison with Roman provincial graffiti and contemporary Roman allo- 
graphs might answer the question of both unusual forms, as the double-lining 
seems to occur only on those forms with high resemblance to the Latin characters. 
Lastly it has to be pointed out that the double-lining of characters has parallels in 
other runic inscriptions, such as the GALLEHUS Gold Horn, the O@DEMOTLAND Bone 
Piece and the KRAGEHUL Spear Shaft, where the double-lined runes however ap- 
pear in groups (cp. Quak 1999, p. 176). 


Ill Text 


IlI.1 Discussion 


Autopsy Master-Transliteration Interpretation 
15.05.2015 [.JalVpV{r, w, wa}s : ann : kusjam :/: loguns ? 
[LK] 


Prior to the interpretation scenarios, preliminary assumptions have to be elaborated. 
I read the unknown graph as a double-lined Roman capital <V>, which seems to me 
most likely due to graphic similarity (this reading is also supported by most research- 
ers, except Loooijenga and Odenstedt).”!* The autopsy conducted on the May 15, 2015 
also brought to light a new perspective on the supposed first character of the inscrip- 
tion, a single-barred h-rune, which since then has to be considered at least doubtful. 
Therefore, the first character is transliterated as being unidentifiable [.]. 

If assuming a beginning of the inscription with former R2 a, new scenarios for 
the first word have to be assumed. It places Bergakker in line with ca. 24 alu-inscrip- 
tions on various objects found predominatly in the North Germanic speaking 
world.75 Neither the etymology nor the meaning of alu have been decisively agreed 
upon. The three main etymological derivations and interpretations for runic alu 
according to McKinnell et al. (2004, p. 91) are: 


(1) OE ealgian ‘protect’ and Gr. aAxy ‘defence’, meaning ‘protection, defence’, 


(2) Gr. advew ‘to be beside oneself’ and Hittite alwanzatar- ‘magic’, meaning ‘ecstasy, 


9 6 


rage, trance, spirit-magic’, “[...] alu would then refer to magical practices, possibly of 


214 According to G. Waxenberger, the unknown graph could also render a completely new sound. 
This is a possibility, although unlikely, as the graphical similarity to Roman <V> is striking. If a 
new sound is hypothetically assumed, it needs to be phonetically close to /u(:)/, /v/ (possibly an 
allophone?), otherwise a distincive new graph would have been developed. 

215 For lists and summaries of alu-inscriptions and interpretations, consult Conant (1973), Pieper 
(1986), Fingerlin et al. (1998), McKinnell et al. (2004), Heizmann (2011), Zimmermann (2014). 
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a shamanistic kind, with which Odin, the mythological inventor or revealer of 


runes, is usually associated”, 


(3) ON ol ‘beer, intoxicating drink’, “[...] beer (or any alcoholic drink?) seems to have 
been considered a protection from evil”. 


In the following table, the scenarios for each word are checked against the NGmc, 
WGmc, and EGmc linguistic criteria to evaluate the most likely dialectal candidate 


for the inscription. 


Master-Transliteration: 
Assumed Syntactical Functions: 
Assumed Verb: 


[.JalVpV{r, w, wa}s : ann : kusjam :/: loguns 
[S] [V_ + Og + Ogen] 

ann < Gmc. ‘*unnan ‘grant’,  1*/3"4 

pers.sg.pres.ind. form of Gmc present preterite 

verb (III) unnan 


Assumed Dialect Master-Transliteration Interpretation 


(1) EGmc/Goth a: [..JalVpVrs 


definition: bipartite PN in gen. sg. alu-purs: Gmc 
alup?*® + verbal root of Gmc purs-janan?” > Goth 
paursjan wk. vb. |, ‘to be thirsty’ (Lehmann 1986, 
p. 358). 

formation: verbales Rektionskompositum formed 
via derivation from the root *bur-, nomen agentis 
for a person or ?sword with possible metaphorical 
meaning ‘blood’. 

translation: ‘alu-thirsty, thirsty for alu’ 

problem: *alu is not attested in Gothic, but 
*alhs,?*® f. ‘temple’ (Lehmann 1986, p. 27). Can 
it be assumed that alu was known in the wider 
Germanic world, as the distribution of objects 
seems to suggest? 


216 Gmc *alup, ntr. (cp. Orel 2003, p. 16): ON gl ‘beer, ale’ (wa-stem with traces of a root stem), 
OE ealu, OS alu- (in compounds), connected with or borrowed from Old Prussian alu ‘mead’; de- 
rived from IE alu- (-d-, -t-), ‘bitter plant?‘, Old Indian @lii-h, Glukdm, ‘bulbus, radix globosa esculen- 
ta’, Lat. lum, dlium ‘Knoblauch’ (Pokorny I 1989, p. 33). 

217 *Gmc pursjanan (< *purzjanan), wk. vb. (Orel 2003, p. 430): Goth baursjan wk. vb. I, ‘to be 
thirsty’, OE part. dyrrd ‘dried up’; further connected with *bersanan ‘trockenen, verdorren’ and 


*burzuz. 


218 Goth *alhs ‘temple’: OE ealh, ealgian ‘to protect’, OS alah ‘temple’ (< *algdjan); a protected 
place; possible from PrlE alk- ‘protect’ (Lehmann 1986, p. 27). 
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(continued) 


Assumed Dialect Master-Transliteration Interpretation 


b: [..JalVpVws definition: bi-partite PN in gen. sg. alu-buws: Gmc 
alup + Gmc *pewaz.?19 
formation: endocentric compound, an East-Gmc 
form of Gmc *pbewaz > Goth piu (cp. Griinzweig 
(2009, p. 164-6). 
translation: ‘alu-servant’ 
problem: *alu (see above 1a); erroneous realization 
has to be assumed. 


c: [..JalVpVwas definition: bi-partite PN in gen. alu-buwas: Gmc 
alup +WGmc root of *padwan??° (cp. Quak 1997b, 
p. 43; Griinzweig 2009, p. 164-166). 
formation: verbales Rektionskompositum formed 
on the root *baw-, nomen agentis for a person 
or ?sword with a possible causative meaning 
‘blood-raiser’. 
translation: ‘alu-pusher’ 
problem: *alu (see 1a); *bdw- is a uniquely WGmc 
root and not attested in NGmc/EGmc, if attested 
at all. 


kusjam definition: ja-stem noun. dat. pl. m.: kus-jam > 
Gmc *keusanan??} (Class II) ‘to test’ (Orel 2003, 
p. 213), Goth kiusan. 
formation: nomen agentis ja-stem formation based 
on a zero-grade derivation of *keusanan (Class Il), 
*kus- +suffix -ja-.22? 
translation: ‘choosers, testers’, ?metaphorical 
for ‘enemies’. 
problem: In Gothic, Verner’s law is suspended 
when the sibilant is followed by -ja-, which 
means /s/ remains devoiced (cp. Krahe | 1960, 
p. 126, Quak 1997b, p. 44). 


219 Gmc. *bezwaz, sb.m. (Orel 2003, p. 419): Goth pius ‘boy, house-servant’, ON -pér (in prop.), by 
‘serf, bondsman’, OE deéw ‘servant, slave’, OS theo- (in compounds), OHG adj. teo ‘unfree’ 

220 Quak (1997b, p. 44) presumes a uniquely WGmc root *piiw- for ModDu duwen, douwen, OE 
béwan, biwan, pywan, bygan, béon ‘push’ (BT 1898, p. 1054). The root is not listed in Orel (2003), 
it must be a pure reconstruction with analogy to Du bouwen. The etymology of ModDu duwen, 
douwen (< ODu duwen), with parallels in OHG dithen is however unclear. 

221 Gmc *keusanan: Goth *kiusan ‘to test’, ON kjésa ‘to elect, to choose’, OHG kiosan, OS kiosan, 
Ofris kidsa, OE cedsan ‘to test’ (> Scythian jusdte ‘to be fond of, to like, to enjoy’ (cp. Orel 2003, 
p. 213). 

222 The suffix -ja- was employed to construct nomen agentis in IE as well as in Gmc (cp. Krahe III 
1967, p. 70). 


(continued) 


Assumed Dialect 


Master-Transliteration 


loguns 
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Interpretation 


definition: n-stem f. noun in gen.sg. or acc. pL: 
loguns (< Gmc. *lug6n < IE root *leyk-; cp. Olce 
logi m., OFris. loga m., MHG lohe (m.+f.), meaning 
‘flame’ (Orel 2003, p. 250, Pokorny | 1989, 

p. 687).223 

formation: nomen agentis formation based 

on the root *log-, regular gen. ending *-6nos > 
*6nz, -uns in loguns is unstressed (cp. Griinzweig 
2009, p. 162-163). 

translation: ‘flame’, metaphorical for ?sword 
problem: Not attested in Gothic. 

graphemes: The older futhark graphemes fit 

the early stage of attestation of the Gothic dialect 
(end of 4" century). 


(2) WGmc 


a: [..]JalVpVrs 


definition: bipartite PN in gen. sg. alu-burs: Gmc 
alup + verbal root of Gmc *purs-janan > OE éyrrian 
‘to become dry’ (BT 1898, p. 1086). 

formation: verbales Rektionskompositum based 
on root *burs-, nomen agentis for person 

or 2?sword with ?metaphorical meaning. 
translation: ‘alu-thirsty, thirsty for alu’ 

problem: The expected form in OE would be pyrs. 
The graph <V> would have to represent 

an allophonic predecessor of j-umlaut (cp. Mees 
2002, p. 25). 


b: [..]JalVpVws 


definition: bi-partite PN in gen. alu-buwas: Gmc 
alup + WGmc root of *biwan > OE péwan, pbiwan, 
bywan, pygan, péon ‘push’ (BT 1898, p. 1054). 
formation: verbales Rektionskompositum formed 
on the root *baw-, nomen agentis for a person 
or ?sword with possible causative meaning. 
translation: ‘alu-pusher’ 

problem: The graph <V> would have to represent 
the allophonic predecessor of /-umlaut (cp. Mees 
2002, p. 25). 


223 Gmc *lu3z6n — *lux6n, m.: ON logi, ON log (ntr.), OFris loga, MHG lohe ‘flame’; related to *leuk- 
‘shine’ (cp. Orel 2003, p. 250) 
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(continued) 


Assumed Dialect Master-Transliteration 


c: [..]alVpVwas 


Interpretation 


definition: bi-partite PN in gen. sg. or nom./acc. pl. 
alu-buwas: Gmc alup + Gmc *pewaz > OE deow m. 
a-stem ‘servant, slave’, OS theo- (in compounds), 
OHG adj. teo ‘unfree’ (Orel 2003, p. 419). 
formation: endocentric compound 

translation: ‘alu-servant’ 

problem: An erroneous realization has 

to be assumed to explain the /u/ rather than /e/ 
in pVwas assuming a stage before breaking 
before /w/; the -as ending could also represent 
nom./acc. pl. dedwas 


kusjam 


definition: ja-stem noun. dat. pl. m.: kus-jam > 
Gmc *keusanan (class II) ‘to test’? > OHG kiosan, 
OS kiosan, OFris kfasa, OE cedsan ‘to test’ (Orel 
2003, p. 213) 

formation: derivation from the zero grade *kuz-2?4 + 
suffix -ja-, nomen agentis (Gothic analogy) 

or derivation from the root-noun *kus- + -ja- 
translation: ‘choosers, testers, chosen ones’, 
?metaphorical for ‘enemies’ 

problem: zero grade *kuz- can only be explained 
as the Gothic form (or an analogous development) 
or derivation from the root noun *keus-/kaus-/kus- 
has to be asssumed, where the root final sound 
alternants have been generalized to unvoiced /s/ 
(cp. Bammesberger 1999, p. 183-184) 


loguns 


definition: n-stem f. noun with Goth gen. sg. 

or acc. pl. ending: loguns > Gmc *lug6n- (Orel 
2003, p. 250) > Idg. root *lewk- (Pokorny | 1989, 
p. 687) < OFris loga m., MHG lohe (m.+f.), meaning 
‘flame’. Not attested in OE.??° 

formation: nomen agentis formation based 

on the root *log-., Goth gen. ending *-dnos > *6nz, 
-uns in loguns is unstressed (schwachtonig) (cp. 
Griinzweig 2009, p. 162/3) 

translation: ‘flame’, ?metaphorical for ‘sword’ 
problem: the -ns-ending has been lost early 

in WGmc and remains only in Gothic (cp. Krahe III 
1967, p. 126). A possibility would be to accept 

it as an early form of WGmc which still has 
remnants of the Gmc ending (cp. Looijenga 1999) 


224 The derivation has to be from the zero-grade, which developes according to Verner’s Law to 
*kuz-. A derivation from the root *keus- cannot render the reflex *kus-. 

225 Possible other derivations: OE log ‘water’ > Gmc *lagu (Holthausen 1974, p. 206), OE lég ‘place’, 
ME 163, OFris l6g, OHG luog ‘cave, camp’, Olce log ‘consumption‘ (Holthausen 1974, p. 206). As 
runes do not mark vowel length, the opila-rune renders /o(:)/. Derivations can be based on *log- or 


*l6g- (cp. Bammesberger 1999, p. 182-183). 


(continued) 


Assumed Dialect 


Master-Transliteration 
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Interpretation 


graphemes: R12, 15, 19 develop new forms 

in the OE/OFris fuborc. However, the earliest new 
rune Os is first attested on the UNDLEY Bracteate 
[IK174, OERC83], dated to ca. AD 450. Therefore, 
an inscription in the older fubark may be accepted. 


(3) NGmc 


a: [..]JalVpVrs 


definition: bipartite PN in gen. sg. alu-purs: Gmc 
alup + verbal root of Gmc *Gmc. purs-janan (Orel 
2003, p. 430) 

formation: verbales Rektionskompositum formed 
via zero grade derivation from the root * pur-, 
nomen agentis for person or ?sword with 

a possible metaphorical meaning 

translation: ‘alu-thirsty, thirsty for alu’ 

problem: *Gmc pursjanan not attested in ON, 
but Gmc *purst-janan > ON pyrsta (Orel 2003, 

p. 430); the graph <V> would need to represent 
an allophonic predecessor of i-umlaut (6'" c.) 
product. 


b: [..JalVpVrs 


definition: bi-partite PN in gen. sg. alu-purs: Gmc 
alup + Gmc *pewaz > ON -pér (in PN) (Orel 2003, 
p. 419). 

formation: endocentric compound 

translation: ‘alu-servant’ 

problem: erroneous realization has to be assumed 
or <V> renders /e/. 


c: [..]alVpVwas 


definition: bi-partite PN in gen. alu-buwas: Gmc 
alup + WGmc root of *bawan (cp. Quak 1997b, 

p. 43; Griinzweig 2009, p. 164-6). 

formation: verbales Rektionskompositum formed 
on the root * baw-, nomen agentis for a person 

or ?sword with a possible causative meaning 
‘blood-raiser’. 

translation: ‘alu-pusher’ 

problem: *alu (see 1a); *bdw- is a uniquely WGmc 
root and not attested in N/EGmc. 


kusjam 


definition: ja-stem noun. dat. pl. m.: kus-jam > 
Gmc *keusanan (class Il) ‘to test’ > ON kjésa (Orel 
2003, p. 213). 

formation: derivation from the zero grade *kuz- + 
suffix -ja-, nomen agentis (Gothic analogy) 

or derivation from the root-noun *kus- + -ja- 
(compare WGmc derivation above). 

translation: ‘choosers, testers, chosen ones’, 
?metaphorical for ‘enemies’. 
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(continued) 


Assumed Dialect Master-Transliteration Interpretation 


problem: zero grade *kuz- can only be explained 
as the Gothic form (or an analogous development) 
or derivation from the root noun *keus-/kaus-/kus- 
has to be asssumed, where the root final sound 
alternants have been generalized to unvoiced /s/ 
(cp. Bammesberger 1999, p. 183-184). 


loguns definition: n-stem noun in gen. sg.: loguns > Gmc 
*lug6n- (Orel 2003, p. 250) > IE root *leuk- 
(Pokorny | 1989, p. 687) > ON log, n. ‘light, flame, 
candle, sword (poet.)’, Faroese/Norwegian log, 
ON loga f. ‘flame, candle’, ON /6ga wk. vb. ‘burn’ 
(De Vries 1962, p. 364) 
formation: deverbal nominalization 
translation: ‘flame’, metaphorical for ?sword 
problematic: The -ns ending should already be lost 
in N/WGmc (cp. Krahe II 1967, p. 126). 
graphemes: ON is attested in ca. 6400 runic 
inscriptions of the older fupark (cp. Diiwel 2008, 
p. 3). 


I11.2 Text Categories and Pragmatics 

Different text categories have been proposed for BERGAKKER, although it should 
be remembered that due to a yet uncertain interpretation, the pragmatic analysis 
must remain hypothetical. 

As the PN in the gen. sg. has been interpreted as a possession marker by most 
scholars, it is reasonable to conclude that the first part of the inscription consists of 
an owner’s formula. This is not surprising, as name inscriptions marking possession 
or fabrication of the object/inscription are very common within the runic tradition 
(cp. Diiwel 2008, p. 11). The name Halebewaz (assuming that this is the correct form) 
is well attested??° and stands in line with other runic -bewaz inscriptions, but 
the referent naturally remains unknown unless Looijenga’s reading is accepted. 
Looijenga (1999, p. 15071; 2003a, p. 322) regards the object as a ‘votive gift’ furnished 
with the name a Halebewaz ‘spear-warrior’, which possibily points to Woden him- 
self. In this sacred context, the inscription can be interpreted as a dedication for- 
mula, of which the first part of which names the receiver of the dedication, whereas 
the second part carries a further epithetic, attributive function. 

Bammesberger’s (1999) reading of the inscription deviates from the other read- 
ings. Despite the military context of the inscription being cut into a scabbard mount, 


226 Blekinge Stones (PN habuwolAfR), OE Heado-/Headu, OHG Hadu (Gmc.*hapu-), original 
meaning ‘battle’ in composites, e.g. OE Heado-Scilfing, Heado-laf etc. (cp. Griinzweig 2009, p. 164) 
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he understands it as a marriage certificate, a legal document confirming the bond 
between Hapupur and his ‘chosen one’. The syntactic structure also fulfills the criteria 
for the performative formula: it is a declarative sentence with a 1°‘ person sg. pres. 
tense. ind. active ?performative verb. 

In many of above discussed interpretations kusjam and logens have been under- 
stood metaphorically both referring to a ‘sword’ (cp. Looijenga 1999, Seebold 1999, 
Vennemann 1999, Malzahn 1998, Griinzweig 2004, 2009). Due to this enhanced style 
with metaphorical circumlocutions, Griinzweig (2009, p. 171) defined the inscription 
as a short literary text, which preempts the Olce heiti and Scandinavian Skaldic 
verse (first attested in the 9** century), he thus describes it as ‘warrior poetry 
(Kriegerdichtung)’ deriving from a ‘military-asritocratic background (kriegerisch- 
aristokratischem Milieu)’. In the same way Vennemann (1999, p. 153) associated this 
style with the OE kennings, which again places the inscription into a literary text 
category. However, a literary text might presuppose a conscious composition act, 
which possibly contradicts the supposed spontaneous writing act as indicated by 
the arrangement of the words on the mount. 

Style could be an explanation as to why the inscriber had decided not to use 
any of the attested Gmc words for types of swords, such as *swerda-, *heru-, *meekija, 
*bill(a-, *branda-, *sahsa-, Olce skdlm (cp. Griinzweig 2009). The semantic referent 
is not always clearly determinable and depends on the derivation one chooses. The 
only exception is the term *sahsa-, which refers to a single-edged short sword asso- 
ciated with the Saxons (Griinzweig 2009, p. 34). Therefore, it is challenging to deter- 
mine which denomination correctly applies to the double-edged spatha of the 
Krefeld-Gellep type. The only runic attestation for ‘sword’ is *makija (acc. sg. m.) 
on the VIMOSE Chape [KJ22, DR205, ca. AD 210-260]. 

29 runic inscriptions on weapons and weaponry parts have survived from the 
294 to the end of the 5 century, to which BERGAKKER can be added: ILLERUP 
Spearhead 1 and 2, Shield Handle Mount 3, Scabbard Mount; BORNHOLM Handle 
Fragment; THORSBERG Sword Mount, Shield Boss, Scabbard Chape, Scabbard 
Mount; OVRE STABU Spearhead, VIMOSE Buckle, Spearhead, Scabbard Chape 1 
and 2, Scabbard Mount, DAHMSDORF Spear Blade, KOVEL Spear Blade, ROZWAD- 
OW Spearblade, MOLLEGARDSMARK Knifeblade, NYDAM Spear-Heads 1,2,3,4,6 
Strap Fitting, LIEBENAU Sword Disc Mount (cp. Griinzweig 2004). 

The area with the highest and oldest find culmination is Jutland, where the 
inscribed objects derive from weapon deposits in bogs. The LIEBENAU Disc Mount 
[KJ139, KIEL s. v. LIEBENAU; no date] and BERGAKKER are the most westerly finds. 
Quak (1997b, p. 46) concludes from this distribution that the runes were carried 
along with migrating peoples towards the east, south and west, and reached North- 
ern Germany around the 5‘ c., then the Netherlands and England. BERGAKKER 
matches this chronology as it still features single-barred h. The direction of move- 
ment, however, may be questioned, as the earliest bog finds are attributed to an 
army from the Rhine/Elbe region, which indicates an opposite movement. 
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I11.3. Previous Transliterations and Interpretations 


Author 


1 Bosman/Looijenga 
(1999, p. 14) 
Looijenga 
(1999, p. 147, 
2003a, p. 318) 


Transliteration 


habepewas:ann:kesjam:logens 


Interpretation 


‘possession of H., he grants 
the sword-fighters swords.’ 


2 Vennemann 
(1999, p. 155) 


ha[.u]purs:ann:kusjam:/:loguns: 


‘(ich bin) Hathurs (Eigentum) 
(ich) gewahre Schwertklingen 
Unterkunft’ 

[(l am) Hathur’s (property) (I) 
grant sword-blades 
accommodation] 


3 Seebold 
(1999, p. 157, 162) 


haaupuwas:ann:kusjam::loguns: 


‘Ich verschaffe denjenigen 
Kampf, die das Schwert 
wahlen’ or ‘Ich verschaffe 
denjenigen Kampf, die von 
meinem Schwert gewahlt 
werden’ or ‘Ich gewadhre 
des Kampfes den Wahlern 
des Schwertes’2?” 


4 Odenstedt 
(1999, p. 165, 172) 


halepewas:ann:kesjam:/:logens :.. 


‘| (the sword) like healthy 
servants (soldiers). | place 
(inflict) wounds’ 


5 Bammesberger 
(1999, p. 181, 185) 


hap.p.ras:ann:k.s.am::log.n. 


‘Ich gewadhre dem Habupur 
und seiner Erwahlten 

die Heiratsrune 

(= Heiratsurkunde)’?2® 


6 Quak 
(1997a, p. 16, 
1997b, p. 43, 45) 


hapupuWwas:ann:kusjam:loguns: 


‘von Hathuthuwaz; 

er schenkt/ich schenke 

den “Wahlern” des Schwertes 
(= durch das Schwert)’229 


(2000, p. 33, 39) 


hab?p?2was ann:k?sjam:log?ns 


‘ich gonne den Wahlenden 
des Schwertes’23° 


7 Malzahn 
(1998, p. 89, 98) 


hab.p.was:ann:k.sjam:/:log.ns: 


‘(Eigentum) des H.; 
ich gewdhre den Erprobern 
das Schwert’23? 


227 Transl. [LK]: ‘I provide fight for those who choose the sword’, or ‘I provide fight to those 


chosen by my sword’. 


228 Transl. [LK]: ‘I provide Habupur and his chosen one with the wedding-rune [marriage certifi- 


cate]’. 


229 Transl. [LK]: ‘From Hathuthuwaz; I/he bestow to the ones, who chose the sword’. 
230 Transl. [LK]: ‘I grant the ones, chosen by sword’. 
231 Transl. [LK]: ‘(Property of) H. I grant the proven/chosen ones the sword’. 
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(continued) 


Author Transliteration Interpretation 
8 Mees hapupuwas:ann:kusjam:loguns: ‘Habupyw’s. I/He grant(s) 
(2002, p. 23, 26) a flame (i.e. brand, sword) 
to the select’ 
9  Griinzweig hapupuWas:ann:kusjam:loguns: ‘H.s (Besitz) [ob Genitiv 
(2004, p. 95, 99, oder Nominativ bleibe 
160; 2009, p. 160) dahingestellt]; er gewahrt 


(la&t zukommen) 
den Wahlenden (Feinden?) 
die Flamme (das Schwert)’232 


‘H. [Nominativ, Besitzer 
(oder das Schwert) 

mit redendem Namen 
‘Kampfdiener’ bzw. 
Kampfdranger, -driicker?] 
gewahrt (la&t zukommen) 
den Wahlenden (= Feinde?) 
die Flamme (= die Klinge?)/ 
das Feuer (= eine Art 
Hollenfeuer, i.e. 

die Vernichtung?; 

die Leichenverbrennung?)’??2 


III.4 Previous Readings and Interpretations 

As there seems to be a general consensus on the fact that the inscription contains 
four words separated by word-dividers in the form of double colons/row of vertical 
dots, the inscription will be discussed word by word. It shall be mentioned at the 
outset, that the dialect of the inscription still causes problems. Most scholars have 
agreed upon the fact that the first two words reflect a Germanic dialect, possibly 
early WGmc (cp. Looijenga 1999, 2003a), East-Germanic/Gothic (cp. Vennemann 1999, 
Griinzweig 2004, 2009), Pre-OFris (cp. Mees 2002) or Anglo-Frisian (cp. Odenstedt 
1999), but the last two words still cause dispute. Among the options are (Medieval) 
Latin (cp. Odenstedt 1999) and loan words from Celtic or Latin (cp. Looijenga 1999, 
Seebold 1999). Due to the early dating and the absence of unanimous linguistic 
criteria, the inscription could potentially be attributed to any of the predecessors of 
OHG, OFris and OE according to Bammesberger (1999). 


232 Transl [LK]: ‘(of) H. He grants the one who chose (enemies?) the flame (sword)’. 
233 Transl. [LK]: ‘H. (owner or sword) grants those who chose (enemies) fire (hell-fire, destruction, 
cremation). 
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Word 1: R1-R8 

(1) Looijenga (1999, p. 148) reads the first word as halebeWas and interprets it as 
an Old Norse masculine personal name *Halepewas in the gen. sg., a-stem. The 
name in her view consists of two components, the first of which has two possible 
interpretations: hale- < Gmc.*hail-, adj. ‘whole, safe, unhurt’ or hale, ON hali ‘spear’. 
The second component is identified as -bewas, gen. sg. mas. a-stem, meaning ‘thane, 
retainer, warrior’. Looijenga decrypts the unusual character as a variant of runic e, 
which she parallels with the leub inscription on the now lost ENGERS Silver-Gilt Bow- 
Fibula. This brooch, which came from a woman’s grave in a Frankish row-gravefield 
near Kaltenengers in 1885 and is dated to the late sixth century, shows a comparable 
variant of runic e. Looijenga’s literal interpretation of the first word is ‘spear-warrior’, 
which she relates tentatively to a speargod, possibly Woden. 


(2) Vennemann (1999, p. 153) agrees with Looijenga’s classification of the first word 
as a personal name in the genitive singular and interprets the first part of the in- 
scriptions as a possession marker: ‘(I am) Ha.upu.’s property’. However, his translit- 
eration differs from Looijenga, as Vennemann (1999, p. 155) proposes to read 
ha[.u]purs, a misspelling (dittography, garbled first -pu- was crossed out) for the 
masculine personal name *Hapur (in genitive *Hapurs). This name is known from 
Scandinavian mythology as the name of the god Hodr, and consists of a derivate of 
*hapu- ‘battle’; it literally means ‘fighter’. 


(3) Seebold (1999, p. 159) also decrypts the unusual character as u and reads the first 
part of the inscription as habuwas (haaupuwas) ann, ‘ich gewahre des Kampfes, 
er/sie/es gewahrt des Kampfes’ (‘I grant fight’, transl. LK). The first word is therefore 
interpreted as a genitive object; the form belongs to the u- or i-stems. He believes 
that the writer intended to spell out the u-umlaut in a diphthong in Gmc *hapur. 
He finds this practice attested on a North Jutish bracteates marked with a special 
sign (e.g. a with three twigs) or an intrusive u (cp. SMALAND-C Bracteate [IK339], 
auuuap, runic u is represented by Latin <V>). 


(4) Odenstedt (1999, p. 169) states that the first word in fact consists of two words 
with the word divider “inadvertendly omitted”. Based on the assumption that the 
inscription is Anglo-Frisian due to its supposedly Frisian find context, Odenstedt 
(1999, p. 169) transliterates the second element of the first word as peWas, an Anglo- 
Frisian m. a-stem in the nom. or acc. pl. , cf. OE beow ‘servant’. The first element 
hale is the plur. nom. or acc. of the well-known adjective hal, modifiying pewas 
with the meaning ‘healthy, well, sound’ (Odenstedt 1999, p. 169). Thereby, he arrives 
at the conclusion ‘healthy servants/soldiers’ for the first two words. 


(5) From the ending -as, Bammesberger (1999, p. 184) concludes that the form is 
that of the gen. sg. of am. a-stem. He assumes the name to be hapubur, in the 
gen. hapupburas, which would fit the epigraphical evidence when reading the 
bind-rune as fa. 
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(6) Quak (1997b, p. 43) proceeds on the assumption of u for the unknown graph 
and explains habubuwas as a PN in the gen., but points to the problem of the loss 
of connection to Gmc. bewarR ‘servant’, unless an erroneous spelling is assumed. 
Laying the option of the latter aside, he proposes a possible, uniquely WGmc. root 
*biuwan, nl. duwen, douwen ‘driicken, schieben’ for buwas, with parallel forms in 
OE péwan, piwan, pywan, pygan, béon ‘push’ (BT 1898, p. 1054). However, the 
thematic vowel /u:/ still remains doubtful but possible if presuming an analogous 
development such as that atttested in Du bouwen ‘build’ (< Gmc. *bitwan) or Du 
trouwen > ODu/OSax (gi)triion (< Gmc. *tritwo- ‘hope’). Quak remains silent on the 
nomen agentis form of * buwaz and concludes that a miscut would better fit the 
concept (Quak 1997b, p. 44). 


(7) Malzahn (1998, p. 89) agrees with most scholars on a PN either in gen. sg. or 
potentially in the nom. sg. 


(8) Mees (2002, p. 25) argues that the first word might be a PN in nom. with a 
devoiced final -z, suggesting that devoicing was a first step towards the reduction 
of case markers, but finally decides in favour of the more obvious gen. form as an 
indicator for possession. In an atempt to explain the reconstruction of *bewa, Mees 
(2002, p. 25-26) further decides that the unidentified graph which he transliterated 
as u “represents some sort of merger of u and e” and “stands for both u and y”. The 
expected Ingvaeonic form is *biuwa-, which developes to OE beow and its suggested 
variant bywa with */iu/ > /y:/. This monophthongization is dated to a late period, 
ca. 6" century, parallel to i-mutation in OE and OFris. In the Anglo-Frisian context, 
this new phoneme /y(:)/ would be expected to be represented by fuborc rune no. 27 I. 
Mees (2002, p. 26) concludes that u can stand for both u and y by i-umlaut. 


(9) Griinzweig (2004, p. 95, 2009, p. 164) argues in favour for a bipartite personal 
name in the gen. sg., consisting of hapu- (< PrGmc. *hapu- ‘battle’), attested in 
runic inscriptions from Blekinge (habuwolafa, habuwolafr) and -pewaz, attested 
on the THORSBERG Scabbard Chape [KJ20, DR7; (0)wlpupewar] and the IILLERUP 3 
Shield Handle Fitting [lagupewa]. Griinzweig (2004, p. 95) readily accepts an as- 
sumed misspelling (-bupu instead of -pupe) as other explanations for this form 
deriving from the root *bitwa- (Quak 1997b, p. 44) appear inconclusive to him. In 
his extented analysis of the inscription, Griinzweig (2009, p. 164-166) gives three 
options of the second element: (i) -pewa assuming an erroneous spelling as earlier 
proposed, (ii) -puws, a “badly realized” East Gmc form of Gmc. *bewa, Goth pius, 
(iii) puw(a)s (< Gmc *piiw- ‘press, push, threaten’), as proposed by Quak (1997b, 
p. 43). Here the second option is most convincing based on Haubrichs’ (2004, 2006) 
research on Gmc *pewa as a deuterotheme in personal names. Haubrichs (2004, 
p. 162) observes that 30 of 33 attestations (corresponding to 91%) in the period 
from the 4" to the 6" century are of East Gmc origin, which he describes as an 
“overwhelming preponderance” (‘erdriickendes Ubergewicht’). Therefore, a bipar- 
tite East Gmc PN in this context is highly probable. 
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Word 2: R9-R11 

This word seems to cause the least discussion. It has almost been unanimously been 
interpreted as ann, ‘gewahre/t’, ‘grant/s’, 1°‘/3"¢ pers.sg.pres.ind. form of Gmc present 
preterite (III) unnan, ‘grant’ (cp. Looijenga 1999, p. 148; Vennemann 1999, p. 153; 
Seebold 1999, p. 158; Odenstedt 1999, p. 169; Bammesberger 1999, p. 181; Quak 
1997b, p. 44; Malzahn 1998, p. 89; Mees 2002, p. 24; Griinzweig 2004, p. 96; 2009, 
p. 161). The doubling of the consonant is however an unusual runic writing practice, 
but as such paralleled on the WESER Runic Bone 1 (kunni, cp. Seebold 1999, p. 158), 
the WREMEN inscription (ksamella, cp. Quak 1999, p. 178) and in OE inscriptions 
such as on BACONSTHORPE Clip [OERC97; ‘kuinne’] and OVERCHURCH Stone 
[OERC65; ‘gebiddap’]. In an attempt to interpret the inscriptions as Anglo-Frisian, 
Odenstedt (1999, p. 169) translates ann as ‘like, desire, want’. He also observes the 
unusual consonant-doubling, but points to other occurrences such as on the CHAR- 
NARY Clasp [AZ11, KJ6, 010; iddan], BEWCASTLE Cross [pissig]. In his opinion, 
this is a sign that the “inscriber was clearly not an experienced ‘rune-master”” (cp. 
Odenstedt 1999, p. 169). 


Word 3: R12-17 

(1) The third word is first interpreted by Looijenga (1999, p. 149) as a form of ON 
kesja ‘javelin’, but critically viewed for semantic reasons as the scabbard mount was 
attached to a sword scabbard. Looijenga further explores the possibility of a loan- 
word explanation. In this way, kesja ‘might reflect a vulgar Latin word such as gesa 
or cesa’, meaning either a ‘Gallic spear’, a ‘javelin’ or ‘sword’. She derives vulgar 
Latin gesa/cesa from Latin gaesum, which might be a Celtic loan with cognates in 
Old Irish gai, gae ‘spear’, OHG, OS ger, OE gar and in ON geirr ‘spear’ (< Gmc.*gaizaz) 
‘heavy iron javelin’ (De Vries 1962, p. 161). Looijenga’s final conclusion on the word 
is: “It seems plausible for Germanic warriors to have adopted a Celtic word, since the 
Celts have a long and famous history of forging swords. Thus, kesja may have been 
the name of a certain kind of weapon that was adopted from the Celts (or via the 
Romans) into Germanic society”, cp. Looijenga (1999, p. 150). Consequently, she re- 
lates the form kesjam — deriving thus from the root *gaes- or *caes- — to the Latin 
adverb caesim, ‘by cutting, with cuts’, ‘with the edge of the sword’, with the basic 
meaning of the Latin verb caedere, ‘to strike, beat, cut, kill’. She concludes that the 
form *caesia- might be a nomen agentis with a root caes- + the suffix -jan. with the 
meaning ‘cutter’ (Looijenga 1999, p. 150). The ending -am is explained by the intro- 
duction of the Latin word into the Germanic lexicon and its subjection to Germanic 
declination rules. Thus, kesjam is explained as a dative plural form, thereby repre- 
senting the indirect object of ann, rendering ‘[...] grants the sword-fighters logens’ 
(cp. Looijenga 1999, p. 150). 


(2) Vennemann (1999, p. 153) agrees with Looijenga on the dative plural termination 
-am, but points out the similarity to the Gothic ja-stem nouns, amongst which there 
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are many nomina agentis according to Braune-Ebbinghaus (1981, §§107, 108). He 
explains kus- as a zero-grade root form of Gmc. *keusan, ‘to choose, to test’, of 
which Gmc *kuzjan- (Goth. *kusjan-) could be the agent noun form, thereby render- 
ing ‘chooser, tester’. Vennemann (1999, p. 153) understands this as ‘a kenning for 
the sword or its blade, see ON kgri which, among other things, means ‘Schwert- 
klinge’, i.e. ‘sword-blade’. 


(3) Seebold (1999, p. 159) argues that kusjam may formally either render a dative 
plural of a masculine or neutral a-stem or of a masculine n-stem. The final vowel 
can be explained as Gothic or Old Saxon, where -jam might correspond to the -an 
ending (e.g. Heliand 631 C, uurekkean). Etymologically, he relates the word to Gmc 
*keus-a- ‘wahlen’, and as such kusjam is interpreted by Seebold (1999, p. 162) as 
the dative plural of a nomen agentis *kus-jan-, ‘chooser’. 


(4) Odenstedt (1999, p. 170) identifies kesjam as a Latin f. noun in the acc., function- 
ing as the direct object of logens. It is interpreted as Med.Lat. cesiam which could 
have two meanings: (i) cesia, in the sense of ‘hewings’, from the classical Latin 
cesio ‘cutting (down)’ and (ii) Med.Lat. caesa, in the sense of ‘cuts, wounds’, deriv- 
ing from classical cedere ‘cut’ (cp. Odenstedt 1999, p. 171). The second option, 
which was proposed by Prof. Tjader, is favoured by Odenstedt. He explains the un- 
usual spelling as a misinterpretation and misspelling on the side of the carver: “the 
inscriber had misheard the word [*keisam would have been expected, LK] and ap- 
plied metathesis, writing <esj> for correct <eis>”, Odenstedt (1999, p. 171). 


(5) Bammesberger (1999, p. 183-184) argues that kusjam is the dative object to the 
present preterite form ann, deriving from the root *keus- ‘choose’. As the zero-grade 
form would be *kuz- following Verner’s Law, a derivation from the root noun *keus-/ 
kaus-/kus- has to be asssumed, where the root-final sound alternants have been 
generalized to unvoiced /s/. The root noun *kus- with the suffix -ja- leads to the 
adjective nominalisation ‘the chosen ones’ (‘zur Wahl gehGrig, ausgewahlt’). As kus- 
jam can also be seen as a dative dual form, a reading such as ‘Habupur’s chosen 
ones (den beiden Erwdhliten Hapupurs)’ or ‘Hapupur and his chosen one (Hapupur 
und seiner Erwdhlten)’ is possible. 


(6) Quak (1997b, p. 44) excludes the possibility of a Latin loan and identifies a Gmc 
dative ending denominating a person for syntactical reasons (the verb form ann 
requires a dat. of person). The meaning remains unclear, but the form could be 
related to the root of Gmc. *keusan, *kaus-, *kuz- ‘wahlen’. Quak (1997b, p. 44) first 
discusses a Gothic development, in which /z/ at the end of syllables before /j/ devel- 
ops to /s/, rendering *kusjam, dat.pl. ja/jan-stem. Another possibility is a nommen 
agentis formation with the suffix -ja-, giving *kuzjam ‘Wahler’ with reference to Kra- 
he III (1967, p. 70).73* A similar formation can be observed in the second element of 


234 Quak (1997b, fn. 7) raises the question of sonorization being graphically marked by double- 
lining of the s-rune. This would render the Gmc ns. ending -az in the first PN and leaves us with 
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ON valkyyrja ‘valkyrie’, OE welcyrge ‘chooser of the slain, witch, sorceress’ (BT 
1898, p. 1153). 


(7) Malzahn (1998, p. 91) derives kusjam from the root *keus- ‘probe, choose’ in 
agreement with Vennemann (1999), Seebold (1999) and Bammesberger (1999) and 
opts for a jan-stem formation, which she describes as a common formation type in 
Gothic for a nomen agentis. Malzahn (1998, p. 91) further states: “[A] jan-stem kus/ 
zjan- could be a derivation of the well attested i-stem Gmc *kuz-i (OE cyre ‘choice’, 
OFris. kere ‘choice’, OSax. selfcuri ‘arbitrines’) [transl. LK]”. The an-stem *kuzjan 
seems to be continued in ON *kori/keri, but Malzahn warns against an equation of 
meaning for kusjam with ‘sword-blade’ as attested for the Olce/ON word. She fa- 
vours the nomen agentis form with the meaning ‘prober (Erprober)’ as a kenning for 
‘sword’ (1998, p. 94). 


(8) Mees (2002, p. 24) identifies kesjam as a dat. pl. formation comparable to MDu 
cose ‘choice, selection, option’ of the ja-abstraction deriving from *keusan ‘choose’. 


(9) Griinzweig (2004, p. 96, 2009, p. 161) identifies kusjam as a dative plural of a 
ja-/jan-stem formation, deriving from the IE root *geus- with continuations in Goth 
kiusan ‘to probe, test’, OHG kiosan ‘choose, judge’, and he argues for a nomen agen- 
tis formation, such as in Olce. *valkyrja, OE *weelkyrge ‘valkyrie’ with reference to 
Quak (1997b, p. 44). The meaning ‘tester, chooser (Wahler)’ ‘cannot be excluded’, 
serving as a ‘poetic paraphrase for enemies’ (Griinzweig 2004, p. 97, 2009, p. 162). 


Word 4: R18-R23 

(1) Looijenga (1999, p. 150) relates logens to OS logna ‘sword’, f. 6- or n-stem and 
ON log, ntr., or logi m. ‘sword’. The uncommon ending in -ns is explained in relation 
to Gothic, where the genitive singular and accusative plural forms of the weak de- 
clension end in -ns. Her conclusion is that “[S]ince logens is the object of the sen- 
tence, it is accusative plural, of *loge ‘sword’”, Looijenga (1999, p. 150). For both 
kesjam and logens, Looijenga assumes an older stage of Germanic, exclusively at- 
tested in Gothic, but not in WGmc. 


(2) Vennemann (1999, p. 153-154) relates logens to the root */6g- with cognates in 
OHG, OE and Olce, e.g. OHG luog ‘Schlupfwinkel, Lager, Lagerstatt’, i.e. ‘hideaway, 
lair, resting place’, both a strong m. noun of uncertain stem formation (i- or a-stem) 
and a neuter a-stem, OHG luoga ‘Lager’, f. o-stem, OE loh, loges ‘place, stead’, OE 
logian ‘to lodge, place, put by, put in order’, ON l6g ‘Verbrauch, Lagerbestand fiir 
einen Tag’ etc. Vennemann concludes that the “most attractive interpretation” is 


kuzjam and logens. A conflict arises from the -ns ending, as this ending remains only in Gothic and 
is lost in NGmc and WGmc (cp. Krahe/Meid 1967, p. 126). This is then in conflict with the form 
*kuzjam (Goth *kusjam would be expected). From a runological, graphemic persepctive, a Besen- 
rune would be expected for /z/. 
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that of an archaic masculine or neuter zero-grade an-stem genitive (Braune-Ebbing- 
haus 1981, §§ 108, 110): *log-n-iz = *log-nsiz (Siever’s Law) > *lég-un-iz > *log-un-z > 
loguns. The meaning of this hypothetical noun could likewise be a derived one, e.g. 
‘Unterschlupf, Wohnung, Unterkunft’, i.e. ‘hiding, lodging, lodgings’. 


(3) Seebold (1999, p. 160) finds cognates for logens not in Germanic but in related 
Celtic languages when assuming a prior stage *l@g"n(o)-, Cymb. llain f. ‘blade, 
sword, spear’, Olre Idigen f. ‘spear with a broad blade (Speer mit breitem Blatt)’; he 
thereby arrives at the conclusion *l6gun- ‘blade, sword’. The Latin word lamina f. 
‘small plate, blade, (Pldttchen, Klinge)’ can also be related to this early form and 
Seebold (1999, p. 161) concludes that Celtic and Latin attest the same word, which 
specifically denotes a weapon ‘sword, spear’ and more generally, a ‘blade’. The form 
loguns as a genitive-attribute belongs to kusjam in the dative plural (cp. Seebold 
1999, p. 162). 


(4) Following his Medieval Latin hypothesis, Odenstedt (1999, p. 172) considers three 
possibilities which could possibly explain logens as a misspelling: (i) error for lu- 
gens, from lugere ‘mourn’ which he rejects because of semantic reasons, (ii) error 
for loquens ‘speaking, talking’, which he rejects for grammatical reasons, (iii) error 
for locans, from locare, from ‘to place’, here ‘to inflict (to cut wounds)’, which he 
favours for semantic reasons. 


(5) Bammesberger (1999, p. 182/3) analyses logun- as the determinans of an abbrevi- 
ated compound word of which r is the initial sound of an unidentified determina- 
tum. The root element is log-, whereas -un could represent the weak alternante of 
the suffix IE *-en-/-on- > PrGerm. *-en-/-an-. Depending on the vowel quantity, the 
etymology for log- changes: (i) long 6: root derives from PrGmc. *leg- (< IE *legh- 
‘liegen’) with reflexes in OE lég ntr. ‘place, position’, OHG luog ‘cave, resting place’, 
OE ldgian ‘to sit, stand, put’. In this respect, *log-an would render a n-stem construc- 
tion. (ii) short 0: The root derives from PrGmc. *lug-an. He lists the following possi- 
bilities for the development of *lug > log (-u > -o before a): root for ‘liigen (to lie)’ in 
the zero-grade is *lug- which could apply to the n-stem *lug-an. There is, however, 
the possibility that there existed an etymogically unrelated root *lug- with a primari- 
ly jurisdictional meaning ‘law, oath, affirmant’, as attested in Goth liuga ‘marriage’. 


(6) At first sight loguns gives the impression of a perfect Goth gen. form of the -on- 
stem, according to Quak (1997b, p. 45). The respective root would be *logé-, which 
corresponds with ON loga ‘flame, light’. This semantic group of cognates (OHG 
loug m. ‘flame, fire’, louga f. ‘flame, as -loga f. ‘flame’ (only in PN), ON logi m. 
‘flame, light, sword’) attests semantic broadening of the term, including the mean- 
ing ‘sword’, which would generally fit the evidence on a scabbard mount. Unless 
the Gothic form is accepted, only a relatively early WGmc word form is possible, as 
the -ns ending should already be lost in NGmc/WGmc (cp. Krahe III 1967, p. 126). 


(7) According to Malzahn (1998, p. 95), a gen. sg. an-stem of Gmc *lugan- ‘flame’ as 
suggested by Looijenga (1999) is possible. As loguns differs from the regular Goth 
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form *logins in the suffix allomorph -un-, she argues that a “divergent East-Gmc 
dialect has generalized exactly this suffix allomorph of the n-stem [-un- > PIE *-n-, 
LK] in the oblique case” when the n-stems fused with the u-stems. 


(8) Mees (2002, p. 24) identifies an acc. pl. form of a consonant or u-stem, but opts 
for the expected gen. form, which he finds attested in the OS and OHG develop- 
ments of the gen. sg. of the f. n-stems -un and -iin (< NWGmc. *-6nez). He recon- 
structs the NWGmc form *logénez which develops into logiins (< *lug- ‘flame’, OFris 
loga f. n-stem, MDu loge ‘flame’). 


(9) Griinzweig (2004, p. 97; 2009, p. 162-163) interprets loguns as a gen. sg. n-stem, 
deriving from the IE root *leuk-, Olce logi m., OFris. loga m., MHG lohe (m., f.), 
‘flame’. The regular gen. ending would have been *-6nos > *Onz, which is realized 
as unstressed (‘schwachtonig’) in loguns. If understood as a kenning, this word 
could refer to a sword, even though this would be a rather early attestation. As it 
refers to the object directed towards the enemies, the meanings ‘sword’ or possibly 
even ‘hell fire’ are imaginable. 


I11.5 Previous Conclusions on Text and Object 

Looijenga (1999, p. 142, 147-150) proposes to interpret the scabbard mount as part 
of Frankish/Merovingian runic tradition in 6° century Francia on the basis of the 
presence of runic knowledge attested by Venantius Fortunatus and Chilperic. In this 
context, she believes Bergakker should be reassessed with the remaining finds of 
the Frankish territory, the brooches from CHARNAY and CHEHERY, as well as the 
ARLON Box. She argues that the scabbard mount might have been deposited by 
native soldiers or Batavian veterans as a votive gift to Hurstrga or possibly a succes- 
sor god/goddess. Her second option is that the deposit might have belonged to a 
local smith and represents a collection intended for recycling purposes. 

Vennemann (1999, p. 156) describes the object as “carrying our first full-length 
runic inscription in the Gothic language”, but omits the explanation of how a Gothic 
text may appear in the former Germania Secunda around AD 450. 

Seebold (1999, p. 173) suggests that the inscriber was a bilingual, former Ger- 
manic legionary in the Roman army, who was as such able to compose a text in 
Anglo-Frisian and Latin. 

Odenstedt (1999, p. 173) interprets the inscription as the work of a possibly 
“former Germanic legionary in the Roman army” who, as a bilingual speaker, would 
be able to compose a mixed-language inscription to express his feelings, the “pride 
of owning a good weapon”. 

Bammesberger (1999, p. 185) argues that the text could be composed in any 
WGmc predecessor of OHG or OE as well as OF ris. 

Based on the Roman origin of the scabbard mount, Quak (1999, p. 175) assumes 
that the owner may have been a Germanic soldier in the Roman military, which had 
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experienced a strong Germanisation during the 4 century. Another possibility is 
that the object was inscribed as a piece of booty. 

Malzahn (1998, p. 98) concludes that there is ‘[...] no contradiction between an 
East Gmc inscription of Frankish provenance with a runographical affiliation to- 
wards the Weser area when considering the mobility of people and goods during 
the Migration Age’ (transl. [LK]). 

Mees (2002, p. 26) considers the object to be the “oldest testament of the Dutch 
language”. 

Griinzweig (2009, p. 168-169) argues in favour of an East Gmc dialect on a scab- 
bard mount of probable north-east Gallic provenance. He points to the fact that 
Osthro- and Visigoths had been Roman foederati under Theodosius I in AD380/382 
and provides epigraphic evidence for Goths in the service of the Roman army. The 
inscribed scabbard mount could have reached the Frankish area as part of a booty 
once the Vandals and Alans invaded the Gallic Province in AD 406. 


IV Varia 


IV.1 Extra-Lingustic Signs and Decoration 

A zig-zag line is carved at the end of inscription. This is described as a “decorative 
space-filler” by Looijenga (Bosman/Looijenga 1999, p. 10) and Seebold (1999, 
p. 167). The double-lining of the <V> and the s-rune may be considered to have 
mainly a decorative function. 


IV.2 Analogies 

Scabbard Mounts with Runic Inscriptions: VIMOSE [KJ23, DR207a, KIEL s. v. VIMOSE; 
ca. AD 210-260], CHESSELL DOWN [OERC17, ca. AD 525-550], EICHSTETTEN [Kiel 
s.v. EICHSTETTEN; ca. 510-590], BOPFINGEN [Kiel s. v. BOPFINGEN; no date]. 


Inscriptions with hapu-: STROM Whetstone [KJ50, KIEL s. v. STROM, no date], GUM- 
MARP [DR358, KJ95, KIEL s. v. GUMMARP, no date], STENTOFTEN [DR357, KJ96, KIEL 
s.v. STENTOFTEN, no date], ISTABY Stone [KJ98, DR359, KIEL s. v. ISTABY; no date], 
KJ@LEVIG Stone [KJ75, NI@R19, KIEL s. v. KJOLEVIG; no date]. 


Runic inscriptions with bewaz-: THORSBERG Chape [KJ20, DR7, KIEL s.v. THORS- 
BERG; ca. AD 160-240], ILLERUP 3 [KIEL s.v. ILLERUP 3; ca. AD 200-210], 
VALSFJORD (KJ55, NIz@R28; KIEL s. v. VALSFJORD; ca. no date). 


Double-Lining in Runic Inscriptions: GALLEHUS [KJ43, DR12, KIEL s. v. GALLEHUS]; 
@DEMOTLAND Amulet [KJ29, nt. 2, NIlzR17, KIEL s.v. @DEMOTLAND; no date,], 
KRAGEHUL [KJ27, DR196, KIEL s.v. KRAGEHUL; ca. AD 400-500], BRITSUM 
[OFRC17]. 
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Potentially East Gmc/Gothic Inscriptions: DAHMSDORF [KJ32, KIEL s.v. DAHMS- 
DORF; ca. AD 210-290], KOVEL [KJ33, KIEL s. v. KOVEL; ca. AD 210-290], MOS [KJ34, 
KIEL s. v. MOS; ca. AD 160-240]. 


IV.3 Maps, Pictures, Drawings etc. 


Fig. 40: Snippets of the supposed h-rune © Museum Het Valkhof Nijmegen. 
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Fig. 41: WIJINALDUM B Gold Pendant, obverse and reverse © Fries Museum Leeuwarden. 


| Object 


1.1 Name and Catalogue Number 
WIJNALDUM B, Wijnaldum Gold Pendant, Id. No. 2007-II-578. 


1.2 Present Location 
Fries Museum, Leeuwarden, Province Friesland (Netherlands). 


1.3 Description of Object 

The 2cm long object has been described as an omega-shaped pendant made of 
sheet gold (Goldblechanhdnger) with a border and central loop of beaded wire (cp. 
Nicolay 2014, p. 83). The decoration shows anthropomorphic features in form of a 
human face on the obverse: three strands of beaded-wire have been attached 
around the edges of the hanger and spiral inwards so as to form hair locks. Another 
beaded wire strand forms eyes and possibly a long, protruding nose. The reverse 
remains undecorated with the exception of the runic inscription. 
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1.4 Material, Size, Condition/State of Object 

Gold and beaded wire, ca. 2 cm in length, weight 0.9 g (cp. Zijstra/Looijenga 1992, 
p. 100; Nicolay 2014, p. 86). The object appears in a good state, the reverse seems 
slightly scratched and worn. 


1.5 Date and Place of Discovery 

The pendant is a stray find and was found in the village-terp Wijnaldum (Province 
Friesland, 5G-72) by an amateur archaeologist using a metal detector in autumn 
1990 (cp. Looijenga 1991a, p. 12; 2003a, p. 323). Even though the object is unassoci- 
ated and unstratified, a settlement context can be assumed according to Nicolay 
(2014, p. 81): most stray finds derive from the northern coastal area of the Nether- 
lands, where there is a “near-absence of grave goods of precious material”. Sup- 
porting evidence for this hypothesis was found in the excavations of the terp 
Wijnaldum-‘Tijtsma’, where precious metal objects were found as stray finds distrib- 
uted across the settlement area. 


1.6 Date and Method of Dating 

It was dated to ca. 600 by Looijenga (1996a, p. 99; 2003a, p. 323). Nicolay (2014, p. 83, 
Tab. 4.3) assumes a dating to the second half of the 6 century (ca. AD 550-600) 
based on stylistic parallels from Frankish and Alemannic burials. 


1.7 Provenance 
This type of pendant is known from female graves of the 6 century in Middle Franco- 
nia, Germany (Thalmassing), Alemannic grave-fields in South-West Germany (Truch- 
telfingen and Kirchheim unter Teck), as well as East Gothic cemeteries in Lombardy 
in northern Italy (Nocera Umbra, Perugia), according to Looijenga (1991, p. 12; 2003a, 
p. 323). Looijenga assumes, with reference to Werner (1935, pl. 15, pp. 90, 53, 75), that 
it “appears the kind of pendant is Lombardic”, i.e. is of (East-)Mediterranean origin. 
Thalmassing grave 99 (Werner 1935, No. 26, M 94, pl. 15B; Dannheimer 1962, 
pl.13, 8-11) in Hiltpoltstein, Middle Franconia, is a female grave with i.a. four ome- 
ga-shaped or blossom/bell-formed (glockenfoérmig, bliitenkelchformig) plated gold 
pendants (Goldblechanhdnger) with contour-emphasizing filigree decoration; the 
corrugated loops are attached separately. The grave has been dated to post AD 578 
based on a Triens restrike mint with a degrated cross (Stufenkreuz) by Werner (1935), 
which corresponds with his group IV (cp. Werner 1935, p. 90, 53, 75; Dannheimer 
1962, p. 63). Also the gold jewellery collection from richly furnished Alemannic 
graves of the grave field Kirchheim unter Teck, Esslingen, Baden-Wiirttemberg, oc- 
cupied from the second half of the 5" century until ca. 700, includes three omega- 
shaped and looped gold pendants with attached spiral filigree decoration dating to 
the middle of the 6" century. The pendants are associated with persons of outstand- 
ing wealth, discernible from the first half of the 6 century onwards and openly 
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identified as Christian from 600 onwards (cp. Christlein 1978, p. 154, pl. 91, No. 216). 
Single finds from Nordendorf I (Trier 2002, pl. 124,19. 20, pl. 229, 8.9) also feature 
blossom-formed pendants with pointy ends and attached spiral filigree, but Trier 
(2002, p. 60) is uncertain about possible analogies. Grave 17 from the Lombardic 
grave-field in Nocera Umbra (Perugia, Italy) is a richly furnished female burial, 
which contains a pearl necklace consisting of violet amethysts, 8 volute-formed gold 
pendants with filigree decoration and corrugated loops, round gold pearls and drop- 
formed pearls (Hegewisch et al. 2008, p. 379-280, Catalogue 189/3). These pendants 
are most similar to WIJNALDUM B in their anthropomorphic features, which might 
lead to the assumption that the Wijnaldum pendant may also have been part of a 
collier. 

Nicolay (2014, p. 83) summarizes that similar pendants are known from Frankish 
and Alemannic burials, dating to the second half of the 6" century. Filigree-decorated 
jewellery continued in the northern periphery of the Frankish kingdom into the first 
half of the 7 century, as indicated by looped ornaments in the Wieuwerd hoard. 


Il Inscription 


Il.1 Location and Execution of the Runes 

The inscription is incised onto the back of the pendant and runs horizontally from 
top to bottom. The characters are not easy to discern due to their fineness and the 
uneven surface of the pendant’s reverse side. They must have been executed with 
a very fine instrument, possibly a pin. 


1.2 Direction and Arrangement of Writing 

The inscription runs top to bottom, starting from the loop of the pendant in recto- 
grade direction towards the protruding extensions of the pendant. That way, the 
pendant has to be held sideways in order for the inscription to be legible. 
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Il.3 Shapes and Sound Values of Runes 


Fig. 42: WIJNALDUM B, reverse (© Fries Mueseum Leeuwarden); Schematic drawing 
and Master-Transliteration [LK]. 


Ri,Nh: Single-barred h (cp. Looijenga 1996a, p. 99; 2003a, p. 323). Looijenga 
points out that this single-barred h is unique in runic OFris and Continen- 
tal inscriptions, which opens the possibility of a foreign inscription or a 
non-Frisian rune-carver. In the English tradition, single-barred h is, how- 
ever, used especially in the early period up to the end of the 7 c., i.e. on 
the CAISTOR-BY-NORWICH Astragalus [OERC13]. 

R3, w: The wynn-rune is drawn in one stroke; the pocket is not closed. 


Il Text 


IlI.1 Discussion 


Autopsy Master-Transliteration Interpretation 
16.11.2017 Niwi Pre-OHG/Pre-OS or Frankish hiwi, i-stem, g/dsf. 
[LK] (< Gmc *hiwa-, ‘relative, spouse, family’) 


‘(belongs to) the spouse’ or ‘(for) the spouse’ 


Graphemics: The short inscription is difficult to decipher on the uneven surface of 
the pendant’s reverse. However, the single-barred h can be confirmed from sight 
and remains unique in the OFRC. 


Etymology: Two etymological derivations have been presented: (i) Looijenga (2003a, 
Diiwel 1998): IE root ki- > PrGmc *xiwan > Gmc hiva-, hivanm. ‘relative, spouse, 
household member,’ OFris hiona pl. ‘spouses’, OE hiwa f., OHG hiwo m., hiwa f. 
‘spouse’ [Pokorny I 1989, p. 540, Falk/Torp 1979, p. 88] (ii) Findell (2012): IE root ki-, 
kie- > PTGmc *xewjan > Gmc hivia ‘colour, mould’, Goth. hivi n. ‘appearance’, OE hiw, 
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heow n. ‘appearance, form, colour’ [Falk/Torp 1979, p. 88-89]. Later attestations in 
OHG support option (i), as they provide evidence for PNs deriving from PrGmc *xiwan, 
i.e. Hiuo ‘spouse’, prototheme in Hiuperht (9 c.) and Hiuorin (8 c.), cp. Férstemann 
(1966, p. 846). LaN (1987, p. 431) only lists runic evidence from MELDORF (hiwi, un- 
certain reading, ?possibly ornaments) and ARSTAD (hiwigar, uncertain interpreta- 
tion, possibly ‘the domestic one’, ‘the smooth one’, ?reference to rune-master). 


Morphology: The inflectional ending -i suggests an OS/OHG i-stem, f. form, either 
g/dsf. or n/apf. (cp. Krahe II 1957, § 15), or Frankish/ODu i-stem, g/dsf. or n/apf (cp. 
Quak 1992, p. 89). Even though formally possible, the n/ap. forms are semantically 
unlikely and unprecedented in single-word inscriptions. Pre-OE or Pre-OFris forms 
are excluded as they do not feature inflectional -i in their respective paradigms (cp. 
Bremmer 2009, § 108, i-stems endings have been remodelled according to the 0-stem 
declination, inflectional suffix dropped after long-stemmed syllabic nouns; Camp- 
bell 1959, § 603). 


The omega-shaped pendant is singular in its form within the pendant and coin- 
pendant finds from the coastal area of the Northern Netherlands (cp. Nicolay 2014, 
p. 82-86). More common are crescent- or kidney-shaped pendants and round pen- 
dants, often decorated with garnets (cp. Cornjum pendant with garnet studs and 
interlace and triple filigree, Wijnaldum-‘Tijtsma’ crescent-shaped sheet gold pen- 
dants). Typologically, the pendant can be placed within the Alemannic, Frankish 
and Lombardic regions, which is also supported by the linguistic evidence of the 
inscription (probably Pre-OHG/OS or Frankish). Based on this analysis, the inscrip- 
tion does not belong into the Frisian Runic Corpus. 


II.2 Text Categories and Pragmatics 
Depending on the case attribution, hiwi may either be classified as an (i) implicit 
owner’s formula 1c, or (ii) benefactor’s formula 1d, both single-word inscription types. 


Structure: (i) NP [f PNgen], ‘(belongs to) PN’; (ii) NP [m/f PNacc/datl, ‘(for) PN’. 


II.3_ Previous Transliterations and Interpretations 


Author Transliteration Interpretation 


1 Zijstra/Looijenga (1992, p. 99) hi or hri[so] or thiri PN hari or hariso or thiri 


2 Page (2001, p. 528) hiwi related meaning to ‘family, 
household’ 
3 Looijenga (1991, p. 12; hiwi proper noun, i-stem, dsf. 


1996, p. 99; 2003a, p. 323) ‘to the mater familias’ 
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(continued) 


Author Transliteration Interpretation 

4 Diiwel (1998, p. 28; hiwi ‘mater familias’, with reference 
2007, p. 171; 2008, p. 87) to Meldorf fibula 

5 Findell (2012, p. 67, No. 88) hiwi ?PN or byname Hiu(w)i ‘beauty’ 


or ‘beautiful, shapely’ 


I11.4 Previous Readings and Interpretations 

(1) Zijstra/Looijenga (1992, p. 99-100) relate the inscription to the MELDFORF fibula 
and argue for a well-known etymon as in Goth heiwa-frauja ‘lord of the house’, 
reconstructing *hiwa ‘family member, wife’ (cp. OHG hiwa, hiwo ‘wife’, ‘husband’). 
They compare the inscription to hiwigaR on the ARSTAD stone [KJ58, NI@R15, KIEL 
s.v. ARSTAD, ca. 390-590], which they translate as byname ‘the domestic’, Lat. civi- 
cus. They analyse the inscription as Pt-Norse dsf. ‘for Hiwi’. With regards to the 
anthropomorphic form of the hanger, they argue for a meaning of ‘mater familias’ 
as the ‘stem-mother’, and a symbol of fertility. 


(2) Page (2001, p. 528) relates the inscription hiwi to the semantic complex ‘family, 
household’ (cp. OE hiwan, ‘members of a household’, OE/OS hiwian ‘to marry’, Goth 
heiwa-frauja ‘householder’, but refrains from presenting a grammatical analysis. 


(3) Looijenga (1992b; 1996, p. 99; 2003a, p. 324) analyses hiwi as a proper noun, 
hiwi i-stem, dsf., ‘to the mater familias’, cp. OS and OHG hiwa f. n-stem, ‘spouse’; 
cp. also OS hiwiski ‘family’, OS hiwian ‘to marry’. The inscription on the MELDORF 
brooch (dated ca. 50 AD) can be read as hiwi, which according to Diiwel/Gebiihr 
(1981, p. 12) is a “fairly well-known etymon, which occurs, for instance, in Gothic 
heiwa-frauja ‘landlord, master of the house’”. The ARSTAD stone [KJ58, Nl@R15, 
KIEL s. v. ARSTAD, ca. 390-590] has an inscription hiwigaR a-stem, nsm., ‘one with 
strong familial ties’ (cp. Antonsen 1975, p. 34-5). 


(4) Diiwel (1998, p. 28; 2008, p. 87) presents Looijenga’s earlier transliteration and 
interpretation and refers to parallel evidence on the MELDORF fibula, which was 
also extensively covered by him in earlier publications. Diiwel/Gebiihr (1981, 2001) 
present different interpretation scenarios for MELDORF (the runic or Latin character 
of the inscription is still disputed), one is hiwi, i-stem, dsf. ‘for H.’ (< Gmc *hiwa, 
‘spouse, household member’), a possible reference to the function of ‘mater familias’. 


(5) Findell (2012, p. 67) undertakes a new interpretation and relates hiwi to PrGmc 
*xewjan > Goth hiwi ‘form, appearance’ (cp. ON hy ‘down’, OE hiw ‘form, shape, 
appearance; colour, beauty’. OHG or OS forms are not attested but he reconstructs 
*hiuwi by analogy with PrGmc *neujaz (> OHG/OS niuwi ‘new’). He then assumes a 
PN or byname Hiu(w)i ‘beauty’ from ‘beautiful, shapely’. From a semantic point of 
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view, Findell remains skeptical, as onomastic evidence referring to form is practically 
non-existent (except for ON Ullr, < *wulbur ‘splendour’). If assuming the meaning 
‘beauty’, this semantic field is known in name elements such as OHG fladi ‘cleanness, 
beauty’, in both proto- and deuterothemes (i.e. first and second name elements, i.e. 
Flatberta 8 c., cp. Férstemann 1966, p. 509). Conclusively, he rejects his *xewjan 
hypothesis in favour for the “equally plausible but better attested” and derivation 
from *xiwan. 


II1I.5 Previous Conclusions on Text and Object 

Previous assessments by Looijenga (1996a, 2003a) and Diiwel (1998, 2008) drew 
parallels to the MELDORF Fibula inscription and agreed on a possible Pre-OHG/ 
Pre-OS or Frankish origin for the inscription. The pendant was associated with 
Alemannic and Lombardic omega-shaped pendants and other looped, round and 
crescent-/kidney-shaped pendants found in the Frisian region, i.e. Wieuwerd 
hoard (cp. Nicolay 2014, p. 68-72). 


IV Varia 


IV.1 Extra-Lingustic Signs and Decoration 
Anthropomorphic features on the front of the pendant, see 1.3. 


IV.2 Analogies 


Textual references: MELDORF Fibula (Rollenkappenfibel) [KIEL, s.v. MELDORF], 
Dithmarschen, Schleswig-Holstein, ca. 1-150, hiwi (cp. Diiwel/Gebiihr 1981, 2001; 
Diiwel 1981, 2007). ARSTAD Stone [KJ58; NIzR15], Rogaland, Norway, ca. 390-590, 
hiwigaz (cp. Krause 1966, Antonsen 1975). 


IV.3 Maps, Pictures, Drawings etc. 
Zijstra (1991), No. 79, pLVII; Zijstra/Looijenga (1992), fig.1, 3 (b/w); Besteman et al. 
(1992, p. 35, b/w); Nicolay (2014, p. 84), fig. 4.24.1 (col.). 
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OFRC15: BORGHAREN Belt Buckle 


Fig. 43: BORGHAREN Belt Buckle, obverse © Centre Céramique Maastricht. 


| Object 


1.1 Name and Catalogue Number 
BORGHAREN Belt Buckle, Id. No. 1999.MAPS.G / 7-1-46. 


1.2 Present Location 
Centre Céramique Maastricht, Prov. Limburg (Netherlands). 


1.3 Description of Object 

The belt buckle consists of an elongated, oval loop and a shield-on-tongue pin, 
which flanks a triangular fitting adjusted with three round rivets; the fitting finishes 
in a violin-shaped end (cp. Looijenga 2003b, p. 390, Dijkman 2003, p. 216). The deco- 
ration consists of a band of wafered triangles (Dreieckspunzen) running around the 
edges of the fitting. The iron shield-on-tongue (Dornschild) may have been decorated 
with a mask, which is lost through corrosion. Parallels are known from grave 25, 
Normée, La Tempete, Dep. Marne, France (cp. Menghin 1983, p. 263, No. 118) and 
buckles from Belgium and the Rhineland (Siegmund 1996, p. 698, B6hner 1958 II, 
pl. 39). According to Siegmund’s (1996, p. 698) chronology, this buckle type 5, a 
shield-on-tongue buckle with triangular fitting (Schilddornschnalle mit trianguldrem 
Laschenbeschlag), came into use from the third quarter of the sixth century AD on- 
wards as part of the male accessories (cp. Siegmund 1996, p. 698, Siegmund 1999, 
p. 171). The type 5 belt width measures ca. 2.5-3.5 cm. Siegmund’s type 5 corre- 
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sponds to Béhner’s (1958, p. 184-187) type B3 and is dated to phase III (6 c.). The 
closest parallel to BORGHAREN is a buckle from Welschbillig (Trier), grave 11 (cp. 
Bohner 1958 II, pl. 39, 1a), which features a same triangular fitting with punched 
decoration and three rivets. The buckle stems from a richly adorned male grave at 
Welschbillig cemetery, which was built within the remnants of a Roman villa (in 
use until the early 5" c., possibly as an imperial fort). 

In contrast to women, who wore belts furnished with girdle hangers, men most- 
ly only wore a leather pouch on their hip-belts for the transport of knives, tweezers, 
tools for fire making and coins (cp. Siegmund 1999, p. 171). Two further belt buckles 
were found in the grave (see I.7). 


1.4 Material, Size, Condition/State of Object 

Bronze, iron pin (Dijkmann 2003, p. 229, Looijenga 2003a, p. 322). Length: 6.5 cm, 
width 3.1cm. It is generally in good condition, despite the corroded iron needle 
(pers. corr. Dr Dijkman 20. 05. 2017). 


1.5 Date and Place of Discovery 

The belt buckle was a grave find (Grave 7) from a small Merovingian linear cemetery 
(Reihengrdaberfeld) close to Borgharen (Prov. Limburg, Netherlands), which came to 
light during excavations in September 1999 conducted by the Dienst Stadsontwikke- 
ling en Grondzaken of the city of Maastricht. According to Dijkman (2003, p. 212), 
the site, known as Pasestraat, Op de Stein, is situated on the east bank of the river 
Maas, north of Maastricht, between the villages of Borgharen and Itteren, exactly 
on the highest point between the two villages at a maximum altitude of 45 m. It 
was used as ploughland in recent years. Dijkman was in charge of the project ‘De 
Maaswerken’, a cooperation between the Ministry of Transport, the Public Works 
and Water Management of the Province Limburg and the Ministry of Agriculture, 
Nature Management and Fisheries, and he lead the second excavation on this site 
in 1999. The first excavation took place in 1995, when the grave field and four graves 
had been discovered during dyke and redevelopment works and were partly exca- 
vated. The small Merovingian cemetery contained only 9 inhumation burials of at 
least 13 deceased, and clustered around a hypocaust, a heating-system of a Roman 
bath-building, within the remains of a Roman villa. The runic inscription from 
Grave 7 was discovered by the conservator Paul Rossél, and was first autopsied in 
November 2000 and subsequently published in 2001 by T. Looijenga. Since then, 
further excavations under the direction of R. C. G. M. Lauwerier in 2012 (MABO-12, 
51698) revealed more graves, adding up to a total of 24 inhumations within the area 
of the Roman villa, 15 of which were recovered. C14-dating conducted on the finds 
led to a dating of the cemetery’s occupancy from the middle of the 6" to the 
7 century (cp. Lauwerier/Kort 2014, p. 6). 
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1.6 Date and Method of Dating 

According to Looijenga (2001, p. 12) the buckle can be dated to around AD 600 or 
the early 7“ century. Looijenga (2003a, p. 322) later limited the date to the third 
quarter of the 6th century for typological reasons. For the dating of the grave, the 
associated finds can serve as indicators. The tremissis from grave 8 provides the 
terminus post quem AD 550-585 for the deposition; weapons and glass objects date 
between AD 575-625, which leads to the conclusion that the man was buried along 
with his grave goods around AD 600 (cp. Looijenga 2003b, p. 390, Dijkman 2003, 
p. 218). This is in line with typological dating of the buckle according to B6hner’s 
(1958) type B3 (Phase III, AD 525-600) and Siegmund’s (1996) type 5 (third quarter 
of the 6 c.), cp. above I.3. 


1.7 Provenance 

The belt buckle derives from a shallow grave (NW-SW orientated, head in SW) with 
a wooden coffin, which contained the skeleton of a man (individual 11) between 
fifty and sixty years old with a leg fracture (cp. Dijkman 2003, p. 216, Lauwerier/ 
Kort 2014, p. 103). Underneath the man’s grave, an earlier burial of a young female 
(grave 8), aged fifteen to twenty was located, which was disturbed by the later one. 
A bronze gold-plated silver coin found in the underlying grave 8 sets a terminus 
post quem for the male burial from grave 7: the pseudo-imperial tremissis is dated 
between 550-585 AD (cp. Dijkman 2003, p. 218). 


Grave Goods (Dijkman 2003, p. 216-217, see also fig. 8): Iron axe (A), long iron sword 
(B), iron buckle plate (C), short iron dagger (D), iron belt buckle (E), iron spearhead 
(F), iron umbo (G), two iron arrowheads (H), a fire-iron (I), green-glass bottle (G), 
green-glass plate (N), small blue-glass goblet (K), bronze belt buckles and belt-fit- 
tings plated with tin (H-J, M), bronze strips from a wooden bucket (0). 

Further grave goods had been placed around the man’s body: an iron shield 
boss and an iron handle, of which the umbo must have been attached to the wooden 
shield with bronze rivets were located at the man’s feet (dated to the last quarter of 
the 6 c.), a spatha, a double-edged sword, next to his right arm and pointing to- 
wards his feet (dated to ca. 7 c.), a scramasax next to his left arm, pointing towards 
the man’s head (dated to the 7 c.) and two additional arrowheads. Based on the 
grave goods, especially the rare and outstanding glass bottles, grave 7 is classed as 
Christlein’s (1973) ‘quality group C’, a wealthy aristocrat’s grave. 

Regarding the buckle’s provenance, Dr Dijkman (pers. cor. 05.10. 2017) argues 
that “regarding the location of Maastricht, BOBO is probably a Frank, so his belt 
buckle is Frankish too”. 
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Il Inscription 


Il.1 Location and Execution of the Runes 

Looijenga (2001, p. 12) states that the runes are “clearly readable”. They are carved 
onto the front of the buckle, which is unusual within the runic writing tradition, 
where examples of this practice are rare (i.e. frontal inscription on the PFORZEN 
Belt Buckle, Ostallgéu, Germany; cp. Bammesberger 1999). As the inscription is, 
however, very finely cut and shows no signs of embellishment, tracing or accentua- 
tion, it would have still been hard to detect on first sight despite its prominent 
position on a belt fitting. 


1.2 Direction and Arrangement of Writing 

The runes run from left to write and are scratched onto the surface of the buckle 
plate, at its broadest width. They fill out the blank undecorated zone of the plate in 
height; there is more space after the inscription. 


Il.3 Shapes and Sound Values of Runes 


Fig. 44: Inscription bobo ©Centre Céramique Maastricht; Schematic drawing 
and Master-Transliteration [LK]. 


R1, 3: bB These b-runes have their pockets set “far apart” (Looijenga (2003a, 
p. 322, 2003b, p. 391), as paralleled on Continental inscriptions, i.e. 
SCHWANGAU S-fibula (Bavaria), NEUDINGEN Wood-Stick, Ale- 
mannia (Opitz 1981), ENGERS Bow-fibula, Rheinland-Pfalz (015), 
WEIMAR Bronze Belt Buckle, Thiiringen (051). Evidence for this 
form may be attested in the early OERC, i.e. CAISTOR-BY-NORWICH 
Brooch [OERC14]. 
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R2, 4: Ofupark X Looijenga (2003a, p. 323, 2003b, p. 391) argues that the Op ,an-rune 
also shows “typical ‘Continental’ features of carving”, as the X-form 
was first engraved and then topped off with a ‘roof’, cp. NORDEN- 
DORF I Bow-Bibula (Bavaria) and WEINGARTEN S-Fibula (Baden- 
Wiirttemberg). 


Ill Text 


Ill.1 Discussion 


Autopsy Master-Transliteration Interpretation 
Not available. bgbz Monothematic PN, (Pre-)OHG/OS or Frankish Bobo, 
n-stem, nsm. 


Graphemics: Both rune-forms cannot be used as decisive evidence for a Continental 
provenance of the inscription, as they are also attested in the Pre-OE (cp. Waxenber- 
ger 2017a). Diagnostic OFris runes are not present. 


Etymology: Nedoma (2004, p. 248, option ii, see below) and Findell (2012, p. 109) 
both argue for a possible derivation from PrGmc *bob6n/bdban (> ON bdfi, ‘knave, 
rogue’, MLG bove, ‘scam, scoundrel’, MHG buobe ‘boy, servant’). Pokorny I (1989, 
p. 163-164) analyses the following forms as hypocoristic, short forms for ‘brother’ 
(Goth brépar, Olce brodir, OHG bruoder, OE bropor): OE MN bofa, bdja (> ModE boy), 
Norw. dial. boa ‘brother’, OHG buole, MHG buole ‘relative, lover’, MLG bole ‘brother, 
relative’ [Falk/Torp 1979, p. 272, Kluge 1989, p. 110, s. v. Bube]. The parallel feminine 
form boba, Pre-OHG PN Boba, n-stem nsf., is attested on the BAD KROZINGEN Disc 
Brooch (cp. Nedoma 2004, LNo. 26, Findell 2012, No. 7). The long stem vowel /o:/ 
can be reconstructed based on the later Frankish and OHG diphthong forms, such 
as Buoba (8 c.). The name is attested twice in Gregory’s Historia Francorum (6" c.) 
with reference to the son of Mummolinus, bridesman of Rigunthis, daughter of Chil- 
peric (d. 584); the Anglo-Saxon cognate is OE Bob(b)a (cp. Férstemann 1966, p. 318, 
LaN 1987, p. 317-319). 


Morphology: According to Kaufmann (1965, p. 132) and Nedoma (2004, p. 246), the 
sound structure of the PN is remarkable due to its consonant harmony /bVb-/ and 
the weak (?unproductive) ability to form compounds. Therefore, Pre-OHG Bobo (cp. 
OS Bovo, OHG Buobo) is considered to be a special, onomastic form, a ‘Lallname’, 
possibly a reduplicated form of ‘brother’, deriving from Gmc *baban, boban, con- 
structed in an analogous way to Lat. piipus < puer ‘child’ (cp. Kaufmann’s (1965, 
p. 128) definition of ‘Lallnamen’ as a result of an “[...] adaption of the word to the 
lalling of a child”). The assumption that Bobo represents a hypocoristic, short form 
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of a bithematic PN, as suggested in Férstemann (1966, p. 317, Bobo from *Bodobert) 
seems unlikely, as alliterating name elements (B-b-) were avoided in short forms 
(cp. Kaufmann 1965, p. 132, cp. Lallname Type c) Bob-). Lallnamen are constructions 
characterized by reduction, iteration and derivation, and may include phonetically 
simplified forms such as Uffo 9 c. (*Ulfo > Uffo, contact assimilation). Bobo on 
BORGHAREN is not an isolated runic occurrence, as further evidence for onomastic 
Lallname constructions derives from the southern Gmc inscription (see above, III.2). 
Regarding the PN’s formation, Nedoma (2004, p. 246-247) proposes three options: 
(i) isolated, shortened stem {BO} + reduplication {B} and derivation with n-suffix, 
i.e. bob-a f. bob-o m., (ii) semantic morphological cognate Bobo as a possible an- 
cestor of late attested appellative MHG buobe m. ‘boy, servant, farm hand’, MLG 
bove m. ‘boy, scoundrel’, (iii) original byname (Ubername) bobo as a neologism 
with possible reference to a speech impediment of the person (derisive nickname or 
“echoname” if onomatopoetic Bob6 is assumed). 

The inflectional suffix -o /o/ renders a wk. n-stem, nsm. form in OS/OHG (cp. 
OE -a, OFris -a, Goth -a, ON -e; Krahe II 1957, §27) and in ODu, i.e. Frankish (cp. 
Quak 1992b, p. 85). 


From the linguistic perspective, the inscription points towards a Pre-OHG/OS or 
Frankish origin: the inflectional suffix -o excludes a Pre-OE/Pre-OFris interpretation 
(cp. male n-stem forms Pre-OFris hada [SCHWEINDORF, OFRC9], early OE luda, 
[CAISTOR-BY-NORWICH Brooch, OERC14]). Typologically, the buckle and fitting are 
in accordance with the Frankish belt traditions of the late 6"*/early 7™ c. as conjec- 
tured by the find spot in a closed grave context of a Merovingian row grave-field 
near Maastricht. The find-spot lies in the vicinity of Herstal, a later Frankish-Caro- 
lingian residence of Pippin III (d. 768), and in the Austrasian part of Francia (cp. 
van Caenegem 1975, p. 228). Based on the linguistic and typological analysis, this 
object should be excluded from the OFRC as it clearly belongs to a Merovingian/ 
Frankish runic sub-corpus. 


III.2 Text Categories and Pragmatics 

In accordance with Nedoma (2004, p. 245), the inscription is a single-word, simple 
name formula la on the front-side of the belt fitting. The nominative case allows 
the reference to a supposed owner, carver, donor, beneficiary or maker. 


Structure: NP [m/PNyom], single-word inscription type, simple name formula 1a. 
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l11.3 Previous Transliterations and Interpretations 


Author Transliteration Interpretation 
1 Looijenga (2001, p. 12; 2003a, p. 322; bobo PN Bobo 
2003b, p. 391; 2003c, p. 233-234) 
2 Nedoma (2004, p. 245; 2007, p. 318) bobo Pre-OHG (Frank.) Bobo, 
n-stem, nsm. 
3 Riibekeil (2014, p. 84-85) bobo PN Bobo 
4  Waxenberger (2017a, p. 104) bgbg Non-(Pre)-OFris PN 


ll1.4 Previous Readings and Interpretations 

(1) Looijenga (2001, p. 12-13; 2003a, p. 323; 2003b, p. 391) relates the PN Bobo to the 
Merovingian noble mentioned in Gregory of Tour’s Historia Francorum as the son of 
Mummolinus and a retainer of King Chilperic (cp. LaN 1987, p. 144). This attested 
Bobo might have been involved in the murder of Clovis and is also said to have 
escorted Chilperic’s daughter Rigunthis to Spain for her marriage with King Recarede 
of the Visigoths. According to Reichert (pers. com. with Looijenga), short names such 
as Bobo “explode in Merovingian times among Franks, Visigoths, and later they 
spread further” (Looijenga 2001, p. 13; 2003b, p. 392). Looijenga concludes that the 
deceased may have been a Frankish soldier (miles), which is in accordance with the 
find-spot in vicinity of the Merovingian power centre Herstal. It is also plausible, as 
runic knowledge can be attested among the Franks. According to Looijenga (2003a, 
p. 323), Bobo stands in line with other runic short name inscriptions such as Béso 
(FREILAUBERSHEIM, KJ144, 016), Biitbo (WEIMAR I B, KJ147, 050), Dado (WEIN- 
GARTEN II, KJ164, 054), Ado (GAMMERTINGEN, KJ161, 018), Kolo (GRIESHEIM, 
020), Mauo (BOPFINGEN, 07), Leubo (SCHRETZHEIM, KJ156). 


(2) Nedoma (2004, p. 245) reads bobo as Pre-OHG (Frank.) Bobo, a monothematic 
wk. PN, n-stem, nsm. The earliest attestation is found in Gregory of Tour’s Historia 
Francorum VI, 45, dated to the 6" century. Caution should be applied when drawing 
an indiscriminate correspondence between the deceased and the name on the belt 
buckle: The name may identify the belt wearer/owner, as well as its manufacturer, 
contractor or donor. Due to the striking sound structure with consonant harmony 
/bVb-/, the name is not a short-form of a bipartite name, but better described as a 
‘Lallname’ (Nedoma 2004, p. 246; see III.4 DISCUSSION). Further ‘Lallnamen’ are 
attested in Southern Germanic runic inscriptions: boba f. (BAD KROTZINGEN, 
ca. 600), bubo m. (WEIMAR I B, ca. 526-550), dado m. (WEINGARTEN II, ca. 500, 
ASCHEIM III, um 500), and possibly xulo (ARLON, 02; ca. AD 601-633). 


(3) Riibekeil (2014, p. 84-85) summarizes Looijenga’s and Nedoma’s readings: the 
runic forms point to the Alemannic-Bavarian area of the Continental tradition, the 
name is well attested and may correspond to the paranymphus (bridesman) of Chil- 
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perich’s daughter Rigunthis. He takes the inscriptions as an account for the knowl- 
edge of runes in the Merovingian sphere of influence, where the official correspon- 
dence language was Latin. As evidence for (early) the Dutch language, this evidence 
is of “marginal” importance as it points to the early Frankish core area in the South- 
ern Germanic (Alemannic-Bavarian) runic tradition. 


(4) Waxenberger (2017a, p. 104) analyses the inscription from a runo-epigraphical 
perspective in order to find out whether it is consistent with the Pre-OE phonologi- 
cal developments, i.e. sound-changes. She classifies the PN as a n-stem, nsm. form, 
which commonly end in Early OE/Early Runic OFris -a (< *-9 < *PrGmc 6). The suffix 
-Ofupark (n-stem, nsm.) therefore suggests a non-Pre-OFris form. The root vowel -o- 
did not develop from any of the three sound changes leading to Pre-OE /5:/. Waxen- 
berger (2017a, p. 104) concludes that “[...] the rune 6pil used as the root-vowel can- 
not be used as evidence for Continental origin as this rune would also have been 
used in Pre-OE/Pre-OFris if the phoneme in question had derived from Gmc */o:/”. 
However, the inflectional -o makes a Pre-OFris dialect less probable. 


II.5 Previous Conclusions on Text and Object 

Dijkman (2003, p. 216) argues that the name on the belt-fitting can be identified 
with the buried man. He argues that as “[...] the inscription emerges through traces 
of use on the belt buckle, the name will indicate the owner and not the maker of 
this object”. Looijenga (2003a, p. 322) attributes an exceptional role to this Frankish 
inscription as it might point to the genesis and provenance of the southern Merovin- 
gian runic tradition. In argeement with Dijkmann, Looijenga (2003c, p. 235) argues 
that “[b]ecause of the location (Maastricht is close to Herstal, one of the centres of 
Merovingian power), the sumptuous grave gifts, and the name Bobo, we may con- 
clude that the deceased was a Frankish miles. Since he was buried in his family's 
cemetery, he apparently was settled in the region.” Also, Nedoma (2004, 2007) and 
Riibekeil (2014) point to its Frankish connection, but are more cautious in establish- 
ing a direct reference to the deceased. 


IV Varia 


IV.1 Extra-Lingustic Signs and Decoration 
A band of triangular notches runs around the edges of the fitting (see I.3). Further 
runic or decorative carvings cannot be detected from the picture (autopsy required). 


IV.2 Analogies 
Functional reference: PFORZEN Belt Buckle, Ostallgau, Germany, dated to 
ca. AD 540-590 (cp. Bammesberger 1999; also a front-side inscription). 
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Textual reference: BAD KROZINGEN Disc Brooch, boba (cp. Nedoma 2004, LNo. 26, 
Findell 2012, No. 7). 


IV.3 Maps, Pictures, Drawings etc. 
Dijkman (2003), fig. 8 (b/w); Lauwerier/Kort (2014, p. 21), fig. 2.3 (col.). 


Yew Objects 


OFRC16: ARUM Yew Sword 


Fig. 45: ARUM Yew Sword © Fries Museum Leeuwarden. 


| Object 


1.1 Name and Catalogue Number 
ARUM Yew Sword, Id. No. FM 80E-1. 


1.2 Present Location 
Fries Museum, Leeuwarden, Province Friesland (Netherlands). 


1.3 Description of Object 

A yew-wood miniature sword with a rectangular cross-section (blade), which is slight- 

ly bent towards the burnt tip and contracted due to the aerobic preservation condi- 

tions (cp. Arntz/Zeiss 1939, p. 111; Looijenga 1996a, p. 96; 1997, p. 182; 2003a, p. 309). 
The wooden object is unanimously identified as a miniature representation of a 

sword, although the type of sword cannot be determined with certainty due to the 

wood contraction.*#° An identification as a miniature imitation of a Frankish spatha?*¢ 


235 Cosijn (1899, p. 221) refers to the sword erroneously as a houden mes, a wooden knife, which 
was already rejected by Boeles (1906, p. 193) as similar types of knives and daggers are not known 
from the relevant terp-period (6‘*—9" centuries). 

236 A spatha is a double-edged long sword and attested in literary sources from the first century 
AD onwards as the weapon of choice for Germanic warriors (cp. Tacitus Annals, XII, 35, spatha and 
hasta vs. Roman pilum and gladius). According to Menghin (1983, p. 15-6), the average length of a 
5_7'h century spatha was 90 cm, c. 12cm belong to the tetragonal grip (Angel), the haft (Heft) is 
often slanting. The blade measures between 4,5—6 cm, while the edges run parallel until forming a 
blunt point. The cross-section of the blade is often narrowly notched on both sides (beidseitig flach 
gekehit). On average, a spatha weighed between 900-1300g and could be used as a weapon for 
cutting, stabbing and fencing. The design of the grip developed different stylistic forms between 
the 5'"-7 centuries. Additionally, various types of pommels can be differentiated, ranging from 


https: //doi.org/10.1515/9783110728224-011 
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was proposed by Boeles (1898-1899, p. 43; 1906, p. 193; 1927, p. 195; 1951, p. 344— 
345), which is commonly accepted today, while Arntz/Zeiss (1939, p. 111) consider a 
scramaseax”?’ of the 6'*/7"* centuries as model based on the long handgrip. Boeles 
and Arntz/Zeiss agree however on the purely symbolic function of the object; the 
material and the short handle suggest it was not intended for actual use. Metal 
miniature swords dating to the younger Bronze Age (ca. BC 800-500) are known 
from Denmark and Schleswig and are believed to have served for religious purposes 
(cp. Boeles 1898-1899, p. 44).738 

Based on its size and perishable material wood, the sword could also have func- 
tioned as a children’s toy. Wooden toy-swords were common in the early Viking Age 
and in the Middle Ages, besides dolls, horses, birds, boats and spintops (cp. Gabriel 
2005). Sword finds stem from early urban trade centres around the Baltic, i.e. Trond- 
heim, Schleswig, Wolin, Szczecin, Gdansk, Staraja Ladoga, Nowgorod and Opole, 
where beneficial preservation conditions allowed their survival. However, the iden- 
tification of an object as a toy or fabrication with a sacral intention depends on the 
applied criteria, which are often ambiguous. 

With reference to WESTEREMDEN A [OFRC18, cp. I.3], the object may also have 
been used as a weaving-slay, which often formally resembled weapons or were 


zoomorphic designs to simple, pyramid-formed and trapezoid forms of the 6" century, to massive 
bronze and iron forms of the 7 century (cp. Menghin 1983, p. 63). The smaller trapezoid or pyra- 
mid-formed pommels show a distribution in Western and Southern Germany as well as Italy and 
occur in large quantities around 600 AD (cp. Menghin 1983, p. 76). 

237 The single-edged cutting sword is attested in literary sources as semispatha (Isidore, Lex Burgun- 
dis XXXVII), sahs (Waltharius. 1390), uxus (Fredegar, Chronicon, 2,58; 4, 64) and scramasaxus (Gre- 
gor, Hist. Franc. IV, 51), according to Griinzweig (2009, p. 182). The narrow long-sax (schmaler Lang- 
sax) is first attested archaeologically in Migration Age find complexes of the middle of the 5" century, 
measuring between 45-65cm in length and between 3-3.5 cm in width, while smaller sax types 
(kurzer Schmalsax) measure between 30-45 m in length and 2-3 cm in width. The longer variant is 
often found as a secondary weapon in rich West and Central European graves of the late 5" and early 
6" centuries (cp. Griinzweig 2009, p. 183). An eastern nomadic origin is assumed (Werner 1956, p. 43). 
238 This is also supported by Capelle (2002, p. 44-47): Generally, metal miniature objects date back 
to the Bronze Age and were worn as protective amulets on the body. Local find groups can be distin- 
guished for the first millennium in the Roman Imperial period, such as bronze agricultural miniature 
devices in the provincial Roman Rhineland, toilet sets of the Late-Roman Imperial period (scissors, 
knives, tweezers, ear-scoops, awls) in male cremation graves of the Elbe-Germanic area, and minia- 
ture ensembles of the Przeworsk culture and Wielbark culture from the end of the 2"¢ to the early 
34 c, (necklaces, scissors, knives, bowls weapons, and working devices). Weapon miniatures are 
known from Eketorp fort (Oland, Sweden) with an assumed representative function, displaying the 
variety of life within society. Miniature weapons become prominent in the Merovingian Period in 
rowgrave-fields, where they are found characteristically in female burials (cp. Capelle 2002, p. 47). 
They are worn as girdle hangers or hidden in purses. As only men carried weapons, the apotropaic 
character of these miniature objects is emphasized by the evidence from female graves, often in 
combination with valuable jewellery. Ultimately, the decision, whether the object was a profane 
miniature, a symbol with ideal value, an amulet or something entirely different, can only be decid- 
ed contextually and with the help of contemporary literary transmission (cp. Capelle 2002, p. 48). 
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made from reworked spathas (cp. Blanck-Burgess 1997, p. 373-374).”?? In this case, 
the object may have been viewed as a status-symbol, embellished with a runic in- 
scription. 


1.4 Material, Size, Condition/State of Object 
Yew wood, Taxus baccata L. (microscopic analysis conducted by dendrologist Con- 
wentz, cp. Boeles 1898-1899, p. 50; 1906, p. 195; Looijenga 1991c, p. 338). The object 
is slightly bent, burnt at the tip and streaked with fissures due to contraction of the 
wood. The burnt tip is assumed to have been caused by its post-recovery usage as 
a pipe-stuffer (“pijpepeuter”, cp. Boeles 1898-1899, p. 45), but the finder refuted 
this and confirmed the object’s already corrupted condition at the point of discovery 
(cp. Boeles 1906c, p. 193). 

Object length: 24 cm; inscription length: 4.35 cm (Arntz/Zeiss 1939, p. 111, 116; 
1939, p. 113). 


1.5 Date and Place of Discovery 

The object was found in 1895 at the Grauwe Kat terp below Arum (Wonseradeel, 
Friesland, NL) by the skipper Wieger Sijtsma, where it was contained 15 feet in the 
ground in the black modder layer of terp soil (cp. Boeles 1898-1899, p. 42; Boeles 
1906c, p. 192-2; 1951, p. 348). It was acquired by the Fries Museum in December 1895, 
together with a bead and a spindle-whorl (cp. Boeles 1899, p. 210).7“° According to 
the finder, the sword was associated with some animal bones, but an archaeological 
investigation was never launched to confirm this. P. C.J. A. Boeles discovered the 
runes in 1898 and announced the find in the Nederlandsche Spectator on June 12, 
1899 (Boeles 1899) before finally preparing its first publication (Boeles 1898-1899). 


1.6 Date and Method of Dating 

As too little information is recorded regarding the find circumstances, the object’s 
immediate context and stratification, the dating is mostly based on typological and/ 
or linguistic arguments. Boeles (1906, p. 193; 1927, p. 195; 1951, p. 348, 590) sets a 
wider time frame from the 6" to the 9 centuries, but later attributes it to the middle 
until the end of the third terp period [= AD 400-750], ca. AD 550-650. Grienberger 
(1910, p. 397) argues for ca. AD 650, contemporary to the sceatta circulation. Arntz/ 


239 This function may be supported by the possibly associated finds, a spindle-whorl and pearl 
(see find history, I.5). However, the find reports are ambiguous about Mr Sijtsma’s collection, as to 
whether it was composed of unrelated or associated finds. Therefore, this argument cannot be taken 
as decisive. 

240 This is the only reference to the bead and spindle-whorl by Boeles. Whether these objects were 
found in association with the stick or were unrelated and sold by the finder separately remains 
unclear. There is no mention of them thereafter, which favours the second option. 
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Zeiss (1939, p. 113) date the object to AD 550-650 (cp. also Gysseling 1980, p. 11). 
Looijenga (1996a, p. 96; 2003a, p. 326) dates the miniature sword approximately to 
the late 8" century, based on “stylistic or iconographic characteristics” (no further 
explanation). Based on the comparison to Viking Age swords and similar wooden 
toy swords from that period (cp. Trondheim), the object may be placed to the 8t*- 
9 c, Otherwise the wider runic tradition in Frisia commends a dating to the early 
Medieval period, ca. 4t*-9" c. 

Uncommented dates: Elliott (1957, p. 256; earlier part of the 7 century), Gyssel- 
ing (1980, p. 11; ca. 550-650 [= Arntz/Zeiss 1939]), Quak (1990, p. 360; 6/7 centu- 
ries), Looijenga (1996a, p. 96; 2003a, p. 309; 8 c.), Diiwel (1998, p. 28; 6/7 c.; 
2008, p. 86; 6*-8" centuries). 


1.7 Provenance 

The object is unstratified and unassociated, difficult to date and also problematic 
to identify based on its function. As it is portable, it may not be native to its find- 
spot in Friesland. 


Il Inscription 


Il.1 Location and Execution of the Runes 

The runes have been incised medially at the strongest part of the blade close to the 
grip. They are of consistent height and width, although R4-7 deviate towards the 
lower edge of the blade. Seven dots separate R1-3 and R4-7 and might therefore 
function as separation marks. 


I1.2 Direction and Arrangement of Writing 

The rectograde runes are preceded by a series of four interrelated lozenges. A sepa- 
ration mark, consisting of five vertically arranged dots, is incised between R3 and 
R4 and clearly visible in high resolution. 


Il.3 Shapes and Sound Values of Runes 


Fig. 46: Runic inscription on ARUM © Fries Museum Leeuwarden. 
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Fig. 47: Schematic drawing and Master-Transliteration [LK] of the ARUM inscription. 


R4, 8B: Nedoma (2007, p. 312) describes this type of b with widely-apart, and pointed 
pockets as “characteristic” for southern Germanic inscriptions and compares 
it to evidence from OOSTUM [OFRC6]. 

R5,*: R5, F: Waxenberger Type 1A, asymmetrical chevron type (cp. Waxenberger 
2017a, p. 106). 

R7,f: | Waxenberger Type 2B, acute angle type with central ascender (cp. Waxen- 
berger 2017a, p. 115). This form is also found on the HAMWIC Bone [OFRC22]. 


Ill Text 


Ill.1 Discussion 


Autopsy Master-Transliteration Interpretation 

08.09.2015  edF:bFdf PN Pre-OFris edz (< Gmc *aida) 

16.11.2017 PN or appellativum Pre-OFris boda (< Gmc *boda) 
[LK] (i) ‘for Ed [a-stem, dsm.], the messenger’ 


(ii) ‘for Ed [a-stem, dsm.], (from) Boda [the messenger]’ 
(iii) ‘(for) Eda [n-stem, nsf.], (from) Boda [the messenger]’ 


The inscription has one of the longest research histories, stretching over a century, 
but as the runes are clearly legible, the transliteration has been mostly stable with 
a few early exceptions (cp. Siebs 1901, Harder 1936, Krogmann 1953). Differences in 
interpretation depend on the acceptance of the division mark as a word divider, 
which lead either to composite noun readings (i.a. Grienberger 1910, Looijenga 2003a) 
or to the identification of two separate phrases (i.a. Buma 1957, Diiwel/Tempel 1970, 
Nedoma 2014). While the second element (R4—7) was linked to Gmc *budon m. ‘mes- 
senger’ early on, the discussion about the etymology of the first element (R1-3) is 
ongoing. I regard the division mark in form of a row of dots as a word-divider and 
read either, in accordance with Diiwel (2008) a PN with an appellative apposition 
‘for Ed, the messenger’ or two affiliated PNs as proposed by Nedoma (2007). 
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Graphemics: This inscription features both new diagnostic runes, dc (R7, Waxenber- 
ger Type 2A, acute angle type with central ascender) and 6s (R5, Waxenbeger Type 
1A, asymmetrical chevron type) next to the &s¢-rune (R3). The new sound values as 
attested on the CAISTOR-BY-NORWICH Brooch [OERC14] apply here: f /a(:)/, F /a(:)/, 
F /o(:)/. Clearly prominent is the central, vertical ascender on R7, which is attached 
to the middle of the upper side-twig and resembles most closely R1 on WESTERMEN- 
DEN A [OFRC18]; there is no evidence for this type from the OERC. The Type 1a 6s- 
rune is unique in the OFRC, but is attested on the UNDLEY Bracteate [OERC83, dated 
ca. AD 450] and the CHESSELL DOWN Scabbard-Mouthpiece [OERC17, dated 
ca. middle of the 6" c.]. Also, R4’s widely set apart pockets may typically feature in 
Southern-Germanic inscriptions, but are also evidenced in the OFRC on BORG- 
HAREN [OFRC15; possibly Frankish] and OOSTUM [OFRC6]. Grapho-typologically, 
the inscription can be placed in the Anglo-Fris tradition; no unknown or question- 
able characters are present. 


Etymology: R1-3, edF: Three etymologies have been suggested for this PN: (i) PrGmc 
aipa- m. ‘oath’, cp. Goth aips, ON eidr, OE ap, OS éth, ét, OHG eid, OF ris éth, WL éd 
(Pokorny I 1989, p. 11; Falk/Torp 1979, p. 2; Holthausen 1985, p. 22; Hofmann/Popke- 
ma 2008, p. 129), (ii) Gmc *auda- m. ‘wealth, possession’, cp. ON audr, OS 6d, OE 
éad, OHG oth (Pokorny I 1989, p. 76, Falk/Torp 1979, p. 6), and (iii) Gmc *aida- m. 
‘fire, glow, pyre’, cp. OE dd, OHG eit, (Pokorny I 1989, p. 11; Falk/Torp 1979, p. 2). If 
we take WESTEREMDEN A (adu-) attesting the Pre-OFris reflex of *auda > *dda-, 
option (ii) has to be excluded. Option (i) seems to cohere with the function of the 
object some researchers have attributed to the stick, but the representation of the 
inter-dental fricative ideally requires a thorn-rune. Therefore, option (iii) is pre- 
ferred, which may lead to either PN Eda, n-stem, m. with the possible semantic 
meaning ‘the burning or glowing (one)’ or an a-stem form PN Ed m. (cp. LaN 1987, 
p. 244, PN Ed, m.). Férstemann (1966, p. 451) lists OHG Edo (8" c.), Eddo, Etto, OE 
Aetta, Eda and the female form OHG Eda (8" c.). Searle (1897, p. 222) also attests 
PN Eda, Edda (ca. 968), Edan (ca. 600) Eada, cp. OFris Ede, Eade, Ade, Edo (FN 
1898, p. 75). 


R 4-7, -bFdF derives from (IE *bheudh-, bhundh- ‘to (be) wake, to watch, to proclaim’ 
> Gmc *beut-a, stv. ‘to bet’, ModG bieten) the nomen agentis Gmc *bud6n m. ‘mes- 
senger (lord)’, cp. ON bodi, OE/OFris boda, OS bodo, OHG boto, poto, MHG bote 
(Pokorny I 1989, p. 150; Falk/Torp 1979, p. 275; Kluge 1989, p. 99 s.v. Bote). It can 
render both an OE or OFris n-stem, nsm. Férstemann (1966, p. 319) lists 68 strong 
forms, which appear throughout the Germanic periods (i.e. OHG Hildibod, 7" c.), 
and 46 weak forms, which appear sporadically in the 6" c. and 7 c., and become 
more common later, i.e. OHG Eilbodo (10 c.). Whilst appearing as deuterotheme in 
composite PNs, the OHG short forms Bodi (9 c.), Boda m. (7 c.), Boda f. (8 c.) 
and Bodo, Podo, Poto are also recorded; cp. Searle (1897, p. 109, Boda m.; FN 1898, 
p. 47, Bode m.). 
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Morphology: I analyse the PN Edz as an a-stem, dsm. (IE *-os > Gmc *-az), where 
the weakened allophone [z] (> OFris [-e]) is represented by the &sc-rune, f (cp. 
Krahe II 1957, §4, Bremmer 2009, § 100). As the male n-stem forms in OFris preserve 
a full vowel [a], this would require representation through dc, F, cp hada (HARLIN- 
GEN, OFRC10), tuda (BERNSTERBUREN, OFRC20). This also applies to the second 
element PN or appellative boda, n-stem. nsm., [a] represented by dc, ¥. Another 
possibility for edz is to analyse it as a female PN, n-stem, nsf., which allows a 
development from Gmc *-o" > runic attested [ze] > OFris -e (cp. Nedoma 2007; Brem- 
mer 2009, § 99). 


Three interpretation scenarios are linguistically possible for the inscription, depend- 
ing on whether ede is identified as a male or female PN. The dative marks a recipi- 
ent, which alludes to the object as a gift. If the object is indeed a toy sword, the 
most likely scenarios may be (i) ‘(for) Ed, the messenger’, and (ii) ‘(for) Ed, (from) 
Boda [the messenger]’. 


III.2 Text Categories and Semantics 

Two-word inscription type, either (i) an apposition formula 2a or (ii) complex do- 
nor’s formula 2c. As the NP, [PNgat] is marked with a dative, this is ambivalent and 
might point to a donor’s formula. 


Structure: 
(i) NP, [PNgat] + complementary NP.[m/PNyoml, 
(ii) NP, [m/f PN gat/noml + NP, [m/PNnoml- 


III.3_ Previous Transliterations and Interpretations 


Author Transliteration Interpretation 


1 Boeles (resp. Van Helten) edz:boda OE/OFris boda ‘messenger’ 
(1898-1899, p. 46; 1939, p. 85; 
1941, p. 118; 1927, p. 195; 


1951, p. 348) 
2 Cosijn (1899, p. 221) edz:boda ?‘fire-messenger’ 
?‘eedsaanbieder’ [oath-offerer] 
3 Siebs (1901,2, p. 521, edzbodp (i) [klJedz2bodp[ing] 
cp. Boeles 1906c, p. 196) ‘er/es kiinde das Gericht’ 


(ii) [lledz2bodp|[ing] 

‘er halte Bodthing ab’ 
(iii) [rleéxebodp[ingz] 

‘er richte im Bodthing’ 


4 Grienberger (1910, p. 393) edz:boda ‘renuntius’ 
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(continued) 


Author Transliteration Interpretation 
5  Bugge (1908, p. 181) eda:boda Edaboda (« Gmc *Audaboda) 
PN, male 
6 Von Friesen (1918, p. 21) edz:bodze edx-bode 
?edbod ‘new message’ 
?Edbod, PN 

7 Harder (1936, p. 118-119) edz:wode ‘Eda: dem Wodan’ [Eda, for Wo- 

den] 

8  Arntz/Zeiss (1939, p. 118) edz:boda édz-boda 

PN or appellative, 
‘renuntius’ 

9 Krogmann (1953, p. 19, 22) edlbodze (i) Edlboda ‘Krankheitsbote, 
Krankheitsbringer’ [Messenger 
or bringer of sickness]; 
appellativum 

(ii) edlbodz ‘Krankheit 
dem Boten’ [Sickness 
to the messenger] 
10 Buma (1957, p. 27; edz:boda edz (dsm, a-stem), 
also cited in Sipma 1960, p. 72, boda (nsm, an-stem), 
Miedema 1974, p. 114 ‘voor Ede, (de) Bode’ or ‘voor Ede 
and Gysseling 1980, p. 11) boadskipper (boade)’ 

11. Elliott (1957, p. 256; 1959, p. 34) edz:boda ‘renuntius, return-messenger’ 

12  Diiwel/Tempel (1970, p. 371; edz:boda ‘fur Eda, den Boten’ 

also cited in Miedema 1974, p. 118); 
Diiwel (1998, p. 28, 2008, p. 86-7) 

13 Page (1999, p. 100; 2001, p. 527) edz:boda ?PN 

14 Gysseling (1980, p. 11) edz:boda ‘voor Ed, Boda’ 

15 Krause (1993[1970], p. 50) edz:boda ‘renuntius’ 

16 Nielsen (1984a, p. 17) edz:boda edzboda ‘renuntius, 

return-messenger’ 
(cp. Von Grienberger 1910) 

17. Quak (1990, p. 360) edz:boda ?PN Eda + boda ‘messenger’ 

18 Bammesberger (1996, p. 20) edz:banda no interpretation; -banda, o-grade 

of the root bind- ‘bind’ 

19 Looijenga (1996, p. 96; edz:boda ‘oath-messenger’, nsm, n-stem 

2003a, p. 309) 
20 Nedoma (2007, p. 312, 320) edF:bFdf (i) ~~ ‘E. [and] B.’ 
(iia) ‘E., for B.’ 


(iib) ‘E., for the messenger’ 
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II.4 Previous Readings and Interpretations 

(1) Boeles (1898-1899, p. 46) consulted Prof. W. L. van Helten for the interpretation 
of the inscription, who presented the first transliteration edae:boda. Van Helten 
was, however, cautious to relate it to OE/OFris bode ‘messenger’ and refrains from 
attributing it to either dialect due to their close relation. 


(2) Cosijn (1899, p. 221) argues graphemically for an Anglo-Saxon inscription but 
points out that the reflex OE dp (< eda-) ‘oath’ shows neither d nor e and therefore 
cannot be considered OE. The only conclusion he can draw from it is that the Fri- 
sians, if the assumed dialect is Frisian, used the same runic characters for [o(:)], 
[a(:)] and [ze(:)] as their neighbours across the channel. 


(3) Siebs (1901,2, p. 521-522; Boeles 1906c, p. 196-197) identifies the last character 
in the inscription as a thorn and complements it to read bodping, which is the only 
Frisian word featuring the combination <dp>. He relates the inscription to the sym- 
bolic calling of assemblies with the use of a stick, arrow or sword, which was pre- 
sumably handed on from house to house, as attested in jurisdictional sources with 
the words ketha bodping (OFris kétha ‘to announce, proclaim’, OE cyéan; Bremmer 
2009, p. 202). Alternatively, if the d-rune does not render a voiced spirant 6, the 
following complemented readings are possible: [l/edabodp/ing] ‘er halte Bodthing 
ab’ (OFris léda, ‘to lead, bring to court’, OE lédan; Bremmer 2009, p. 203), [rJedz- 
bodb[ingz] ‘er richte im Bodthing’ (OFris réda ‘to speak’, OE r@dan; Bremmer 2009, 
p. 208). Based on the rune-forms, Siebs (1901,2, p. 522) opts for an Anglo-Saxon 
import while he also considers the possibility that the runic script might have been 
transferred to Frisia as suggested by the strong trade connections. After all, the 
object needs not be detached from its findspot as bodthing is well attested in OFris. 


(4) Grienberger (1910, p. 395) objects to earlier attempts relating the first part of 
the compound eda- to OFris eth, ed ‘oath’ (Gmc *aipa-) as the interdental spirant 
continues in later Frisian dialects and would be expected to be rendered here by 
the thorn-rune. Instead, he assumes a prefix *eda- ‘wiederum’, analogous to OE 
ed-, and OHG ita-. In conclusion, Grienberger (1910, p. 395-396) analyses the in- 
scription in conclusion as an appellative, nominal compound, referring to the ob- 
ject’s carrier: edz- ‘re-’ (prefix, cp. OE ed-, OHG ita-) + boda ‘nuntius, messen- 
ger’. It designates a (returning-) messenger, who reverts to the commissioner in 
opposition to an announcement messenger. Grienberger (1910, p. 396) also regards 
ARUM as functionally related to BRITSUM as both are legitimising objects (“legiti- 
mierende Abzeichen”), which directly or indirectly refer to their carrier as an ap- 
pointed agent (cp. Britsum: birid mi, ‘delivers me’ (“iiberbringt mich”)). Based on 
the runic forms, the appearance of dc and 6s, Grienberger (1910, p. 397) draws the 
conclusion that the inscription renders OE and was fabricated by Anglo-Saxons in 
Friesland. 


(5) Bugge (1908, p. 181) regards R7 as an ansuz-rune transliterated as a, considering 
the additional twig on the top as “meaningless”. He interprets the inscription as a 
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PN, male, Edaboda (< Gmc *Audaboda; cp. Autbodo, 8 c), but considers the as- 
sumed monophthongization (Gmc *au > OFris a) as questionable. Instead, he sug- 
gests a derivation from Ed-, Id- with reference to Férstemann. The inscription most 
likely renders the name of the owner of this amulet, which are often made of yew. 


(6) Von Friesen (1918-1919, p. 21) is indecisive about the etymology of the inscription: 
The second composition element might derive from Gmc *bodaz, or Gmc *bodan, 
while the first element might either render the preposition re- ‘again’ or derive from 
*aida- ‘fire’. The two possible interpretations are therefore either edbod ‘new message’ 
or Edbod, PN. In any case, WGmc -a- is reduced to & in unstressed syllable, which 
allows a dating to the 6" century. 


(7) Harder (1936, p. 118-119) presents a new reading of R4, w, leading him to the 
reading edz, female PN, wodz, reference to the god Wodan in the dative. The 
sword is therefore interpreted as a sacrifice to the god Odin. This reading is outdated 
as R4 is clearly identified as rune b with two pockets. 


(8) Arntz/Zeiss (1939, p. 118) exclude previous readings which assume a develop- 
ment from Gmc *au as this requires an initial sound OFris a. Two interpretations 
are possible according to them, either the PN €dx-boda or an appellative in form of 
Grienberger’s interpretation ‘renuntius’. Both interpretations are linguistically un- 
problematic: the Fugenvokal has been lowered to & and the final -a is interpreted 
as the reflex of -on. 


(9) Krogmann (1953, p. 18) rejects the commonly accepted interpretation ‘renuntius’ 
and intends a new interpretation. He regards the division marks as “unintentional” 
and opposes the reading of R7 as an dc-rune, regarding the attached stroke as differ- 
ent in execution and not part of the inscription. R7, which is a representative of the 
assumed dc-rune variant Waxenberger Type 2 “never existed” in his opinion (cp. 
Krogmann 1953, p. 19). He further reads R3 as 1, as he regards the second lower twig 
as too faint to be part of the rune. The “correctness” of his transliteration edlboda 
is confirmed by the “easiness” of interpretation: OFris édl corresponds to OE ddl, 
ddel (< Gmc aipld-) ‘sickness’. Krogmann (1953, p. 22) concludes that the linguistic 
features support the find-spot of Arum and proves the fact that “Frisian” inscrip- 
tions exist. His comprehensive reading is therefore the appellativum édlboda, ‘mes- 
senger or bringer of sickness’ (cp. OE nydboda, ‘messenger of misery’). Krogmann 
(1953, p. 23) concludes that the object functioned as charm with the intention to 
bring damage and sickness (Schadenzauber). Evidence for this sort of rune charms 
is drawn from Egil’s Saga Skallagrimssnar. 


(10) Buma (1957, p. 23-27) considers the inscription as bipartite, implied by the 
separation marker, and interprets the first part, edz, as a PN, dsm., weak inflection 
a-stem, analogous to murz (FERWERD) and z2hze (HANTUM). This attests a develop- 
ment of the dative ending -a to the reduced form in final position, leading to a 
weakened a in Ede. As -a corresponds to -o of the weak masculine stems in OS 
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and OHG, the resulting nominative Eda also corresponds with Edo. He analyses the 
inscription as a PN with apposition. 


(11) Elliott (1957, p. 256; 1959, p. 34) presents Grienberger’s interpretation of the in- 
scription as ‘return-messenger’, either a PN or appellative, and points to the new 
rune forms and values. 


(12) Diiwel/Tempel (1970, p. 371; also Diiwel 1998, p. 28; 2008, p. 86-87) discuss 
ARUM in the context of FERWERD [murz] and with reference to Buma’s (1957) dis- 
cussion of the final ending -z as a weakened dative marker in edz. Ditwel/Tempel, 
however, reject a dative case for mure, as it is generally rare in early inscriptions 
and because mure most likely represents an owner’s inscription. Buma’s assumed 
dative development from a > & could equally account for the nominative develop- 
ment, although the HARLINGEN Solidus attests final nominative -a in hada. In later 
publications, Diiwel (1998, p. 28, 2008, p. 87) presents the reading ‘for Eda, the 
messenger’, implying a PN (dsm.) and an appellative noun (nsm.). Functionally, he 
argues for a ‘Rechtszeichen’, a jurisdictional symbol. 


(13) Page (1999, p. 100; 2001, p. 527) assumes that the inscription may render a PN, 
while the second component contains the root ‘bod-’ (OE bodian ‘tell, proclaim’, 
boda ‘messenger’). He summarizes the previous interpretation approaches, i.e a 
symbol for imminent battle or a ceremonial object for oath swearing, while he him- 
self regards it as a “sign of office”, a “public declaration cut in runes”. It should, 
however, not be confused with the Scandinavian riinakefli, nor should the conclu- 
sion be drawn that “[...] WGmc peoples sent messages in runes inscribed on sticks”. 


(14) Gysseling (1980, p. 11) analyses the phrase as follows: edz, dsm, a-stem (cp. 
Pre-OE -x, ODu -a), boda, nsm, n-stem (cp. OE -a, ODu -o). The PN is attested in the 
9" c. as Edo; Boda (cp. ODu Bodo) derives from Gmc budan-, meaning ‘messenger’. 


(15) Krause (1993, p. 50) also opts for Grienberger’s ‘renuntius’ interpretation and 
presents ARUM as an example of a “profane” inscription. No further linguistic com- 
ment is given. 


(16) Nielsen (1984a, p. 17-18; 1991a, p. 300) does not considers a bipartite inscription 
and thus discusses the medial unaccented -x- after the short syllable in ede 
(< Gmc *eda-, eda-). In comparison to WESTEREMDEN A, adu- (< *Auda-) and gislu- 
(*Gisla-), the medial vowel -z- (< *Gmc -a-) appears after a short syllable and is 
hence not in contradiction with final -u in the WESTEREMDEN A evidence. This is 
supported by evidence from the earliest OE glosses, in which a appears as Komposi- 
tionsfugenvokal -z-, cp. fulze-trea (Kluge 1913, p. 201). 


(17) Quak (1990, p. 360) presents previous interpretation suggestions of edz as a 
PN Eda and boda as an appellative substantive ‘messenger’. He points to an o-rune 
turned by 90° at the beginning of the inscription, which is usually considered as 
lozenge-formed decoration (cp. below, IV.1). 
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(18) Bammesberger (1996, p. 20) regards the “usual assumption” that boda is the 
agent noun containing the zero-grade of the root beud- ‘to bid' (cp. OE béodan) as 
possible, but since it is “totally thinkable” for him that the rune F “arose out of a 
combination of f +n” (= /a/ +N > [al]), it could also be assumed that banda is an 
agent noun containing the o-grade of the root bind- ‘bind’. 


(19) Looijenga (1996a, p. 96; 2003a, p. 309) reads edx- as ‘oath’ (cp. OFris é6a- < 
Gmc *aiba-), which testifies to the OFris monophthongization of Gmc *ai > é, while 
the voiced fricative is represented with runic d instead of b. She interprets the second 
element as boda ‘messenger’ (< Gmc *budo-, cp. OE boda, n-stem). Her final reading 
is an n-stem, nsm. compound ‘oath-messenger’ (cp. Du eed-bode). Concerning the 
phonology, Looijenga (2003a, p. 309) argues for a Kompositionsfugenvokal x in 
edz:boda (if read as one word), paralleled in the early OE glosses (cp. fulz-trea; cp. 
earlier suggestions by Nielsen (1984a, p. 17). 


(20) Nedoma (2007, p. 316-318) regards eda as a hypocoristic form of a formally 
bipartite female PN, n-stem, nsf. The final vowel -a is congruent with the expected 
development from PrGmc *-6" > OFris -a (< *-a < *-9 < *-6 < *-6"). The underlying 
name element is presumably Eda- (< Gmc *Aida-, ae. dd ‘fire, pyre’, OHG eit, OS éd 
‘pyre’, OFris éd ‘combustible, peat’). The second component of the inscription either 
renders an appellativum (cp. OE/OFris boda, OS bodo, OHG boto ‘messenger’) or a 
hypocoristic form of an n-stem anthroponym *Buda > *Boda (zero-grade of PTGmc 
*beuda- ‘to bid’). This element is further runo-epigraphically attested in arsiboda, 
Langob. Arsiboda f. on the BEZENYE B bow brooch [KJ 166, O05], dated to 
ca. AD 550-568. In both cases, the endings render an n-stem, nsm. (OFris/OE -a < 
*-9 < *-0 < *-6 < PrGmc. *-6), paralleled in hada (HARLINGEN) and tuda (BERNSTER- 
BUREN). Nedoma (2007, p. 320) therefore arrives at three possible interpretations: 
(i) ‘E. [and] B.’ (asyndetic names of two donors, a woman and a man in the nomina- 
tive case), (iia) or less plausible ‘E. for B’ (name of the donor in the nominative, 
name of the benefactor in the dative), or (iib) ‘E, for the messenger’ (name of the 
donor in the nominative, appellative designation of the benefactor in the dative). 
Nedoma refrains from narrowing the options down as the question of the function 
of the sword (?toy, ?messenger-staff, ?mobilisation-signal etc.) still remains unre- 
solved. 


I11.5 Previous Conclusions on Text and Object 

Boeles (1898-1899, p. 47; 1899, p. 210; 1939, p. 85; 1927, p. 194; 1941, p. 118; 1951, 
p. 348) opts for a non-practical, symbolic function of the miniature sword (symbol) 
as attested in Saxo Grammaticus’ Gesta Danorum, Book 5, and therefore doubts an 
Anglo-Saxon import: it is easily fabricated at any occasion with any sort of wood. He 
believes the stick might have been used for announcements of war (mobilisation- 
signal) or assembly as indicated by the inscription, boda, ‘messenger’. The stick 
might also legitimize the messenger. Considering the Anglo-Fris runes evidenced in 
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the inscription, Boeles (1899, p. 210) suggests that the Frisians, Angles and Saxons 
might have shared the same rune-row supported by the linguistic affinity of their 
dialects. He therefore assumes that a Frisian provenance cannot be excluded for 
ARUM. An interpretation of ARUM as an authentic Frisian object is supported by 
Arntz/Zeiss (1939, p. 108), who also identify the sword as a “symbol” that receives 
“special power” and additional value through the inscription. Concerning the symbol- 
ic function of the sword, Arntz/Zeiss (1939, p. 112) also refer to literary transmission 
in Saxo Grammaticus’ Gesta Danorum, who reports on wooden arrows being sent as 
signs for mobilization in times of imminent warfare, whereby half burnt sticks sym- 
bolize the destruction by fire. This practice also occurs in the Scandinavian tradi- 
tion. With reference to the inscription (OE/OFris boda), the stick could have served 
as a legitimization sign for the messenger. 

Krause (1993, p. 50, §33) proposes interpreting the sword as a ‘Botenstab’, a 
messenger-stick, and classes it as a “profane” non-magical, inscription. This is also 
supported by Page (2001, p. 527) who favours a formal or legal object function, 
“either validating the carrier of a message, or used for swearing oaths on”. 

Looijenga suggests that the small wooden sword may have served as either a 
symbolic sword for the practice of law (“people swore oaths on it”, Looijenga 1996a, 
p. 96) or as “a summons to gather at a session of the court” (Looijenga 2003a, 
p. 309). As none of these hypotheses can be securely verified, Nedoma (2007, p. 312) 
proposes a profane function for the sword: Judging from the wear on the handle, 
the sword may have been used as a toy for small children. 


IV Varia 


IV.1 Extra-Lingustic Signs and Decoration 
Lozenge-formed decoration 


Fig. 48: Lozenge-formed decoration on ARUM© Fries Museum Leeuwarden; Schematic drawing [LK]. 


The inscription is preceded by an ornamental series of strung together quadrangles 
or lozenges (length ca. 2,65 cm) of increasing height being strung together, which 
are reminiscent of the decoration on the THAMES Scramaseax [OERC52, (8-)9(- 
10") c.], the WURMLINGEN spear blade [KJ162] and the seax of HAILFINGEN [KJ159]. 
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Arntz/Zeiss (1939, p. 115-116) interpret these as doubled opil-runes with the meaning 
‘heirloom, possession’ and consider it corresponding to the inscription. Harder 
(1936, p. 219) interprets the signs as a sequence of three interrelated ing-runes ¢ and 
reads the supposed runes as ideographs for the god Ing: ‘Ing, Ing, Ing’, a threefold 
incantation. Boeles (1941, p. 118; later also Gysseling (1980, p. 11)) argues for a mere 
ornamental function. Nedoma (2007, p. 312) describes the lozenges as paralinguistic 
signs, as space-fillers (Zeilenfiillsel) or markers for the beginning of the text. 


IV.2 Analogies 
WESTEREMEDEN A Weaving Slay [OFRC18]. 


IV.3 Maps, Pictures, Drawings etc. 

Boeles (1898-1899), fig. 1, 2.; Boeles (1906, p. 195, 196), fig. 1, drawing of the inscrip- 
tion and the preceding ornament; Boeles (1906, p. 205), pl. 2, fig. 2 (excerpt, b/w); 
Boeles (1941), pl. XVI, fig. 44, 45, close-up photographs of R4 and R5-6 (b/w); Boe- 
les (1927), pl. XLII, 4 (b/w); Boeles (1951), pl. XLVII, 4 (b/w); Elliott (1959), pl. IV, 
fig. 9 (b/w); Pentz et al. (2000, p. 155), No. 135 (col.). 
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OFRC17: BRITSUM Yew-Stick 


Fig. 49: BRITSUM Yew-Stick, Side A and B © Fries Museum, Leeuwarden. 


| Object 


1.1 Name and Catalogue Number 
BRITSUM Yew-Wood Stick, Id. No. 20B-339. 


1.2 Present Location 
Fries Museum, Leeuwarden, Province Friesland (Netherlands). 


1.3 Description of Object 

This wooden rod is worked into an elongated, four-sided stick and is diagonally cut 
off at one end, while the other end has been rounded. Both broad surfaces, Side A 
and B, have been polished in order for the runes to be applied “effectively” (cp. 
Looijenga 1991c, p. 340). In its form, it comes closest to WESTEREMDEN A [OFRC18], 
a spool-formed yew-stick (cp. Arntz/Zeiss 1939, p. 157). During recovery, ca. 3 cm of 
surface were scraped off by a spade, leaving Side B damaged and the inscription 
incomplete (cp. Boeles 1906a, p. 140; Arntz/Zeiss 1939, p. 158; Buma 1951, p. 307). 
Boeles (1906a, p. 140) assumes that three characters were lost. 
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1.4 Material, Size, Condition/State of Object 
Yew Wood, Taxus baccata L. (Looijenga 1991c, p. 338).77 

Length: 12.5 cm, height: 1.65 cm, width: 0.8 cm (Boeles 1906a, p. 140; Arntz/ 
Zeiss 1939, p. 157). The surface of Side B is damaged and permanently lost towards 
the diagonal end, which was caused during recovery (see I.3). 


1.5 Date and Place of Discovery 

The object was found in February 1906 in a terp near Britsum, 7 km north of Leeu- 
warden (cp. Buma 1951, p. 306; Looijenga 2003a, p. 309). According to Boeles (1906, 
p. 139-40), the find was made by the skipper Nammen Sytsma and his brother Wie- 
ger Sytsma, nearly 50 feet north-west of the Britsum Church tower in the terp trench 
that was dug out for navigation.”“? Parts of a supposedly Frisian pram had been 
found in the vicinity of the runic find a year before. However, under closer examina- 
tion of the Rijksdienst, the fragments did not match those of a vessel (cp. Arntz/ 
Zeiss 1939, p. 155; comm. P. C.J. A. Boeles). The object was acquired by the Fries 
Museum on March 24, 1906 from W. Sytsma. 


1.6 Date and Method of Dating 

It is difficult to date the object based on its condition, as yew-wood preserves very 
well in anaerobic layers. Therefore, it can be generalized that “[...] age cannot be 
deducted from the state of preservation or weathering”, according to Looijenga 
(1991c, p. 339). In later publications, Looijenga (1996a, p. 97; 2003a, p. 309) stresses 
this statement and observes that the object is “impossible to date”. Therefore, a date 
may only be estimated with the help of typologically similar, dateable objects and 
through linguistic analysis of the rune-forms in the inscription. 

Boeles (1951, p. 343) includes BRITSUM together with WIJNALDUM A [OFRC24] 
in his first native group of Frisian terp inscriptions, which comprises the earliest 
evidence. This group appears to be stylistically influenced (with reference to graphi- 
cal execution, grapheme types and double-lining of runes) by Scandinavian rune- 
carvers from Denmark and southern Sweden or might have even been produced by 
northern immigrants. With relation to LINDHOLMEN, Boeles (1951, p. 342) argues 
for a time span from ca. AD 500-550 for BRITUSM as it still renders an older stage 
of the Germanic fupark. Assuming a 5 century dating for the LINDHOLMEN, Bugge 
(1908, p. 183) contemplates a 6" century date for BRITSUM based on the graphical 
interrelations between these two objects. Grienberger (1909, p. 428) dates the in- 


241 Krause (1993, p. 91) erroneously describes the object as an iron stick (“Eisenstab”), which is 
not the case. 

242 Both yew objects ARUM and BRITSUM were discovered by the brothers Sytsma, which might 
appear conspicuous. However, both finds are considered authentic and Arntz/Zeiss (1939, p. 158) 
argue for a heightened attention of the terp diggers after their first find. 
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scription to the 8° century, even though the linguistic forms may potentially date 
later, while the graphical forms could be dated a century earlier. Same as Bugge, 
Arntz/Zeiss (1939, p. 158) also rely on LINDHOLMEN and KRAGEHUL and estimate 
a time frame from ca. AD 550-650. Gysseling (1980, p. 7) opts for an early 6™ cen- 
tury date with reference to the WIJNALDUM A amulet and the presence of a yew- 
rune allograph as an archaic feature. Due to many uncertainties, the object can only 
be viewed in the wider context of the Frisian runic tradition in the early Medieval 
period, ca. 4t*—-9t c, A dendrochronological dating (if possible at all) or C14 dating 
has not been conducted yet. 

Uncommented dates: Elliott (1957, p. 256; earlier part of the 7 c.), Quak (1990, 
p. 360; 6 c.), Krause (1993, p. 91; around 800), Looijenga (1996a, p. 97, 2003a, p. 309; 
no date), MacLeod/Mees (2006, p. 131; 8" c.). 


1.7 Provenance 

The object is a stray find, unassociated and unstratified and additionally portable. 
As there is no immediate archaeological context, it can only be viewed in the gener- 
al, wider context of all terp finds, which have brought about three more yew-wood 
finds from the 6*—8'® centuries (ARUM, WESTEREMDEN A, WESTEREMDEN B). Gra- 
phemically and possibly functionally (amulet), the inscription has parallels in the 
Scandinavian traditions (KRAGEHUL, LINDHOLMEN), although amulets and votice 
objects are also known from the Frisian area (Thor’s hammer pendants, bracteates, 
bone amulets, miniature swords). 


Il Inscription 


Il.1 Location and Execution of the Runes 

The runes are placed on both sides of the stick and most of them are multi-linearly 
carved, i.e. the staves and twigs consist of four to seven parallel lines and side- 
twigs. Single-carvings occur five times (R7 e, R8 {r/u}, R9 e, R13 d, R19 d, marked as 
underlined in the author’s transliteration), while the remaining 16 runes are carved 
multiple times (see below, fig. 54, for the exact counting of the lines). Arntz/Zeiss 
(1939, p. 159-60) arrive at the same count (apart from R17, 6/6) and stress the obvi- 
ous symmetry in the main-stave/side-twig relation of R2, 3, 10, 14 and 20, while in 
many cases, the side-twig is executed with one or two less linings. While Arntz/ 
Zeiss (1939, p. 160) argued for single-lining due to limited space capacity, the change 
from multiple-linear to single-lined runes appears deliberate to Looijenga (1991c, 
p. 340). Buma (1951, p. 307) ascribed a “magical effect” to this sort of amplification 
of runes, but an ornamental function in terms of graphical stylistics has also been 
considered earlier by Grienberger (1909, p. 427). Boeles (1951, p. 341) and also Gys- 
seling (1980, p. 8) considered two different hands at work, which has not been 
convincingly refuted in the past. Thus, the function of the multi-lining remains un- 
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determined and Arntz’s/Zeiss’ interpretation of a possible alphabet charm has yet 
to be countered with a more plausible explanation. Despite the question of function, 
this multi-linear execution is not uncommon in the different runic traditions and 
analogous incidents were pointed out by previous scholars (cp. Buma 1951; Nielsen 
1996; Looijenga 2003a). Amongst the inscriptions mentioned are WIJNALDUM A 
[OFRC24], but predominantly objects pertaining to the Scandinavian of various dates, 
cp. LINDHOLMEN Amulet (KJ29, 1966, p. 69-72; pl.14, fig. 29; ca. 375/400-560/70), 
KRAGEHUL Spearshaft (KJ27; 1966, p. 64-68; fig. 5; ca. 400-500), @DEMOTLAND 
Bone Piece (NIzR17; KJ29 note 2; ca. 460/470-560/570), and the inscription at the 
URNES Stave Church birch stick (N337; ca. 1100-1500). 

The runes on BRITSUM cover the entire width of the stick and are found on 
both sides; the inscription on Side B is damaged (a chip of wood came off during the 
recovery) and therefore fragmentary. An additional inscription consisting of three 
characters (C1-3) is placed on the narrow top edge of the staff, at the height of the 
chipped-off damaged end. It remains yet to be determined whether these signs can 
be identified with certainty as runic or Latin characters or whether they have to be 
viewed as ornamental hatching. 


HE 


| 
if 


f 


Ne 


Side A 
RI R2 R3 R4 RS R6 R7 R8& RI RIO R11 R12 RZ 
bp ¥ n i {a/@g} b e {ru} e t dui d 
5/44 5/S 66 7 6/5/44 5/3 1 1 1 5/5 5/3 5/4 1 


Gla bs 

Side B.- 

R14 RIS R16 RI7 R18 R19 R20 R21 
n b 4 {riu} id d m i 
6/6 6/3 6/4 6/4 6/4 1 4/4 5 
as 


Fig. 50: Schematic Drawing and transliteration with count of main-stave/side-twigs on BRITSUM, 
Side A, Side B and top. 
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II.2 Direction and Arrangement of Writing 

The rectograde inscription on side Side A is complete and fills out the entire space 
of the surface in height and length. Inscription B runs in sinistrograde direction and 
remains incomplete at the beginning due to damage of the wood. Seven dots ina 
row may serve as a division mark on Side B. The height of the runes is scaled to- 
wards the width of the stick. 


Il.3 Shapes and Sound Values of Runes 


R2 


R5 


R8 


R13 


R2, 16, 18 r: This character has the form of the k-rune /k/ of 
the Scandinavian Younger fupark, but must represent a vowel 
concluding from its positioning. The form is comparable to simi- 
lar allographs on HAILFINGEN [KJ159], CHARNAY Clasp [AZ6, 
KJ6, 010, KIEL s. v.; ca. AD 560-590], NORDENDORF B [KJ153], 
where the character’s value is also uncertain (cp. Arntz/Zeiss 1939, 
p. 159). It may be classified as a Waxenberger Type 3 k-rune, 
which appears on the CHESSELL DOWN Scabbard Mouthpiece 
[OERC17, ca. AD 525-550] or as a curious type of s-rune (cp. 
Waxenberger 2005, p. 160). 


R5: {a/z#/q}: This character is ambiguous as the upper side-twig 
does not set off from the top of the main-stave, but lower. This 
allows a possible reading as Younger Fupark q +, Older fubark 
ansuz af, or Anglo-Fris fuborc @s¢  ¥. 


R8, R17 {r/u}: Only Boeles (1906a, p. 140) and Arntz/Zeiss (1939, 
p. 159) mark this character as ambiguous. The remaining re- 
searchers read it as r, mainly due to its intervocalic position. 


R13, 19 d: These two characters have univocally been read as 
d, even though the form remains doubtful. Their single-lining 
additionally separates them from the rest of the runes and the 
question arises whether they were planned as part of the inscrip- 
tion or as decorative simplistic interlace or zig-zag decoration. 
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Ill Text 
Ill.1 Discussion 


Autopsy Transliteration Interpretation 


10.09.2015 A: pini{a/z/g}be{r/u}etdud A: ponf[e] ie beret dud 
[LK] ‘This yew (staff) carries Dud’ 
B: Jn: bi{r/u}tdmi_ B: [...Jn borod[e] mi 
‘[...] carved/cut me’, 
Fees Te? 


Several aspects lead to an ambiguous reading of the inscription: (a) the sound repre- 
sentation of the assumed younger fupark k, (b) the unresolved characters on the 
narrow top edge and their relation to the inscription, and (c) the missing runes on 
Side B. As the two inscriptions do not immediately render a meaningful text, the 
younger fubark k must represent a vowel due to positioning, as agreed by all schol- 
ars after the first publication by Boeles (1906). Different values for the character 
were proposed: Boeles (1906) suggest {k/f} of the Older fupark, Bugge (1908), Grien- 
berger (1909) and Buma (1951) read it as short i [i], Odenstedt (1989) and MacLeod/ 
Mees (2006) regard it as a variant of 6s [o(:)] and Looijenga (2003a) and Versloot 
(2016) interpret it as 2 [ze(:)]. Another difficulty is the uncertain dating of the object, 
which allows no alignment with the graphemic forms. 


Graphemics: The “unknown character” f allows a classification as Younger futhark 
and OE fuporc (Waxenberger Type 3) k /k/, which must be rejected for semantic 
reasons. It may also be identified as a curious type of s-rune attested in England 
from the 7‘*-9" centuries (cp. Waxenberger 2005, p. 160). As already pondered by 
Bugge (1908, p. 180), this character may be a cryptic vowel rune, altered or manipu- 
lated to project a different sound value (cp. cryptic vowel runes on the AUZON/ 
FRANKS Casket [OERC3], cp. Waxenberger 2011c). Diagnostic runes for the Anglo- 
Fris row are not featured, but the presence of the vowels eM, uN, i! leave a phono- 
logical space to be filled between /o(:)/ -/a(:)/ and /a(:)/. If R5 is a deciphered as 
ansuz/zsc¢-rune fF, the sound value may cover the phoneme /a(:)/ with its allo- 
phones. Therefore, I consider the curious rune f most likely to render the phoneme / 
o(:)/ (cp. Odenstedt 1989, MacLeod 2006). Graphically, it may represent a reduced 
and rounded 6s-form F as suggested by Odenstedt (1989), possibly similar to the 
early chevron type, Waxenberger Type 1, on the UNDLEY bracteate (Waxenberger 
2017a, p. 106). 


Syntax: 
Side A: bonppet, dem.pron. asm.] i[oa, N, asm.] beretiyn.t] duds, N, nsm.] 


Side B: [...] 41 borodw». Mijod,pers.pron. asm.] 
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Etymology/Morphology: 


Side A: The dem.pron. pon relates to Pre-OE pone (OFris thene, OS thena, thana, 
OHG den, Goth pana, ON pann, cp. Krahe II 1957, §37; Campbell 1959, § 708; Brem- 
mer 2009, §84). The noun form iz derives from (IE *eiuo- >) Gmc *iw- ‘yew’ (ON yr 
m., OE iw, OS ih, m. OHG iwa, MHG iwe, MLG ijf; Pokorny I 1989, p. 297; Kluge 1989, 
p. 167, s.v. Eibe). The form here ize may render the a-stem, asm. form *i/w/e, in 
which the glide was not graphically represented. The finite verb-from beret is ana- 
lysed as 3°¢ pers. sg. pres. ind. (cp. OE bewred, OFris bereth) and belongs to the 
paradigm OE beran inf. ‘to carry, bring’, a strong vb. Class IV in OE and OFris (IE 
*bter-, Gmc beran ‘to carry, bring, give birth’, cognates OFris bera, ON bera, Goth 
bairan, OS beran, cp. Pokorny I 1989, p. 128, Falk/Torp 1979, p. 260). In both cases, 
though, it must be assumed that runic t represents the voiced interdental fricative 
[6] even though, possibly in opposition to the voiceless fricative in initial position 
in pon (cp. Bremmer 2009, p. 50). The subject of the sentence, dud, may refer to 
PN Dud, nsm. a-stem, as listed in Reichert (1966, p. 240), Dud (ca. 508/5011) and 
Searle (1897, p. 170; cp. also PASE, s.v. Dud, Duda) Dud (a. 744), beside the wk. 
forms Dud(d)a (a.848) and the epigraphically attested Duda (5 /6 c., Worm; CIL 
13 6257). Dud may be a short form for Thiuda, which may be compared to the runo- 
epigraphically attested tuda on BERNSTERBUREN [OFRC20]. 


Side B: the first phrase [...]n remains unresolved as the initial part is missing. The 
verb-from borod may be related to (IE *b"er- ‘to work with a sharp tool, to carve, to 
cut, to split’ > ) Gmc bur6dn wk. vb. ‘to bore, grate, split, carve, write’, (cp. ON bora, 
OE borian wk. vb. Class I, OS boron, OHG boron, cp. Pokorny I 1989, p. 133-135, Falk/ 
Torp 1979, p. 261, Kluge 1989:, s.v. bohren) in the 34 pers.pres. The last phrase is 
analysed as the 1*t pers. pronoun from IE *me with analoguous introduction of -k 
from the nsm. form ik (OFris mi, OE mec, mé, OS mik, mi, OHG mih, cp. Krahe II 1957, 
§ 32; Bremmer 2009, § 87). The verb is not attested in OFris, but can be reconstructed 
based on the 3'¢ pers. sg. pret. ind. OE form with the past suffix -(e)de, OE borede 
(cp. Bremmer 2009, § 139 for the formation of wk vbs. Class I in OFris). 


Top edge: If these incisions constitute the ends of the missing runes, they cannot be 
replicated reliably. With great good will, some runes may be detected, but they were 
tentatively marked as uncertain. 

This object cannot be precisely archaeologically dated, nor can it be located 
with certainty to a region of origin. The execution of runes, the multiple-lining, 
points to amulet models from Scandinavia, which may have served as prototypes 
for this design. The inscription may render an Ingvaeonic dialect, even though no 
diagnostic runes clearly mark it as such and even though some grapheme-sound 
relations are dubious (?t for [6]) and some (assumed) inflectional endings are non- 
represented. Linguistically, the challenging inscription renders partially Pre-OE 
forms (cp. pone, borede), although a Pre-OFris origin cannot be ruled out. The ad- 
verse attestation situation for OFris often hinders a clear attribution to this corpus. 
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I11.2 Text Categories and Pragmatics 

While Side A renders a simple sentence, Side B can be identified as three-word 
inscription type, rendering an explicit maker’s formula 2b. It includes a reference 
to the object, the yew-staff (explicitly mentioned on Side A, indirectly referred to on 
Side B). 


Side B Structure: NP[PNnoml + VP[Vgnitel+ NP [Noal 


I11.3 Previous Transliterations and Interpretations 


Author Transliteration Interpretation 


1 Boeles (1906a, p. 140; A:  p{k/fjniabe{r/u}etdud Regarded as not meaningful 


1941, p. 121-2) B:  n:b{k/f}{r/uk{k/f}dmi_ = by Wimmer. 
Top: - 
2  Bugge A: penia ber et dud bin 7 a ber! et dip lip. N.N. mi 
(1908, p. 177-179; bin? a ber! et dap lip birid mi 
basis for Miedema ‘Trage immer diese ‘Trage immer diese Eibe, darin 
(1974)) Eibe, darin (liegt) (liegt) Tugend; N.N. tragt mich’ 
Tugend’ ‘liegt’ 
b: Jn bered mi_ [‘Always carry this yew, therein 
T: LID lies virtue; NN. carries me’] 
3 Grienberger A: pe nia bere[h]t-dud[ma] pi nia bereht-dudman birid mi; 
(1909, p. 426) B: n bered mi Liu. 
T: liu 
4 Arntz/Zeiss A: _ pfniaberetdud (1) Pin nia ber! Et dud [berjn 
(1939, p. 166-167) B: n?bfrfd mi_ ‘Trage dies nie! Darin liegt 
T: LID [ist getragen] Betaubung!’ 


[‘Never carry this! Threrein 
(is contained) sedation!] 
(2) Pin ia ber! Et dud [berejn 
‘Trage immer diese Eibe! 
Darin ist Kraft enthalten!’ 
[Carry always this yew! 
Therein lies/is contained 
power!] 
‘Tragt mich’ [‘Carries me’] 


5 Buma A: pini a ber et dud ‘Trage immer dieses Eibenholz 
(1951, p. 315) B: on: birid mi im Heergefolge; es tragt mich N.N.’ 
T: LIU [‘Carry always this yew-wood in 
the retinue; NN. Carries me’] 
PN, Liud- 
6 Krause A: pinia ber ‘Diese Eibe trage immer’ 
(1993, p. 91) B:  - [Carry always this yew]; 


The remaining inscription 
is uninterpretable according 
to Krause. 


(continued) 
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Author Transliteration Interpretation 
7 ~~ Gysseling A: peniz beret dud biniz beret Dud, Jn birid mi 
(1980, p. 7-8) B: Jn bered mi_ ‘een spanstaaf draagt Dud; ...n 
T: iii’ (personsnaam) draagt mij.’ 
[‘A weaving-slay carries Dud; NN. 
carries me’] 

8 Odenstedt (1989, A: ponia beret dud ‘always bear this yew stave 
p. 158-159) B: nborod mi_ against paralysis 

T: LID or liu (or drunkenness); [iro]n perforated 
me, made the hole in me.’ 

9  Quak A: _ p.nizberetdud No interpretation. 

(1990, p. 360) B:  Jn:b.r.dmi_ 
Ips 

10 Page A:  pbinizeberetdud No interpretation. 
(2001, p. 527) B: Jn: birtdmi_ 

11  Looijenga A:  p{k/s}niaberetdud ‘warriors, bear always this yew 
(1996a, p. 97-98; B: _ ...Jn:b{k/s}r{k/s}dmi (on the) ship (or in the retinue, 
2003a, p. 310-311) T: — LI{U/D} or liu metaphor for the warpath?); 

]n prepares me or Jn guessed/ 
read me’ 

12 MacLeod/Mees A: pon izberet: dud ‘This may you (2) bring about: 
(2006, p. 131) B: ...n borod mi numbness; ...n bored me’ 

T: LID ‘hone away’ 

13. Versloot A: pan i @ beret dud ‘This yew always carry [?]; 

(2016, p. 8) B: ...n barad mi NN prepares/ed me’ 
Ts, = 
(@ = *[e@)) 


II.4 Previous Readings and Interpretations 

(1) Boeles (1906a) consulted L. Wimmer (Copenhagen) for the interpretation of the 
inscription. Wimmer (1906a, p. 140) pointed to graphically related “magical runic 
inscriptions” from Lindholmen and Kragehul, where the double-lining was purpose- 
ly executed, according to him. Wimmer concludes, however, that “a real linguistic 
meaning” is not implied in the inscription. In comparison to the two other Frisian 
finds at that time, Arum and Harlingen, Britsum does not include Anglo-Frisian 
characters and might have to be considered an import from Scandinavia. Boeles 
(1939, p. 95; 1941, p. 122; 1951, p. 341-342) maintains his prior stance on Britsum’s 
Frisian provenance based on its material resemblance to Westeremden B, but 
presents no further linguistic explorations. 


(2) Unlike the authors of the first publication, Bugge (1908, p. 177-79) argues for a 
meaningful inscription rendering an Old Frisian dialect. As sound value for the 
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younger fupark k symbol, he proposes a sound between short [1] and closed [e] 
rendered by i [rendered here as e], with relation to similar allographs on Danish 
bracteates. Concerning its emergence, Bugge (1908, p. 180) suggests that the 
character f may be a typically Frisian form and may graphically originate from a 
merger of the forms I+M. Side B bears a speaking object inscription, whilst the 
subject remains present in form of a defective PN: ]-n (PN, nom., subj.) + bered 
(3°¢ pers.sg.ind., pred.; cp. OFris berth ‘carries’, OE birep) + mi (pers.pron. acc.sg., 
dir.obj.). Side A is syntactically more complex: pin (dem.pron., acc.sg.m., det. 
‘this’) + i (fw, éow, éoh m., nom., dir.obj.; ‘yew’) + a (cp. OE a ‘always’, adViime) + ber 
(2"¢ pers. sg. imp., pred.) + et (adv.; ‘therein’) + du[g/d (related to OFris duged < 
*dugud, ‘virtue’). The missing predicate form is complemented with the previously 
unnoticed and presumably Latin inscription on the top, LID, ‘liegt [lies]’, 3"¢ pers.sg. 
ind.pres. (cp. OFris lith, ligth). Finally, Bugge points to the alliterative rhyme, which 
connects Side A and B: it and a of Side A rhyme with et on Side B. 

Miedema (1974) bases his dialectal-graphemic analysis on Bugge’s reading. He 
argues that Boeles’ (1927, 1951) placement of Britsum into the early group of runic 
objects needs to be revised, as the inscription clearly bears Frisian linguistic forms 
(thin ‘your’, i ‘yew’, a ‘always’, et ‘in, within’) which are graphically expressed by 
Older fupark forms (R 2, 16, 18). He suggests that the Anglo-Fris row and the older 
fupark may have been used next to each other in Frisia. Another possibility is to 
hold a foreign rune-carver responsible for the fubark rendition of an early OF ris text. 


(3) Grienberger (1909, p. 423-425) derives the unknown symbol f from the jara-rune 
(sound value j) and agrees with Bugge’s assigned value [e] (in opposition to [i:], 
rendered by i). Further, he supports Bugge’s reading of Side B as ‘portat me’, but 
questions Bugge’s Latin reading LID by pointing to the possibility of a runic reading 
liu, rendering a male PN Liu, the potential owner of the staff.7“* Grienberger argues 
that the inscription of Side A continues on Side B and has to be read coherently. He 
estimates that two runes could have filled up the missing space, rendering 
dud[ma]n, a composite appellativum *dudman ‘liegeman [Angehdriger eines Gefol- 
ges]’. Finally, he presents a comprehensive reading of Side A and B: pi (def. article, 
nsm.) nia (OFris ni, ‘new’, weak adj. masc.) beret (uninflected adj. bere[hjt, cp. OE 
beohrt, OS berht ‘distinguished [in ausgezeichneter Weise]’)?** dudman birid mi’. 
Grienberger proposes that the staff might have been given to a newly accepted 
member of a retinue at his inception. 


(4) Amntz/Zeiss (1939, p. 162) agree with Bugge’s reading of Side B following the 
division mark, but note that the assumed PN ending in -n shows no nominative 


243 Grienberger (1909, p. 427) adds that liu could have been added to the runic inscription as a 
later complement and is not necessarily contemporary. 

244 Grienberger (1909, p. 426) dissolves the complex bereht-dudman as an appallativum duéman 
with a pre-determiner bereht-, analogous to Beorht-Dene (Beowulf). This additional determination 
could point to a subgroup of retainers of noble birth or who have excelled in bravery. 
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marker. Bugge’s analysis of the presumably contracted form dud with relation to 
OFris duged ‘virtue’ is also critical as later Frisian dialects retain the -g-. He also 
criticises Grienberger’s (1909) complex reconstruction of a tripartite compound 
berth-dudman on side A, as well as the runic reading of liu (why i and not f?) at 
the top of the stick. In order to explain the double-/single-lining discrepancy, Arntz/ 
Zeiss (1939, p. 166) opt for reasons of space-management and assume that the carver 
decided to single-line space-consuming runes (-d) and recurring runes (-ere-) on 
both sides. The missing runes on Side B (ca. 3.5 cm in length) are therefore comple- 
mented with -ere-, rendering beren, part.pret. of bera ‘carry’. This leads to two pos- 
sible comprehensive interpretation scenarios for the circulatory inscription before 
the division mark: (1) pin nia ber! Et dud [bere]n, ‘Trage dies nie! Darin liegt [ist 
getragen] Betaubung!’, consequently making it a harmful amulet, or (2) pin i a ber! 
Et dud [bere]n, ‘Trage immer diese Eibe! Darin ist Kraft enthalten!’, making it a 
protective amulet. 


(5) Buma (1951, p. 315) bases his analysis on Bugge’s (1908) reading and agrees with 
his interpretation of the younger fubark k /symbol as a short [1], similar to closed 
[e] as well as the reading of Side B as ‘N.N. carries me’ (cp. Buma 1951, p. 307). 
He disagrees with Bugge’s identification of the top characters as LID, as well as 
Grienberger’s inclusive reading, which he deems too artificial (“gekiinstelt”), and 
opts for a methodologically safer reading without the need for supplementation of 
the missing runes. Diverging from Bugge, Buma (1951, p. 309) identifies et as the 
OFris preposition et with the meaning ‘on, in, at, to’. The dependent substantive is 
dud (< Gmc *dugunpuz > OFris dugoth, -eth; cp. OE dugup), which Buma (1951, 
p. 310) identifies as OWFris duged with the archaic meaning drawn from OE etymol- 
ogy ‘multitude, troops, army, people, men, attendants, the nobles, nobility’ (cp. 
Bosworth/Toller 1921, p. 217). The word is etymologically related to Tugend, but de- 
notes the retinue of a ruler, comparable to Tacitus’ term comitatus and known from 
OS and OE epical tradition (OS druhting, OE dryht, dryhtgesi6). It is also a common 
element in OE names, i.e. Dud-ac, Dud-helm, Dud-man etc. (cp. Searle 1897, p. 620). 
As the preposition OFris et requires a dative, the expected form *dugethe (< dat. 
Gmc *dugunpai) features a syncope of the weakened medial vowel e, a loss of g and 
apocope of final vowel -e in order to explain the form dud. Buma (1951, p. 314) 
points to apocopated pers. pronoun acc. forms in OFris then, thin, which could ap- 
ply to ben in prevocalic position. Bugge’s i (< Gmc *iw) ‘yew’, which is also trans- 
mitted in the dat.sg. iwi and dat.p. iwim on Westeremden, is affected by loss of -w 
after a long vowel, common in OFris, i.e. a ‘always’, é ‘law’, bli ‘colour’. Conclusive- 
ly, his final reading is ‘Always carry this yew in the retinue, N.N. carries me’ (Buma 
1951, p. 315, transl. L.R.), which implies that the owner of the stick may have been 
a liegeman or retainer. The inscription on top of the stick may represent the rune- 
carver’s name, an OFris short form of a compound name starting with Liud-, i.e. 
Liudward. 
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Sipma (1960, p. 72) gives Buma’s reading in his evaluation of the Frisian runic 
inscriptions. 


(6) Krause (1993, p. 91) presents Arntz’/Zeiss’ (1939) interpretation of Side A, while 
Side B and the top remain uninterpretable to him. No further linguistic comment is 
offered. 


(7) Gysseling (1980, p. 7-8) sees three different hands at work on Britsum: the first 
hand is differentiated from the second hand through the multi-linear execution, 
while hand three has crafted the characters — identified as three to four i-runes — at 
the top of the stick. He hypothesizes that the first hand consciously left space empty 
to be filled in by a later hand with a copy of the yew-rad-yew -/kl- combination from 
Side B. He interprets the unknown character as an allograph of the yew-rune ! with 
a qualitatively distinctive sound value (transliterated as 1, rendered here as e) from 
[e] and [1], which marks a transitional stage between these two sounds. This phono- 
logical development may also be evidenced in the inscription on the LOVEDEN HILL 
Urn [OERC54], Sibbald, according to Gysseling (1980, p. 8). In this way, Britsum is 
viewed by him as evidence for an experimental transitionary stage (experimente- 
rende overgangstijd) for the development of the Anglo-Fris fuporc: While hand one 
still uses the more ancient yew-allograph of the Older Gmc fupark, hand two repla- 
ces it with the éoh-rune of the Anglo-Fris fuborc. The exchange may have happened 
coincidently or between a pair as a memento or token of love (liefbelijk). As inven- 
tive as the narrative appears, this assumed phonological and graphical develop- 
ment is not supported by recent research, which posits a transitory stage much 
earlier in the 4" century. Furthermore, Gysseling’s (1980, p. 8) reading differs from 
previous suggestions in two more aspects on Side A: Deniz (Gmc *pinja-, ja-stem; < 
IE *ten- ‘stretch, span’; cp. Lat tendere ‘to span’, ON pinull n. ‘spinning-rope (for 
nets)’, ON pon ‘spinning-staff (for animal fells)’) and Dud, a male PN. 


(8) Odenstedt (1989, p. 158) criticises the previous readings in three aspects: (i) the 
verb form 3 pers.sg. of beran had a voiceless ending p/th in OE/OFris, which 
should be represented by the according rune b instead of t, (ii) the interpretation 
of Side A and B together as a protective charm is not semantically coherent, and 
(iii) the attributed value e for the uncertain character and Bugge’s (1908) explana- 
tion of its form as a “mixed character [I+M]” is unlikely. Instead, Odenstedt (1989, 
p. 158) opts for a “simplified form” of the ds-rune, which required adjustment to 
fit the crammed space on the stick’s surface. This lead to new readings of the 
sequences R1-3 bon (‘this’, def.art. acc.sg. masc., cp. OFris thi, OE pone) and R16- 
20 borod (3"¢ pers.sg.pres. of a verb related to Gmc *bordian, ‘to bore, perforate’, 
cp. OE borian). The verb is not attested in OFris, but in related dialects and should 
show a 3" pers. ending in -ade. Considering the early attestation and the equiva- 
lent OE (Anglian) ending -ode, Odenstedt (1989, p. 159) argues that -o- is more 
likely to be expected than -a-. In line with the amuletic interpretation of the stick 
is Odenstedt’s (1989, p. 159) complementation of the defective inscription on Side 
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B. He proposes completing the missing runes at the beginning to read OFris iser, 
isern ‘iron’, rendering ‘the hole in me was made by means of iron’. 


(9) Quak (1990, p. 360-361) does not come forward with an interpretation but 
presents a revised transliteration (R6: 2), while also proposing research options. He 
suggests examining the unknown character f with relation to WESTEREMDEN B’s 
character k, which also fills a vowel position. In accordance with Gysseling (1980), 
he considers a possible derivation from the old fupark yew-rune J in order to explain 
the form and sound value. 


(10) Page (2001, p. 527-528) leaves the inscription uninterpreted due to the unknown 
value of f and comments: “Until real inspiration touches runic scholars, it may be 
desirable to regard Britsum as impenetrable”. 


(11) Looijenga (1996a, p. 97-98; 2003a, p. 310) rejects Odenstedt’s reading as no 
perforation is visible on the object and argues that the character f, which could 
graphically represent a younger fupark k or an English insular minuscule bookhand 
<s>, could potentially be considered a graphical variant of Danish + x. Her final 
transliteration is therefore pzen (dem.pron.acc.sg. ‘this’; det.) i (asm. ‘yew’; cp. OHG 
éwa, OE éw, Du iff; obj.dir.) a (< Gmc *aiwi, ‘always’; represented by the *ansuz- 
rune, but different sound value to 2 in ben; adViime) beret (imp.pl. of ‘to bear’; cp. 
OFris bera; pret.) dud (contraction of dugud, ‘warriors’, cp. Buma 1951), |n (PN., 
frag., subj.) beereed (3" pers.sg.pres.ind. of beraedan ‘to prepare’; cp. Holthausen 
1963, p. 252, biréda; pret.) mi (dat.sg.pers.pron. ‘me’; obj. ind.) LID (‘ship’, cp. Holt- 
hausen 1963, p. 201; adVpjace). She reads this as: ‘Warriors, bear always this yew (on 
the) ship (or in the retinue, metaphor for the warpath?) NN. prepared me/guessed/ 
read me’. 


(12) MacLeod/Mees (2006, p. 131) relate dud to an early OFris dud (zero-grade from 
*dwe-), ‘numbing, deadening’, which potentially refers to “some sort of debilita- 
tive disease”. The presumed Latin inscription LID is read as OFris lid ‘gone away’ 
and arguably emphasizes the charm. The two verb forms are identified as (iz)beret 
(Gmc *ga-ber-, ‘to bring out, conceive a child’) and borod (inf. Gmc borian, ‘to 
bore’). Both scholars interpret Side B as a maker’s inscription with a talking object 
(‘n...me’), while the maker’s name remains incomplete due to damage on the ob- 
ject. MacLeod/Mees stress the similarity to the RIBE Cranium inscription, both “[...] 
early runic amulet texts, very much like the early protective and amatory runic 
charms”. 


(13) Versloot (2016, p. 8) presents a syntactical analysis of the inscription: Thisjoqy 
YeW[oa) alwaysyp} carry (imp.) ?[s); NNjs} prepares/edyym Mejoa}- He comments on the 
form pan, which “most likely” corresponds to the determiner/demonstrative pro- 
noun OFris then(n)e, OS thena, ‘this’. The root-vowel of both derives form WGmc 
*-@ (< PrGmc *-6n), cp. Hogg/Fulk (2011, p. 193). In contradiction to the OFris forms 
featuring final -e, the runic form lacks the vowel ending. Versloot (2016, p. 11) con- 
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cludes that the runic form “represents the short version of the pronoun [...] or that 
there is another reason for the lack of the final vowel”. 


l11.5 Previous Conclusions on Text and Object 

An amuletic function of this object was proposed early on and parallels in textual 
content, multi-linear execution and function have been drawn to the DERBYSHIRE 
Bone Plate in the BM [OERC23, 8'®-10" c.], the LINDHOLMEN Amulet (Sk69, dated 
to 375/400-560/70), the KRAGEHUL Spear Shaft (DR196 U, Fyn7, dated to 400-500), 
the @DEMODTLAND Amulet (KJ29, note 2, dated to the middle of the 6 century) 
and the RIBE Cranium (SJy 39, dated to 725-760). It can be said with certainty that 
the value derives from the inscription and not the material; it may have been worn 
on the body, possibly in a pouch fastened on the belt, as there are no visible signs 
of transfixion (cp. Arntz/Zeiss 1939, p. 157). Arntz/Zeiss (1939, p. 167) also agree with 
Bugge’s assumption that Britsum shows northern influence, possibly exerted by Er- 
ulians situated at the Rhine estuary. 

Boeles (1906a, p. 141; 1906b, p. 55) however rejects a Scandinavian import due 
to the insignificance of the staff; as it was not an article of commerce, though it 
could have been imported however as an item of personal belonging. In later publi- 
cations (1927, p. 194-195; 1939, p. 121-122; 1951, p. 341), he regards Britsum as au- 
thentically Frisian, listing it under his first native group, but produced under south- 
ern Scandinavian influence. Also, Bugge (1908, p. 184) assumes a Nordic influence 
on the carver/designer, but considers the dialect to be Frisian. Based on the phono- 
logical and morphological forms, Buma (1951, p. 315-316) confirms the Frisian prov- 
enance of the inscription and emphasizes the ancient bond between yew-wood and 
runic inscriptions in general. He considers Britsum a protective amulet for the liege- 
man on military expedition. 

Looijenga (2003a, p. 311) tentatively suggests that this piece might have func- 
tioned as an amulet, which used to be part of a “legendary bow”; no further com- 
ment on the function of the legendary bow is provided. MacLeod/Mees (2006, p. 131) 
argue for an early runic amulet with a healing charm to ensure curing from an 
ailment with reference to the RIBE Cranium. 


IV Varia 


IV.1 Extra-Lingustic Signs and Decoration 

There are no further purposeful extra-linguistic signs on the object. It is debatea- 
ble whether the signs at the top side are runic or Latin inscriptions or decorative 
hatching. They appear to continue the missing rune; the hatching would also be 
too irregular. 
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IV.2 Analogies 

Stylistical References: LINDHOLMEN Amulet [KJ29, DR261, SK69], ca. 375/400-560/ 
70; KRAGEHUL Spearshaft [KJ27, DR196 U, DR Fyn7], ca. 400-500; ODEMODTLAND 
Amulet [KJ29, note 2; NlIaR17], ca. 460/470-560/570; RIBE Cranium [DR SJy39], 
ca. 725-760; URNES Birch Stick, Sogn, Norway [N337], ca. 1100-1500. 


IV.3 Maps, Pictures, Drawings etc. 
Boeles (1906b), fig.1, 2 (b/w); Boeles (1927), photograph pl. XLII, 5a/b (b/w); Boeles 
(1941), pl. I, fig. 2 (b/w); Boeles (1951), pl. XLVII, 5a/b (b/w); Arntz/Zeiss (1939), pl.1, 
fig. 2 (b/w); Elliott (1959), pl. VII, fig. 21 (b/w); Bammesberger (1991), pl. 14 (b/w); 
Looijenga (2003a), pl. 24a, b (b/w). 
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OFRC18: WESTEREMDEN A 


Fig. 51: WESTEREMDEN A, obverse and reverse © Groninger Museum, Groningen. 


| Object 


1.1 Name and Catalogue Number 
WESTEREMDEN Weaving-Sword, Weaving-Slay. Id. No. 1928-10-0001a. 
Concordance: AZ 37. 


1.2 Present Location 
Groninger Museum, Province Groningen (Netherlands). 


1.3 Description of Object 

The object is a spool-formed, double-edged (blunt) yew-wood stick. One end is cut 
off diagonally with a rectangular cross-section, while the other end is rounded off 
smoothly with an oval cross-section. It appears that the diagonal end may have 
served as a handle as it is narrower in width and also shorter in relation to the rest 
of the object (ca. 1/3"? of the length); the oval blade measures ca. 2/3" of the entire 
length and is broader. The runic inscription is carved towards the tip of the blade 
and finishes at the rounded edge. 

Zeiss (Arntz/Zeiss 1939, p. 382) identifies the object as a “carelessly worked” 
weaving sword, similar to earlier exemplars of this kind. The blade is slightly bent 
and shows signs of wear. It is covered in an oleaginous, water-rejecting patina, 
possibly sheep’s grease according to Arntz/Zeiss (1939, p. 382), which remains spec- 
ulative and has not been examined further. 
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Double-edged weaving swords usually have spur-formed tips (spornartig aus- 
laufende Spitze) and are used for threading the wefts (Schussfaden) through raised, 
vertical warps (Kettfaden), cp. Banck-Burgess (1997, p. 373). Weaving-swords can be 
made of iron or wood, but rarely appear in Frankish graves. Iron weaving swords 
are occasionally found in funerary contexts in the East-Frankish and Alemannic 
region, often where Thuringian immigration can be detected via pottery and cos- 
tume association (rich female graves, dated to the 6'" c.). Due to adverse conditions, 
wooden swords are sparsely attested. Form-wise, weaving-swords often imitate 
weapons or may be made of reworked spathas, which adds to the symbolic value 
of the object and the representation of higher social rank and status of the deceased 
(cp. Banck-Burgess 1997, p. 373-374). 

(Iron) weaving-swords are known from Weisingen near Dillingen (Zenetti 1932), 
Schretzheim, Ulm and Wurmlingen (Veeck 1931, p. 87, pl. O, 1-2). 


1.4 Material, Size, Condition/State of Object 

Yew wood, Taxus Baccata Lin. The object is covered in a thin, oleaginous patina, 
which might indicate its application as an utility object (cp. Kapteyn 1933, p. 165). 
This is supported by Zeiss (cp. Arntz/Zeiss 1939, p. 382, fn. 1), but cannot be confirmed 
without examination. 

Length: ca. 21 cm, width: c. 2.5 cm (tapering towards the end); cp. Kapteyn (1933, 
p. 161). 

Unfortunately, the condition of the inscription has drastically deteriorated over 
the past century. During Kapteyn’s (1933) autopsy, the runes were still visible but 
already hard to decipher due to fissures, scratches and the wood’s venation; he em- 
ployed a microscope and epidiascope for his reading. Likewise, Arntz/Zeiss (1939, 
p. 384) and later Looijenga (2003a, p. 311) face difficulties with the identification of 
the “thinly carved” runes, as the wood is warped and desiccated. During the RuneS 
autopsies (September 2015, November 2017), the inscription was hardly detectable 
anymore: the main-staves are still visible, while side-twigs have faded away. 


1.5 Date and Place of Discovery 

The object derives from the terp Westeremden (Stedum, Prov. Groningen) and was 
discovered during excavations of the Vereeniging voor Terpenonderzoek lead by A. E. 
van Giffen in 1928 by the finder Mr Balkema. The inscription was detected whilst 
the object was cleaned in conservation the day after the actual object discovery. 
According to the find announcement (Van Giffen 1928-1931, p. 21), Balkema found 
the object ca. 100 m south of the church, ca. 3.50 m underneath the terp surface 
(kruin) and ca. 1m above the terp ground, in a manure layer (“een van kwelderzo- 
den opgetast gefeelte in de mestlagen”). The profile had been explored before in 
1923/1924, B, Vak 59 (cp. Van Giffen 1928-1931, p. 23, ftn.10) and was re-examined 
in 1928. Based on these find-circumstances, Van Giffen relates the find to a layer 
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dating to the end of the 8 or beginning of the 9" century. The object was cleaned 
at the Biological Institute, where the inscription was detected, and subsequently 
sold to the Groninger Museum (then: Museum voor Provincie en Stad Groningen) in 
1928. The first publication was presented by Kapteyn (1933). 


1.6 Date and Method of Dating 
Van Giffen (1928-1931, p. 24) dates the associated layer to the end of the 8" or 
beginning of the 9" century. As this is the terminus ante quem for the terp, the object 
may potentially date earlier. As for now, Van Giffen’s (1928) stratigraphic evaluation 
is accepted as the most closely possible, contextual dating. Otherwise, if more cau- 
tion is to be applied, the object can only be placed in the wider runic tradition of 
Frisia to the early Medieval period, ca. 4*-9t c, 

Uncommented dates: Arntz/Zeiss (1939, p. 382; ca. AD 800), Miedema (1974, 
p. 116; ca. AD 800), Gysseling (1980, p. 14; ca. AD 550-750), Quak (1990, p. 364; 
ca. AD 800) and Looijenga (1996a, p. 96; 2003a, p. 311; no date). 


1.7 Provenance 

This taxus-wood object is an unassociated find and may be tentatively classified 
based on its form as a weaving slay (cp. NEUDINGEN/BAAR wooden stick a grave- 
find from the Merovingian cemetery of Neudingen, Baden-Wiirttemberg, Germany, 
possibly part of a loom and with a similar conic form but with bored perforation, 
cp. Opitz 1981). Looms only rarely survive due to their organic material and are 
archaeologically attested via secondary evidence in form of round loom weights 
or spindle-whorls (cp. Banck-Burgess 1997, p. 371). These are geographically and 
chronologically widely distributed and show a high variation in form and style. As 
the object is portable, its provenance may not necessarily correlate with the location 
where it was found, but is likely due to the runic find assemblage in Westeremden 
(cp. WESTEREMDEN B). 


Il Inscription 


Il.1 Location and Execution of the Runes 

The fine inscription is incised towards the narrower part of the stick in medial posi- 
tion and measures in length c. 8.5 cm, while the single characters are c.1.5 cm in 
height on average (cp. Kapteyn 1931, p. 161; Arntz/Zeiss 1939, p. 383). Kapteyn (1933, 
p. 165) also identifies another possible single bind-rune at the top of the stick next 
to a branch-root, but is unsure about its runic character. Arntz/Zeiss (1939, p. 382) 
identify an m, which could have been the beginning of a PN, but is now rendered 
illegible. 
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1.2 Direction and Arrangement of Writing 

The runes are rectograde and run towards the narrower end of the worked stick 
along a medial axis. The lower parts of the staves diverge in length, as observed by 
Kapteyn (1933, p. 165). Judging from Kapteyn’s photographs (cp. Kapteyn 1933, pl. 1, 
d), they appear to be attached to a horizontal top line, while the lower ends of the 
staves protrude irregularly. A separation mark consisting of three vertically ar- 
ranged dots is set between R8 and R9. 


Il.3 Shapes and Sound Values of Runes 


Rl R2 R3 R4 RS R6 R7 R8 R9 RIO RII RI2 RI3 RI4 RIS RI6 RI7 


Food 


u * i s | ut m * i s u h i deou4 


Fig. 52: Schematic drawing and Master-Transliteration of the WESTEREMDEN A inscription [LK]. 


Ri: 


R4, R10: 


R9: 


R6, R12: 


R14+15: 


This allograph can be attributed to Waxenberger’s type 2B f (acute angle 
type with central position ascender), an allograph of the dc-rune F’. This 
is a uniquely “Frisian” form with a vertical stave attached medially to the 
top side-twig (cp. R7 on ARUM, OFRC16). 

R4 and R10 have been identified as star-runes *, representing the palatal- 
ized sound {j} for the sequence [ji], transliterated as g by Kapteyn (1933) 
and Arntz/Zeiss (1939), and j by Looijenga (2003a, p. 311). The interface 
of the crossed twigs is set slightly above the middle of the main-stave. 
This appears to be runic m with an additional, horizontal line connecting 
the main-staves and a hastate pocket attached to the top right main-stave. 
It is commonly identified as a bind-rune cluster combining two runes mb 
(Arntz/Zeiss 1939, p. 385) or three meb (Kapteyn 1933, p. 162; Looijenga 
2003a, p. 311), mib (Gysseling 1980, p. 14). Looijenga (1996a, p. 96) adds 
that the thorn is not clearly distinguishable anymore (p). As the hastate (i.e. 
triangular shape) pocket appears attached at the top, it may also be read as 
w P, which, however, renders no meaningful word and may be discarded. 
These are commonly identified as a tripartite s-rune. While R6 features 
two nearly parallel staves, R12 shows them slightly shifted inwards. 

This is identified as another bind-rune according to Kapteyn: hil. Arntz/Zeiss 
(1939, p. 384) also consider the option of reading n for R 15, using the con- 
tinuing middle-bar of the h as side-twig. Looijenga (1996a, p. 96) recognizes 
a double-barred h-rune and a following “unclear” rune, either 1 or i. 
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Ill Text 


Ill.1 Discussion 


Autopsy Master-Transliteration Interpretation 

09.09.2015 Fdutislu ? mp tisuhidu Pre-OFris ddajisla mep jisah[illda 
17.11.2017 ‘Adegisl with Gisehild’ 

[LK] 


The inscription has been traditionally segmented into two phrases, as indicated by 
the word-divider. The second phrase (R9-17) is identified consistently as a preposi- 
tional phrase introduced with meb, prep. ‘with’, while the first phrase (R1-8) is 
classified as noun phrase consisting of PN; a verbal phrase is lacking. The uncertain 
reading is due to the wood’s warped and uneven surface and based on a drawing 
by Van Giffen, due to scarcity of more recent material and availability of the object 
(see II.3). 


Graphemics: R1 Ff, Waxenberger type 2B (acute angle type with central position 
ascender) is unique to the OFRC and only further appears as well on ARUM (6 
7 ¢c., OFRC16), cp. Waxenberger (2017a, p. 115). As an allograph of the dc-rune, it 
may render /a(:)/ or one of its allophones. There are no recorded incidents of its 
occurrence in the OERC. The occurrence of the star-rune * *géar is also rare in the 
OERC, where it appears (roughly contemporary to this object) on the possibly Mer- 
cian GANDERSHEIM/BRUNSWICK Casket [OERC27, ca. AD 800], DOVER Stone 
[OERC25, Kent, 9t-10'8/11" c.], THORNHILL Stone III [OERC82, West Yorkshire, 
750-9 ¢.], BRANDON Pin [OERC10, Suffolk, 8'*-9 ¢.], and as wall engravings in 
the Roman catacombs [OERC66, 650-beginning of the 9 c.]. The star-rune and its 
allographs, the “lozenge type” ? and the “cross-type” 1, also feature in Continental 
manuscripts, most prominently in the OHG Wessobrunn Prayer (Clm 22053, South- 
ern German provenance) for the sound sequence /ga/ (cp. Schwab 1973, Derolez 
1954, p. 390). Its assumed origin is the staveless Older Fupark rune no. 12 + *jéran/ 
jéran, which came to render h /h/ in the Younger Futhark (e.g. GORLEV Stone, 
Zeeland, 9‘ c.) and the Medieval Scandinavian traditions (cp. Diiwel 2008, p. 89). 
The assumed sound-value in WESTEREMDEN A must be consonantal, a glide, due 
to its inter-vocalic position, and therefore, is assumed to be [j] in accordance with 
the Anglo-Frisian tradition. This is also suggested by later onomastic evidence from 
the Germanic languages (see below). 


Etymology: R1-8: fdutislu, Pre-OFris Adegisl, male bithematic PN with the proto- 
theme Gmc *Auda- ‘wealth, prosperity’ and deuterotheme *gisa-/gisla-, a-stem, 
‘(noble) offspring, (hostage, bail)’. Even though alternative derivations are suggest- 
ed for adu- (*Anda- and *Ada-, with assumed runo-epigraphic elision of homorganic 
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consonant, cp. Nedoma 2004, p. 147), the proposed *auda- seems most convincing 
as its reflexes (ON audr, OS od, OE éad, OHG oth, cp. Pokorny I 1989, p. 76, Falk/ 
Torp 1979, p. 6) are well attested as name elements throughout the Gmc languages 
and specifically popular with the Langobards (cp. Nedoma 2004, p. 191, Kaufmann 
1965, p. 118-119). The exception is OFris where as yet there exist no recorded reflex- 
es of *auda-, but with the assumed monophthongization of Gmc *au > @, forms with 
*Ada- may be expected (cp. Ade, Ada, FN 1898, p. 4). An exact parallel form of this 
composite PN is found in Venantius Fortunatus’ 7" c. Vitae, Audegisel, also Odgisil, 
OE Eadgils (cp. Reichert 1987, p. 95, Férstemann 1966, p. 194). As many PNs with 
*qu are still recorded in the 7*-8 centuries, this could point to a late monoph- 
thongization of the the Gmc diphthong, which may contradict the runic evidence. 
The deuteronym *gisil indicates a male PNs, as no female names are recorded with 
*gisil as a second name element, whereas it is popular from the 4 c. onwards 
throughout the 6" and 7 centuries (cp. Férstemann 1966, p. 649, 50 recorded 
names; Nedoma 2004, p. 305). 


R9: mp, Pre-OFris mep, mip ‘with’; cp. OFris mit(h) + dat. (Bremmer 2009, § 183) and 
cognate forms Goth mip, OE mid, mid, OS mip, OHG mit(i), Olce med(e) from IE 
*med"i- > PTGmc *med-/mep- (Pokorny I 1989, p. 702, Falk/Torp 1979, p. 306). 


R10-17: tisuh[i]ldu, Pre-OFris Gisehild, female bithematic PN with the prototheme 
Gmc *gisa-/gisla ‘(noble) offspring, (hostage, bail)’ (cp. Kaufmann 1965, p. 94, Ne- 
doma 2004, p. 305) and *hildjo-, jo-stem, ‘war, battle’. The second element is popu- 
lar with Frankish female names, although the exact form is not recorded; Férste- 
mann (1966, p. 818-840) records 309 names with this deuterotheme. 


Morphology: Morphological explanation is required for the final, inflectional suffix 
-u and the medial, connecting vowel (Kompositionsfugenvokal) -u- in adugislu and 
#isuh[i]ldu. Syntactically, the dat. case applies in OFris after the preposition mep, 
which allows a reconstruction based on the 6-stem paradigm (in WGmc, long- and 
short-syllable jO-stems had syncretised and are inflected according to the 0-stem 
paradigm, cp. Krahe II 1957, § 11): 6-stem, dsf., OE -e, OFris -e vs. OS/OHG -u. Follow- 
ing Nedoma’s (2014, p. 356) derivation from the jo-stem isf. *-ij0 (> *-ijii > *-ju > 
WGmc > -u), it may be assumed that runic u renders a short [vu], or possibly an 
already reduced form [a] (cp. Nedoma 2014, Versloot 2016). This reduced form oc- 
curs in final, unstressed position as -u in adugislu, a-stem, where inflectional -u is 
not native to the OE/OFris paradigm (cp. Krahe II 1957, §4, but OS/OHG ism. -u). 
Medial -u- in both PNs presupposes -a- (*Auda-, Gisa-) as the common Komposi- 
tionsfugenvokal of Gmc a-, 6- and consonant-stem nouns (cp. Krahe III 1967: § 20- 
21, Krause 1971: §48). The medial vowels are weakened to a schwa (Gmc *-a- > a) 
and again represented by -u after a long syllable, analogous to the development of 
the final syllables (weakened vowels after short syllables are not represented by -u, 
cp. HARLINGEN [OFRC10], hada). 
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Following Nedoma’s (2014) suggestion that runic -u was employed by early Pre- 
OFris carvers to represent unstressed vowels after long syllables, the inscription can 
be interpreted as Pre-OFris, which is also in line with its find spot in the Frisian 
heartland of Groningen. This practice of weak vowel representation with runic -u is 
also evidenced in other runic monuments from the area, such as i.e. SCHWEINDORF 
[weladu] and TOORNWERD [kobu] and may be regarded an Ingvaeonic/Pre-OFris 
feature for now. Regarding the object’s classification, it can most likely be identified 
as a weaving sword/slay. 


I11.2 Text Categories and Pragmatics 

Structure: NP [m/PN,om] + PP [prep. + NP[PN,]], three-word inscription type, affili- 
ate formula 3b, which indicates affiliation between two people, in this case a man 
and a woman. 


I11.3 Previous Transliterations and Interpretations 


Author Transliteration Interpretation 

1 Kapteyn adugislu : mep gisuhildu ‘Fiir Adegisl und Gisehild(e)’ 
(1933, p. 164; pl .1, e?) 

2 = Arntz/Zeiss adugislu : mp gisuhldu Adugislu m[e]p Gisuh[i]ldu 
(1939, p. 387) ‘Fiir Adegisl und Gisehild(e)’ 

3 Buma adugislu : mep gisuh[i]ldu ‘voor Adegis(e)l met Gisehild(e)’ 
(1957, p. 19) 

4 Sipma = Adugislu meth Gisuhildu 
(1960, p. 72-73) ‘foar A and G’ [for A. and G.] 

5 Page adujislu:mejisuhldu ‘for Adugisl and Gisuhild’ 


(1973, p. 99; 1999, p. 100) 


6 Miedema (1974, p. 116) adugislu meth gishuildu 


‘voor Adugisl met Gisuhilde’ 


7 ~~ Gysseling adugislu:mipgisuhildu Adugislu mip Gisuhildu 
(1980, p. 14) ‘(gemaakt door) Adugisal met 
(zijn vrouw) Gishuldi’ 


8 Nielsen (1984a, p. 13; adugislu nsm., (nsm., a-stem) 


1991, p. 300) mle]b gisuh[ijldu (dsf. 6-stem). 
9  Quak adugislu : mep gisuh[iJldu Adugisl-, Gisuhild- 

(1990, p. 364) 
10 Page agujislu:mejisuhldu (made) for Adugils 

(2001, p. 528) and Gisuhild’ or ‘(made by) 


Adugils for Gisuhild’ 
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(continued) 


Author Transliteration Interpretation 
11  Looijenga adugislu:mepjisuh{i/Udu Adugislu mep Gisuhildu 
(1996, p. 96) 


adujislu:mepjisuhidu 
(2003, p. 311-312) 


12 Nedoma fdutislu : meptisuhldu Andagisla mep Gisah(i)ldu 
(2004, p. 146-147; 2007, (f= ap, t= g2) 
p. 300; 2014, p. 356-357) 


13. Versloot agujislu mep jisuh[i]ldu ‘Audgisl with Gisahild’ 
(2016, p. 7) 


II.4 Previous Readings and Interpretations 

(1) The male PN Adugis!l is well attested in the Germanic languages according to 
Kapteyn (1933, p. 162). According to Férstemann (1966, p. 194), the name is docu- 
mented as Audegisl (a. 631; same form in Venantius Fortunatus), as well as a young- 
er form Odgisl (a. 670), which merges with the OS forms. In OE, it is attested in 
Widsith (Eadgils) probably referring to a Saxon, and Searle (1897, p. 181) reports 
Eadgils (cp. Adalgisus, King of Frisia), A'dgils (c.680). Kapteyn (1933, p. 163) derives 
the first component Ad- from *Aud-, which provides evidence for OFris monoph- 
thongization (OFris a < Gmc *au), while the OE forms exhibit the OE development 
(OE éa < Gmc *au). For his morphological analysis, Kapteyn (1933, p. 164) observes 
that the unstressed vowels are consequently represented in both PNs with runic u, 
which he resolves as [ze]: adzegislz (a-stem, dsm.). Why runic u should represent 
[ze], which has its own rune f, remains unexplained. The second phrase represents 
a female PN, cp. Gisohildis, Gisoildis (Forstemann 1966, p. 654), which is also attest- 
ed in OE Gislthryth (Searle 1897, p. 259). A female PN is more likely as compounds 
with -hild ‘war, battle’ become more frequent in female Frankish names in the 5?— 
8" centuries (cp. Férstemann, > 309 names), while -hild diminishes in male names. 
Morphologically, Kapteyn (1933, p. 164) analyses this form as a PN, dsf., j6-stem. As 
the preposition mep/mip also had a sociative function in the Gmc languages, it can 
also imply community, unification, affiliation, which for Kapteyn (1933, p. 164) al- 
lows the general conclusion of a couple’s inscription. He observes the symmetry in 
the inscription’s design, as each name is written with eight characters, reminiscent 
of the zttir symbolism. 


(2) Arntz/Zeiss (1939, p. 385) differ in their reading of the two bind-rune complexes: 
(i) they argue for R9 mp with elision of the unstressed vowel and (ii), unstressed i 
in hil is represented in one of the main staves and not in the line interlinking h and 
1 (this is also a case of elision of a weak vowel). In agreement with Kapteyn (1933), 
Arntz points to the regular representation of unstressed vowels with runic final -u, 
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which he interprets as [a] (cp. medial vowel in ModE but). For the underlying vowel 
for the stem-vowel (a-declension) in R3 and R8, the dative marker (a-declension) in 
R13 and the dative ending (jd-stem) in R16. Artz/Zeiss (1939, p. 387) consider Kap- 
teyn’s proposition of the sociative function of mep as valid, but reject the xttir sym- 
bolism theory, as the row division does not apply to the Anglo-Fris row and might 
have only been used in the North. 


(3) Buma (1957, p. 19) cites Kapteyn’s (1933) reading, ‘for Adegis(e)l (acc.) with Gise- 
hild(e) (dat.)’. He concludes that the “magical meaning” of the inscription is already 
“faded”; the inscription represents a dedication, addressing the benefactor of the 
object. 


(4) Sipma (1960, p. 72-73) points to the bind-runes in mep and hil and the new 
runes for a, dc, and j, the star-rune. He dates the inscription to ca. 700 based on 
the attested monophthongization of Gmc *au > OF ris @. 


(5) Page (1973, p. 99; 1999, p. 100) regards this as the “simplest of the [Frisian] 
inscriptions”, but admits that the “nouns endings cause concern”; the PNs are 
“clear”. 


(6) Miedema (1974, p. 116) refers to Arntz’s/Zeiss’ (1939) and Page’s (1973, p. 99) 
readings of the inscription. He points to the related terp toponym Jislum (near Dok- 
kum), which he derives from *Gisalahaim. Regarding final -u in adugislu, he refers 
to Krause (1968, ftn. 46) and Diiwel/Tempel (1970, p. 383), who discuss a derivation 
from nom./acc. Gmc *-az/-an. 


(7) Gysseling (1980, p. 14-15) argues for a bindrune mip, to be read as the preposi- 
tion mep ‘with’. The PN Auda-gisal (*auda- ‘possession’, gisla- ‘spear, staff’) is an 
inflected a-stem, ism., and reflects monophthongization. The second PN is an in- 
flected 6-stem, dsf., of Gisa-hildi (gisa- ‘spear, staff’, hildj6- ‘battle’). He derives the 
dative final -u from PrGmc -6 (< IE -d, instr.). 


(8) Nielsen (1984a; 1984b) focuses on the representation of the weak syllables in the 
inscription and does not comment on graphemes or readings. Gisuh(i)Ildu is gov- 
erned by the proposition m/e]p, therefore, the dative or accusative form is expected. 
The dat. (acc.) -j6-stems in OFris manuscripts show -e (< Gmc *-ai) and occasionally 
-a (analogous introduction to weak fem. declension or simple vacillation between 
-e/-a in the MSS; cp. Siebs (1901, p. 1244)). Consequently, Nielsen (1984a, p. 14) 
proposes two accounts for final -u: (i) derivation from the old instr. suffix IE (i))a, 
Gmc (j)6 which became NG/WG -u, where final -u was selected as dat. suffix in ON, 
OS, OHG, (ii), analogous influence from n-stem nouns, causing the introduction of 
-a into the (j)6-stem paradigm as a new weak fem. ending (see further in depth 
discussion of final -u, Chapter IV.2.1). Independent of the derivation scenarios, Niel- 
sen (1984a, p. 14) states that *-u (< *-6(n)) has to be assumed as the immediate 
precursor of -u in gisuh(Idu. Concerning the medial, unaccented vowel -u- in adu- 
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gislu and gishuh(i)ldu, both presuppose the Kompositionsfugenvokal of Gmc a-, 6- 
and consonant stem nouns, -a- (*Auda-, *Gisa-): Medial -a- > -u- develops parallel 
to final -a in *-az (nsm.) and *-an (asm.) after long syllables, coalescent in runic 
Frisian and NG/WG. 


(9) Quak (1990, p. 364) tentatively suggests reading two PNs, a male PN, Adugisl-, 
which evidences the monophthongization of Gmc *au in OFris, and Gisuhild-. 


(10) Page (2001, p. 528) identifies two PNs, separated by the preposition ‘with’. 
The grammatical forms of the PNS are uncertain due to the -u endings (adujislu, 
d/i/nsm, juuhldu, d/asf.), which allows two different reading options: ‘(made) for 
Adugils and Gisuhild’ or ‘(made by) Adugils for Gisuhild’. 


(11) Looijenga (1996a, p. 96-97, 2003a, p. 312) identifies the first segment as a 
bithematic male PN, nsm. a-stem, composed of ddu (< Gmc *auda ‘wealth’) and jislu 
(< Gmc *gisalaz ‘hostage’ or ‘sprout, shoot, offspring’, cp. Kaufmann 1965, p. 94). 
She views this as evidence for the monophthongization of Gmc *au > OFris @, as in 
skanomodu. Looijenga (2003a, p. 312) reads jisuhi[l]du, a bithematic female PN, 
dsf. j6-stem in agreement with Nielsen (1984a), with the last component -hildu deriv- 
ing from Gmc *hildjé ‘battle’. She proposes to translate this PN as ‘hostage of battle’ 
(cp. Looijenga 1996a, p. 97). She further points to the rhyming pattern of the two 
PNs and the final -u, which represents different cases, nominative and dative. 


(12) Nedoma (2007, p. 300-304; 2014, p. 356-357) analyses the inscription as a three- 
word-text, consisting of two bipartite anthroponyms, a,dug>islu, nsm. (< Pre-OFris 
a < PrGmc *-az) and g,isuhldu, j6-stem, dsf. (< Pre-OFris u < -*-ju < *-iju < PrGmc 
*-ijo; originally inst.), linked by the preposition mep (+ dat.; OFris mith, mit, OE 
mid, mid, OS mip). Formally, final -u in agdug,islu could also derive from PrGmc 
a-stem acc. ending *-a", which also attests a reduction process with the probable 
output of a closed, central vowel [a]. The second element is runographically attested 
on the Kragehul Spear-Shaft (KJ27, DR 196 U, Fyn 7, ca. 400-500.), asugislas, PtN 
A(n)su-gis“las, and also for OFris Aldgislus Rex (Vita Wilfiridi, Beda V, 19; 7™ c.). 
While the first element a,du- has been previously interpreted as a reflex of Gmc 
*Auda- ‘wealth, prosperity, luck’ (cp. OS 6s, Olce auér) with reference to OFris mon- 
ophthongisation, Nedoma (2004, p. 146-147, 2007, p. 307) considers additional op- 
tions such as *Ada- or *Anda- (with elision of nasal before homorganic consonant). 
In this case, a, would render an inherited PrGmc /a/ (# /#/ ~a,), as in ha,da, 
(HARLINGEN), ha,buku, ka,bu (OOSTUM) and wela,du (SCHWEINDORF). The 
Fugenvokal -u- represents a reduction from a > a after a heavy syllable in *Auda- or 
*Anda-. Vowel reduction after light syllables can also be assumed for *Ada-, but 
there are no examples to support this assumption from the Frisian inscriptions. Both 
name stems *Ada- and *Anda- are attested in the Gmc dialects, while the construc- 
tions (Transponat) *Adagislaz or *Andagislaz cannot be verified with certainty (cp. 
Hispano-Goth Adiscle, 9" c. and Andisclus; cp. Nedoma 2007, p. 309). The Frankish 
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dialect area renders similar parallel constructions such as WFrank Adegis (9" c.) 
and Andegis (9"" c.) next to East-Goth Andagis, gen. (5 c.). The lack of attestation 
is considered unproblematic by Nedoma (2007, p. 310) as *Audagislaz (> Pre-OFris 
Adagisla) and *Andagislaz (> Pre-OFris Andagisla) could have developed through 
name variation, i.e “[...] the mechanical combination of common name elements, 
one of which (or both) may derive from the parental name or the name of relatives 
(OFris type Antulf-Burgolf, 9‘ c., father and son)” [transl. LK]. 

The reduced vowel [al is found in medial position as ‘binding vowel’ (Binde- 
vokal) after a heavy syllable in the first element of the female PN, Gisa- (< Gisa-, 
cp. MLG gise ‘hostage’ and Lower-Rhine/Ripuarian gise). The second composition 
element -hldu (< Gmc *-heldijo, cp. OE hild ‘battle, war’) provides evidence for a 
writing practice known previously from Older Fupark inscriptions, in which the 
(high) vowel before an obstruent is not realised in written form: CVRC > CRC, <CRC> 
(-hldu, -h(idu; Nedoma 2007, p. 304). The last element is also runograhically at- 
tested on the FRIEDBERG Disc Brooch [AZ16, KJ141; ca. 567-600], buruphild, OHG 
(Frankish) P“ruphild. Nedoma (2007, p. 303) attributes the inscription to the text 
category ‘A with B; A together with/along with B’, which refers to the donor or 
owner of the weaving sword or entire weaving loom. Regarding the provenance, the 
OFris monophthongization argument does not apply anymore, while geographic 
(find spot), epigraphic (Frisian type a5) and linguistic (final -u) criteria remain and 
point “with great certainty” to a “Pre-OFris runo-epigraphical text” (cp. Nedoma 
2007, p. 311). 


(13) Versloot (2016, p. 7) syntactically analyses the phrase as follows: Audgisl [sub- 
ject] with [preposition] Gisahild [prepositional object]. His analysis of final -u in 
Gisahild is in accordance with Nedoma (2007): 6-stem, dsf. (< instr. PrGmc *-6). He 
further comments on the lack of historical *-j- (cp. OS hildi), which is in compliance 
with “[...] the situation in Old English or ninth-century Old High German, where the 
j6-stem endings are identical with the basic 6-stem endings (cp. Campbell 1977, 
§590)”. The PN adujislu is analysed as a-stem, nsm (< Gmc *-az). Concerning the 
binding vowel -u- in adugislu and gisuh[i]ldu, Versloot (2016, p. 29) follows Nedo- 
ma (2007) with the derivation from Gmc *-a- (*Auda-, *Gisa-), rendering the reduced 
vowel */a/. With reference to Findell (2012, p. 146), he proposes that it may have 
been runological practice to represent a weak vowel with runic -u (cp. Wremen 
Footstool, 5 c., [a]lgu- (< PrGmc *algi-), ‘elk’). 


I11.5 Previous Conclusions on Text and Object 

Kapteyn (1933, p. 165) identifies the object as a private amulet (Hausamulett), sup- 
ported by the symmetrical arrangement of the runes in segments of eight characters. 
The semantic meaning of ‘weaving’ is contained in the object, a weaving sword, 
and may emphasize the inscriptions pragmatic intention as a symbol of union or 
affiliation. The symbolic arrangement with reference to the 2ttir tradition is, how- 
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ever, rejected by Arntz/Zeiss (1939, p. 387) in favour for a profane function as an 
object of utility, supported by the evidence of the “oleaginous patina”. Further at- 
tempts at a coherent interpretation of object and inscription have not been voiced. 


IV Varia 


IV.1 Extra-Lingustic Signs and Decoration 
No further signs could be detected. As the stick is fissured and warped, it cannot 
be precluded that originally there were no more signs on the stick. 


IV.2 Analogies 


Typological references: Whalebone weaving sword, dated to AD 500-900 AD 
(cp. Knol 1993, p. 85); NEUDINGEN/BAAR Wooden Stick [Opitz 1981, KIEL s. v. 
NEUDINGEN/BAAR], ca. AD 510-540. 


IV.3 Maps, Pictures, Drawings etc. 
Kapteyn (1931), pl. 10, all sides with enhanced inscriptions (b/w); Kapteyn (1933, 
p. 160-165); Arntz/Zeiss (1939), pl. XLIV, fig. 37. 
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OFRC19: WESTEREMDEN B 


Fig. 53: WESTEREMDEN B, Side 1b © Groninger Museum, Groningen. 


| Object 


1.1 Name and Catalogue Number 
WESTEREMDEN Yew Stick, Yew Wand, Id. No. 1918-11-0001. 
Concordance: AZ38. 


1.2 Present Location 
Groninger Museum, Province Groningen (Netherlands). 


1.3 Description of Object 

The spool-formed object is slightly curved and shows obvious signs of working. It 
has flattened sides and is smoothened and rounded on the edges (one is rectangu- 
lar, one pointy but blunt). It is worked from yew-wood (Taxus baccata L.) and seems 
darkened towards the ends. 


1.4 Material, Size, Condition/State of Object 

Yew wood stick, Taxus baccata Lin (cp. Van Giffen 1926-1928, p. 53; Looijenga 
1991c). The stick is burnt at both ends and slightly bent, according to Kapteyn (1933, 
p. 167; also Arntz/Zeiss 1939, p. 388). Looijenga (1991c, p. 339) argues for dark ex- 
tremities, caused by the cutting process. She observes that the stick appears worn 
as if handled frequently, deduced from the wear on the ribbons. The surface appears 
polished and the inscription “[...] much more worn on the convex side [side II] than 
on the concave side” (Looijenga 1991c, p. 339). The curve of the stick may be inten- 
tional or caused by warping. Length: 11.9 cm (Arntz/Zeiss 1939, p. 388). 


1.5 Date and Place of Discovery 
According to Van Giffen (1926-1928, p. 52), the terp-diggers J. de Vries and H. Bouke- 
ma found the yew-stick in 1917 in the terp Westeremden (Stedum, Prov. Groningen), 
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while loading terp soil for transportation. The exact find-spot cannot be specified, 
but it might derive from a so-called mestlagen or Mistschicht, a solid manure layer, 
ca. 2m above ground where the terp measures 5 m in height, in the north-western 
part of the terp (Profile A, Vak 45) and 200 m west of the church (cp. Kapteyn 1933, 
p. 166, Arntz/Zeiss 1939, p. 389, Looijenga 1991c, p. 337). 

Shortly after the discovery, the inscription was noticed by A. van Deursen, a head- 
teacher, who purchased the object from a collection of terp finds to include it in an 
antiques collection of a middle-school in Groningen. After inspection, the director of 
the Archaeological and Biological Institute at the University of Groningen, Dr. A. E. 
van Giffen, had the object transferred to the communal museum of Groningen. 


1.6 Date and Method of Dating 
Van Giffen (1926-1928, p. 52-53) estimates a rough dating for the terp between the 
5th_gth centuries based on a stratigraphic analysis of a cross-section during his ex- 
cavations in 1923/1924. However, in 1928, the terp was already levelled beyond the 
original find spot so that the exact layer could not be retrieved, and correspon- 
dences can only be assumed tentatively. Van Giffen’s cross-section contained under- 
lying manure layers with typical Saxon bossed pottery (Buckeltopfgefafe) and an 
ash-comprised top layer featuring globular pots (Kugeltopfgefdfe) with linear- 
stamped decoration (Rasterstempelverzierung). This leads van Giffen to the estimat- 
ed dating of the terp between the 5 and 8" centuries and an assumed terminus 
ante quem of the second half of the 8™ century for the yew stick. Von Friesen con- 
cludes a dating to the 6" century or earlier based on his linguistic assessment (cp. 
Van Giffen 1926-1928, p. 70). In a later report, Van Giffen (1928-1931, p. 24) presents 
a dating between the 8-9 centuries for the stick. As the original find-spot cannot 
be assessed with certainty in hindsight, Looijenga (1991c, p. 337) criticizes Van Gif- 
fen’s dating method and opts for an even wider dating between the 5 and 11 
centuries. Later, Looijenga restricts the time-frame based on the rune-forms: Due to 
the assumed presence of Danish younger fupqrk and short-twig runes, Looijenga 
(1996a, p. 97; 2003a, p. 314) dates the inscription to the 9" century or later. Gronvik 
(1994, p. 99-100) presents a linguistic dating based on the final vowels in the in- 
scription: Assuming that vowel reduction in final syllables happened simultaneous- 
ly in OE and OFris (ca. AD 770, cp. Campbell 1959, § 369), he assumes a terminus 
ante quem AD 770, as the final vowels still show full vowel quality. He narrows the 
dating to “immediately after 754”, with reference to Boniface’s mission in Frisia (see 
III.5 for Grgnvik’s historical interpretation of the inscription). Archaeologically, the 
object cannot be dated closer than to the 4*-9" ¢,, corresponding to the early Medi- 
eval period (pers. corr. Egge Knol, 17. 11.2017). 

Uncommented dates: Miedema (1974, p. 116; second half of the 8" c. [= Arntz/ 
Zeiss 1939]), Gysseling (1980, p. 15; 8" c.), Quak (1990, p. 364; second half 8° cen- 
tury), Looijenga (1996a, p. 97, 2003a, p. 312; no date). A C-14 Accelerator Mass Spec- 
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trometry has not been conducted on this object for a closer dating; the object re- 
mains dated to the early Medieval period. 


1.7 Provenance 

The object derives from the terp Westeremden in the Frisian province of Groningen, 
but is an unstratified and unassociated find. Later attempts by Van Giffen in 1928 to 
reconstruct the exact find spot of the object in 1923 are methodologically unreliable. 
Without immediate context, the object is still associated with another runic find 
from Westeremden, the WESTEREMDEN A Weaving Sword. The inscription displays 
runes from different rows, i.a. Anglo-Fris diagnostic runes, runica manuscripta (i.e. 
rune-forms typically found in OE and Continental manuscripts of the 8*-11™ centu- 
ries), and possibly Younger fupbgrk runes; this prevents an allocation to a specific 
rune-row and the corresponding inscriptions’ provenance. 


Il Inscription 


Il.1 Location and Execution of the Runes 

Three lengthy inscriptions are found on the object and have been presumably cut 
in bone-dry wood, as deduced from the slightly warped grooves by Looijenga (1991c, 
p. 340). She assumes a left-handed carver for Ia/Ib (concave side) and a right-handed 
carver for II (convex side), which might point to two different hands and authors 
being at work. She observes that Ib is carved towards the stick’s extremity and is 
also executed less deeply in comparison to Ia. Inscription II shows many miscuts, 
which could have been motivated by the convex material hampering straight carv- 
ing. Ia is placed medially on the concave side, while Ib is often described as second- 
ary to the main inscription Ia (i.e. supplement, ‘Nachtrag’, cp. Seebold 1990, p. 412). 


11.2 Direction and Arrangement of Writing 
The inscription is formally tripartite, but arranged on two sides with the help of a 
separation mark in form of three dots in a row between Ia and Ib. Inscriptions Ia 
and Ib are executed on the concave side but run in opposite directions while one 
inscription always appears inverted, dependending on how the stick is held. Both 
inscriptions together do not fill out the entire space on the side, which raises the 
question of whether inscription II was initially intended to be set behind Ia. How- 
ever, inscription II is now carved onto the convex side, placed roughly towards the 
middle. Kapteyn (1933, p. 170) assumes that inscriptions I and II render a consecu- 
tive text, but they are currently mostly read separately. 

Measurements: Ia ca.5.1cm, Ib ca.3.1cm, II ca.3.7cm; average height is 
ca. 1.2 cm (cp. Armntz/Zeiss 1939, p. 389). 
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1.3 Shapes and Sound Values of Runes 


Character?*> 


la, R1; 
ll, R4 


Form and Sound 


la, R1: 6s-rune, Waxenberger type 1B (pointed chevron type). 
Il, R4: 6s-rune, cannot be attributed to a Waxenberger type with certainty, 
as the side-twigs seem unrelated and might consist of miscuts. 


la, R2 


In analogy to his interpretation of la, R9 and II, R7, Von Friesen (1926-1928) 
proposes identifying this character as a mirrored /-rune. Arntz/Zeiss (1939, 

p. 397) consider it a simplified and late form of p. Seebold (1990, p. 415) 

and Looijenga (2003a, p. 312) also argue for a simplified form of Continental p 
as found in inscription II. 


la, R3; 
Ib, R7 


la, R3: double-barred h-rune with nearly parallel middle-bars. 
Ib, R7: double-barred h-rune with nearly parallel middle-bars. 


la, R4, 13; 
Ib, R6, k 


This rune renders a k in the Anglo-Fris fuporc, but its positions in the inscription 
suggests it represents a vowel. Kapteyn (1933) argues for [a(:)], as Ib R28 
represents k. Arntz/Zeiss (1939, p. 397) try to explain it from an Anglo-Fris angle: 
As the esc-rune f is not present in the inscription, \ is identified formally 

as a simplified reflex of the es¢-rune, representing the sound [a(:)].24° Parallel 
to the Scandinavian development, the two side-twigs moved to the middle 

and were reduced to one (f > *k). Despite remaining doubts, Seebold (1990, 

p. 423) supports this view. Gysseling (1980, p. 16) also considers this character 
an allograph of esc (‘afwijkende vorm’), equally Looijenga (2003a, p. 313; 
‘younger fupark variety’). Gronvik (1994, p. 96) argues for younger Anglo-Fris 
triad system k [a(:)], F[a()], * [o(:)] for the vowels in this inscription. 


la, R7, * 


This graph is identified by all scholars unanimously as the star-rune. Arntz/Zeiss 
(1939, p. 397) attribute to it the value of a palatal g [j], this is in agreement with 
Schwab (1973, p. 1, “g in front of high vowels”) and Seebold (1990, p. 416). 


la, R9, Ib, R5 Ba 


This character is interpreted by Von Friesen (1926-1928, p. 68), Arntz/Zeiss 
(1939, p. 396) and Grgnvik (1994, p. 96) as a mirrored m, while Kapteyn (1933, 
p. 167) regards it as an Anglo-Fris stan-rune st, attested so far only in younger 
Anglo-Saxon manuscripts. Quak (1990) suggests reading p, while Seebold 
(1990, p. 418-21) argues for an intervocalic spirant [v] after an extensive 
graphemic exploration in the manuscript tradition. In the manuscript tradition, 
it also occasionally renders (mirrored) b, cp. Clm 6250 and Clm6291 [both 
Freising, 9* ¢.]. 


245 The transliteration system for the runes roughly follows Kapteyn’s (1933) system: The inscrip- 
tions remain denominated as Ia, Ib and II, but the runes are counted continuously, i.e. Ia consists 
of 17 runes, Ib of 11 and II of 13. The snippets are also taken from Kateyn’s (1933) photograph. 

246 Arntz/Zeiss (1939, p. 397-8) consider it possible that the weakened, unstressed [a] was replaced 
in favour of stressed [ze] in the time between AD 600 and 800 and rendered by the zsc¢-rune §. The 
same graph is also found on BRITSUM and HANTUM with the value [a], from which Arntz/Zeiss 
(1939, p. 398) generalise a possible adoption of \ in the Ingvaeonic area. They transliterate this 


character as a. 
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(continued) 


Character 


la, R10 


Form and Sound 


Kapteyn (1933) argues for a Danish {a/e}, while Arntz/Zeiss (1939, p. 398-9) 
tentatively suggest a miscut Anglo-Fris n or Danish {a/e}. Due to position, it 
should render a vowel, but could have been manipulated to render a or an. 
Seebold (1990, p. 421, 425) considers a medial vowel € analogous 

to the uncertain character in Britsum (R2, 16, 18). He relates it to the value 
attribution of the yew-rune (based on the initial vowel), while the formal 
similarity to n might show Northumbrian influence. Looijenga (2003a, p. 313) 
leans towards the younger Danish fupark a despite the long slanting side-twig 
(also for Ib R29, with a side-twig slanting towards the right). Versloot (2016) 
analyses it as a fronting reflex of PrGmc *a, *[e] (cp. Ib R29). 


Ib, R4 


Despite its aberrant form, this character is identified as an dpil-rune by Kapteyn 
(1933) and Arntz/Zeiss (1939, p. 399) with the value [ce]. Quak (1990, p. 365) 
also argues for a possible variant of the dpil-rune, also Gysseling (1980, p. 16), 
who considers it to render an umlaut in opposition to 6s (la, R1; Il, R4). Seebold 
(1990, p. 422) agrees with the previous conclusions and transliterates it as 6. 


Ib, R10, f: 


This character may be identified as the Younger Viking Age futhark k rune 
(long-branch and/or short-twig), and is as such transliterated by Von Friesen 
(1926-1928), Kapteyn (1933), and Arntz/Zeiss (1939, p. 398). Looijenga 
(2003a, p. 312) reads it as a bookhand form of s. The character continued as k 
in the Medieval Scandinavian rows. 


Ib, R11: 


This was regarded as Anglo-Frision Younger futhgrk n + or inverted Younger 
Futhark a t¢. The side-twigs are comparatively long for an Anglo-Fris n, therefore 
a Younger Futhark a was suggested. 


ll, R5: 


This is read as an s-rune by Kapteyn (1933), Arntz/Zeiss (1939, p. 396) and 
Quak (1990), while Seebold (1990, p. 414) opts for a k-rune with a vanished 
lower part of the main-stave. Looijenga (2003a, p. 313) complies with Seebold. 
A form with an angular side-twig is however as yet unknown in the OFRC, but is 
found in the OERC. 


ll, R7, 0 


This is suggested to be a variant of the stan-rune by Kapteyn (1933, p. 167), 
while Von Friesen (1926-28) suggests a Scandinavian allograph or a mirrored 
e. Seebold (1990, p. 413) points to a similar form in the BREZA fupark [AZ 8, 
KJ 5; ca. 6" c.] with the value p and a shortened form on the CHARNAY clasp 
[AZ11, KJ 6, 010; ca. second half of the 6'* century]. OE manuscripts of the 
11/12 centuries do not distinguish between this form and the stan-rune, 
while the values attributed to it vary. Seebold (1990, p. 414) tentatively opts 
for the value p based on the Continental epigraphic evidence as the value st 
is derived from the unconfirmed rune-name and therefore not entirely reliable. 
Looijenga (2003a, p. 312) identifies it as a mirrored p. Gronvik (1994, p. 96) 
regards it as a variant of e. 


Il, R10: 


This uncertain character consists of a weakly-cut straight main-stave 

and a side-twig, crossing it medially and slanting towards the lower right. 
Kapteyn (1933) and Antz/Zeiss (1939, p. 398) read it as an Anglo-Fris k. 
Seebold (1990, p. 415) interprets it as an allograph of n, similar to the Younger 
fupark n. 
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Il Text 


Ill.1 Discussion 


PANTY 


—— 


eA 


Ib 


Il 


Fig. 54: Schematic drawing of WESTEREMDEN B [LK]. 


Autopsy Master-Transliteration Interpretation 
17.11.2017 la: ophkmuti Bigdakmlup ? 
[LK] Ib: : wimg Bikhpuln_ 

Il: iwiosufidu.ale: 


The traditional segmentation of the inscription in Ia and Ib is motivated by a separa- 
tion mark in the form of three dots in a row. Ib appears reversed to Ia, the stick has 
to be turned for a reading. Ia and Ib are arranged on the broad, concave side of the 
stick, while inscription II is carved adjacent to it on the narrower side of the stick; 
it also appears to end with a separation mark of two dots in a row. 

The WESTEREMDEN B inscription is the longest in the OFRC (41 characters), 
but an interpretation is complex due to apparent consonant clusters and unusual 
forms with uncertain value attribution (see II.3). Apart from the diagnostic Anglo- 
Fris runes dc and 6s (Ia: R1, 3, 12; II: R4, 11), also possible rune-forms from the 
Scandinavian Younger fupqrk (Ia: R4; Ib: R10, II: R10), as well as forms previously 
known only from Continental and Anglo-Saxon manuscripts (Ia: R9, Ib: R5, II: R7) 
are featured. This amalgamation led to doubts about the authenticity of the inscrip- 
tion, voiced by Krause (in a letter to Zeiss, cp. Arntz/Zeiss 1939, p. 389; Krause 1969, 
p. 94-97, Krause 2014a, p. 371), Krogmann (1953, p. 3-5), Diiwel (1983, p. 49, 1968, 
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p. 384) and Schwab (1973, p. 77). Gysseling (1980), and more recently Seebold (1990) 
and Looijenga (1991c, 2003a) argue for the authenticity of the piece. Seebold (1990, 
p. 413) bases his opinion on the manuscript rune-forms, which are unlikely to have 
been known by a forger in the 1920s. Looijenga (1991c) conducted comprehensive 
material research on all yew-wood inscriptions, initially trying to apply archaeologi- 
cal methods for the detection of forgeries invented by Pit Pieper (Lichtschnittmikros- 
kopie) for the Weser Runic Bones. As, however, wood displays a different structure 
than bone, she turned to examining the specific weathering conditions of yew and 
found no indications that lead to doubt the authenticity of Westeremden B (cp. 
Looijenga 1991c, p. 341). 

As there are too many uncertainties concerning this inscription, the author 
refrains from presenting an analysis, in accordance with Page (2001, p. 528), who 
commented on this “formidable” inscription: “No convincing interpretation has yet 
been achieved”. 

However, the amalgamation of rune variants may point to a learned, possibly 
ecclesiastical background of the carver/s, perhaps in the context of the Anglo-Saxon 
missions of the 7*-8" centuries (cp. Chapter III.3.5). 


I11.2 Text Categories and Pragmatics 
As the reading and segmentation of the inscription remain uncertain, a pragmatic 
analysis cannot be presented. 


I11.3 Previous Transliterations and Interpretations 


Author Transliteration Interpretation 
1 Von Friesen la: o{p/Ghkmugi{st/m}gdakmlup Uninterpretable. 
(Van Giffen lb: wimo{st/m}khpu({f/k}n 
1926-1928, ll: iwiosu{st/e}du{k/njale: 
Ill. 28) 
2 Kapteyn la: ophkmugist.dakmlup Ophamu gistad[dja Amlup, 
(1933, p. 170, Ib: [i]Jwimostkhpukn [i]Jwim ost [dst]@h dukfijn 
172, 195, 205); Il:_ iwiosustdukale: iwi 6s dst dikale 
also in Sipma ‘Auf [gegen] Opheim nahm 
(1960, p. 73) Stellung [nahm den Kampf auf, 


constitit] Amlup. Vor [seinen] 
Eiben hat sich die Brandung 
geduckt. Mittels [dieser] Eibe 
ducke sich die Brandung.’ 
[Against Opheim Amlup took 

up position. The surge ducked 
before his yews. By the means 

of (this) yew, the surge may duck; 
transl. LK] 
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(continued) 


Author Transliteration Interpretation 


3. Arntz/Zeiss la: o{p/dmugi{st/m}.daamlup No interpretation. 
(1939, p. 398) lb: wim.{st/m}ahpu.n 
ll: iwiosus{st/e}du.ale 


4  Gysseling la: ophamugistndazmlup ophemu gist(o)nda emlup 
(1980, p. 15-16) Ib: iwimostahpuzen iwim cest eh(t) bu zen 
ll: iwiosustduzale iwi osust du & al(De 


‘te Ophem houde stand Amlup, 
mit ijven een gunst verkriijgt je 
één (= een van je, jemand), met 
deze ijf een gunst ons doe altijd 
(= te allen tijde) allen’ 

[At Opheim home stood Amlup, 
with yew (one of) you get 

a favour, with this yew at all time 
we get favour; transl. LK] 


5 Quak la: oph.mugi..da.mlup No interpretation. 
(1990, p. 364) lb: wim...hpukn 
ll: iwiosu.du.ale 


6 Seebold la: ophamugivédazemlup ‘At the homestead remains 
(1990, p. 415, lb: wimévehpusé fortune; by means of the yew will 
432) ll: iwiokupdunale it [= homestead] grow upwards; 


N.N. owns this.’ 


7 ~~ Grgnvik la: ophamugimndaemlup op hému gim(u)nda emlup, 
(1994, p. 96, 99) Ib: wimezhpukn wim(m)e méhpu; kniwi 6 
ll: iwiosuedunale su(wedun al(De 


‘Auf der Heimstdtte gedachte 
A-mlup der Missetaten seines 
Volkes; auf den Knien (kniend) 
betend schwiegen sie alle’ 

[At the homestead, Amlup 
remembered the misdeeds of his 
people; on their knees, praying, 
they all remained silent; transl. 


LK] 

8 _Looijenga la: ophamujibadazemlup: Op hemu jibada emlup: 
(1996, p. 97; lb: iwiokupdunale: iwi ok up duna [aJle wimceed zh 
2003a, p. 313- —siII::_~ wimoedahpusa pusa 
14747) ‘At the homestead stays good 


fortune; may it also grow near 
the yew on the terp. Wimced owns 
this.’ 


247 Looijenga (1996a) transliterates the star-rune with g. This is altered to j in her 2003a publica- 
tion, which is presented here. 
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(continued) 


Author Transliteration Interpretation 


9  Nedoma la: ophkmujibndakmlup No interpretation. 
(2014, p. 357) 


10 Versloot la: op hamu jibada amlup ‘at (the) homestead confidence 
(2016, p. 8)?48 lb: iwi ok up duna [a]le thrives; (near the) yew also 
ll: wimod ah pusa on the hill may (it) grow; Wimod 
owns this’ 


I11.4 Previous Readings and Interpretations 

(1) Van Giffen (1926-1928, p. 50-72) prepared the find’s first publication and cooper- 
ated with Von Friesen on the linguistic analysis. However, Von Friesen (1926-1928, 
p. 69) cannot make sense of the inscription. He attempts to dissolve the consonant 
clusters in 1a by using code methods (i.e. he replaces the rune with its precedent 
character in the row, hkm > wrk), which did not result in a meaningful text. Inscrip- 
tion II yielded some possible words: iwi (< *iyaz, *ihuaz, ‘yew’), and osu (< *ansuz 
‘god’, with an archaic final -u). Based on the presence of final -u and Anglo-Fris 
runes, Von Friesen dates the inscription linguistically to around 650 AD, probably 
not earlier than 450-500 AD. 


(2) Kapteyn (1933, p. 170) attempts to resolve the consonant clusters by replacing k 
, and its assumed counterpart k I in inscription II with [a(:)] with regards to the 
Danish fupark tradition. This brings him to his first consecutive reading of Ia and 
Ib: ophamu (noun, ds. ‘heaven’, place name; cp. ON (poet.) uphiminn, uppheimr), 
gista(?c)dda (‘to stand, oppose, defend’; cp. OS gistadon, MHG gestaten), amlup 
(PN, msn.; cp. ODan Am(b)loepx, Amloeth, Olce Amblédi.), [i]wim (n., pl.dat. ‘yew’), 
o(?ce)st (= ist, see line II), ah (1% pers./3"4 pers.sg.pres. of OFris dga ‘to possess, 
have’; cp. Goth aih, OE dg, OFris adh), pukn (‘ducked’, part.pres. of *diika, see line 
II). This rare and early attestation of a perfect periphrasis in Ib is realized here with 
the verb dga instead of OFris habban/hebban or wesa. The Hamlet saga is recorded 
in Saxo Grammaticus (13 c.), the Brjamssaga (c. 1707), and in the Icelandic saga 
Ambales or Amlédi heimski (17" c.) in which the cutting of wooden pikes and stakes, 
burnt in the oven, appears to be a recurring motif. Based on the likeness of the 
object to the burnt sticks and revenge tools described in the sagas, Kapteyn (1933, 
p. 191) argues for a direct reference to the Hamlet saga in the inscription. Following 
the structure of a magical charm, inscriptions Ia and Ib form the epic introduction 
in alliterative verse, followed by the incantation formula in the imperative. Kapteyn 
(1933, p. 193-95) reads inscription II as: [i]wi (instr./dat., ‘yew’, cp. OE iw, éow/éoh, 


248 Legend to Versloot’s transliteration: 4 renders *[e], the reflex of Anglo-Frisian fronting of short 
PrGmc *a; a renders *[a(:)], cp. Versloot (2016, p. 4). 
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ON yr), 6s (n., synonym to ust), ust (n., OFris *ést, ‘storm, whirlwind, rough water, 
surge’; cp. OE yst, OS ust; no effects if i-mutation seen on OFris form yet), diikale 
(34 pers.sg.opt.pres. OFris *dikalia < *dikaldian ‘to submerge, to hide, lie, duck’). 
The two synonymous nouns 6s and ust are attested here for OFris for the first time 
and are stave-rhyming. Kapteyn reconstructs [i]wi based on considerations of stave- 
rhyming: if Ia and Ib together form a long verse, the initial sound in Ib needs to be 
a vowel. Kapteyn’ emendation to [i]wi is motivated by parallelism to II, R1-4 in the 
incantation and by its grammatical correctness. 


(3) Arntz/Zeiss (1939, p. 399) agree with Kapteyn’s (1933) transliteration and com- 
ment extensively on 13 rune forms (see II.3). A new interpretation is not presented, 
but comments on Kapteyn’s (1933) proposition are given. Arntz/Zeiss (1939, p. 412) 
disagree with the transliteration of Ia, R10 as a Danish a and argue for an originally 
intended Anglo-Fris n, rendering an underlying *gistandia. This evades supposed 
Danish influence and “unnecessary confusion in the script and language”. The eli- 
sion of <a> was unintentional and corrected to an unsuccessful an. Further uncer- 
tainties are (i) the double rendition of st, which remains obscure even if two sepa- 
rate hands are assumed, (ii) the cross-stave sof n, one of which is slanting towards 
the left (Ia, R10) and another one towards the right (Ib, R11), (iii) the unclear form 
of p (Ia, R2), (iv), the unclear form and value of I (Ib, R10), (v) unclear differentia- 
tion between d and p, (vi) vowel representation. Arntz/Zeiss (1939, p. 413) conclude 
that “[d]espite all these difficulties, Kapteyn’s explanation remains principally cor- 
rect” [“Und trotz all dieser Schwierigkeiten bleibt m. E. Kapteyns Erklarung grund- 
satzlich zu Recht bestehen”, tranls. LK]. 


(4) Gysseling (1980, p. 15) considers two hands at work, one for inscriptions Ia and 
Ib, and a different one for II. Similar to Arntz/Zeiss (1939), he regards the character 
, (la, R4, 13, Ib, R24) as an allograph of the zsc¢-rune f. Rather than going through 
lengths of explaining the form iwim (Ib, R18-20) with stave-rhyming principles, he 
reads Ib, R1 as a bind-rune iw. His reading of the inscriptions is: ‘At Ophem, Amlup 
withstands, with yew you (i.e. someone) receive a favour, with these yews we get a 
favour at all times’ (transl. LK). Gysseling (1980, p. 16) interprets the inscription as 
a bipartite prayer: Ia and Ib represent the reciter, while II is the reply of the chorus. 
He discusses a few forms: op hemu (a-stem, ism. form of Gmc haim- ‘settlement’; 
‘elevated settlement’, possibly the castle of Amlub’s father), gist(o)nda (3° pers. sg. 
conj. of Gmc gistonda(n), correct form in OFris gistondz from Gmc *-ai; last letter 
was confused with following initial vowel of zemlup), emlup (corrected to amlup, 
PN m., referring to the Danish prince), iwi, iwim (iwi-, i-stem, Gmc *ihwa-, igw6-, 
‘taxus’), Ost (< Gmc *ansti-, cp. OE cest, ést ‘favour’, syncope of n before s), x2h(t) 
(2°¢ pers. sg. pret.-pres. Gmc aigan ‘to have, to receive’, ‘you have, receive’), &n 
(‘one’, here: ‘someone’), us (‘us’, syncope of n before s), du (‘to’, dd raised to du 
before following open vowel [#]), & (adv. ‘forever, at all times’, < Gmc *aiw). Gyssel- 
ing (1980, p. 17) observes that the “anomaly” of the stan-rune occurrence allows 
conclusions on the adoption of OE runes by Frisian rune-masters in the 8" century. 
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(5) According to Quak (1990, p. 365), the inscription has been repeatedly regarded 
as fake, but could well be genuine. The reading and interpretation are not clear and 
remain controversial. 


(6) Seebold (1990) points to the ornamental structure of inscriptions Ia (= Hauptin- 
schrift, main inscription) and Ib (= Nachtrag, supplement), which both feature the 
stan-rune in medial position and thereby display an artful application of runes. In 
opposition to Kapteyn (1933), Arntz/Zeiss (1939) and Gysseling (1980), he transliter- 
ates the stan-rune as p (cp. II.3 for his reasoning), which renders a highly diverging 
interpretation from the previous ones. He starts with inscription II (= Nebeninschrift, 
secondary inscription) iwiokupdunale. This is dissolved into iwi (1./ism. m(a)-stem, 
‘yew’), ok (variant of ak, ‘also’), updun/?upduna (adv. ‘upwards’, analogous con- 
struction to OE of-diin, a-diin, ‘downwards’), ale (optative of Gmc *al-a- ‘to grow, 
nurture’). This renders the phrase: ‘through the yew (or: at the yew), shall (he/she/ 
it) grow upwards’ (cp. Seebold 1990, p. 415). The main inscription Ia, ophaeemugivé- 
dazemlup, is interpreted by Seebold (1990, p. 421) as follows: op hamu (dsf. 6-stem, 
‘at the homestead’), givéda (OE gifebe, ON gipta ‘(favourable) fortune, luck’), amlup 
(34 pers. sg. pres. ind., possibly a deverbalized form of OHG emzig ‘steady’ with the 
assumed meaning ‘to remain, persevere’, cp. ON amia ‘to strive, fight’). This renders 
the phrase: ‘At the homestead remains the fortune’, which in the according find 
context, might reveal the function of the object as an amulet adorned with a bene- 
diction (Segensspruch); cp. Seebold (1990, p. 421-22). Seebold (1990, p. 422) analyses 
the supplement, wimévehpusé, as an owner’s formula (cp. Amtz/Zeiss 1939, 
p. 161), consisting of the verb-form ah (3"¢ pers. sg. prs. ‘he/she/it owns’, Gmc agan 
‘to own, possess’) and pusé (inflected dem. pronoun, asm., with uninflected clitical 
rune-nordic particle -si; refers back to hemu), ‘owns this’. The remaining part of 
the inscription, wimév, is expected to render a name, but requires explanation. 
Three reading options are presented: (1) equivalent to ON Vémob (stan-rune read as 
d, requires a possible representation of two values [p] and [d]), (2) clipped form of 
a PN, second element starts with initial -v- (spirant in initial position?), (3) vimé dv, 
PN and (un-attested) pre-fix to Gmc aih. All solutions leave Seebold unsatisfied; he 
refrains from replacing it with N.N. until the remaining problems have been solved. 


(7) Grgnvik (1994) agrees with Arntz/Zeiss (1939) and Seebold (1990) in his analysis 
of k as @ [a(:)]. In his interpretation, line IB continues in line II. He interprets 
Ia/Ib as op (prep. op ‘on’), h&mu (dsf. 6-stem, Gmc *haim6- ‘home’), gim/[u]nda 
(34 pers.sg.pret.ind., cp. OE gemunde ‘to remember, commemorate’ + gen./acc., 
with vowel elision), emlip (<*zmezl-(h)ugp, ‘someone with an animating attitude’, 
Bahuvrihi-compound), wimme (OFris wemma ‘to damage, to stain’; wimme is a dia- 
lectal variant of OFris wemma, gen.pl of nominalized adjective with the meaning 
‘sin, offence, misdeed’) méhpu (derivation from OE még [OFris méch] with suffix 
-ibu with the meaning ‘people’, formally OHG/OS -u dsf. 6-stem, functionally gsf.). 
The last runes of II, ale ‘all’, refer to the preceding word méhp and form the subject 
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of line II, which is read by Gronvik (1994, p. 98-99) as: suedun (3"¢ pers. pl.pret.ind. 
su[w]edon, of wk. vb. Gmc *swigdjan-, ‘to remain silent’), kniwi (‘old’ loc.sm, n-stem, 
OF ris kné, kni, Gmc *knewa-), 6 (prep. ‘on’, Gmc *ana). According to Gronvik (1994, 
p. 99) the inscription draws a “picture of a Christian preacher, who has returned to 
the homestead of his people to remind them of their sins, after which they pray, 
kneeling, in respectful, silent prayer” [transl. LK]. 


(8) Looijenga (1996a, p. 97; 2003a, p. 312-314) discusses Seebold’s (1990) interpreta- 
tion of the inscription and points to evidence for the monophthongization of Gmc 
*ai > OF ris @ in Seebold’s reading of R3-6 heemu (Gmc *haim- > ham > hém- > OF ris 
hém), based on the reading of z for the “enigmatic rune-form” k. The stan-rune (la, 
R9, Ib, R29) is interpreted by Looijenga as a Spiegelrune rendering the options 
{b/d/} (cp. jibada, wimoed). As two graphemes for the value a (Anglo-Frisian dc 
and Younger fupark a) are present, Looijenga (2003a, p. 313) suggests an intended 
graphical differentiation between palatal [a] (*) and velar [a] (+). 

Looijenga reads Ia, R7-11 as jibada, ‘comfort, reassurance’ (cp. OS Heliand 3161, 
5828) or ‘new life in Christo’. This Christian interpretation is complemented by her 
association of ophzmu with the Ribe magic wand’s inscription uphimen, ‘heaven 
above’. In agreement with Seebold’s (1990) reading of zmlub as a verb-from, she 
reads for Ia: ‘at the homestead stays good fortune’. Forms of Ib: iwi (‘yew’, Gmc 
*ihwaz, *iwaz, loc. or instr.), up (op, ‘upon’), duna (asf. n-stem, ‘dune, hill, terp’), 
[a]le (optative of Gmc *ala- ‘to grow’, cp. Seebold 1990). Forms of II: wimced (PN, 
nsm, a-stem),”"? xh (3' pers. sg.ind. ‘to have’, cp. OFris dch), pusa (dem. pron. 
masc.acc.sg. pisse, ‘this one’). 


(9) Nedoma (2014, p. 357) describes this inscription as uninterpretable, as the read- 
ing and segmentation remain uncertain. He points to the assumed beginning op 
hzmu, (< *haim6- f. ‘homestead’), but presents no further interpretation. 


(10) Versloot (2016, p. 8) presents a comprehensive syntactic analysis of the inscrip- 
tion: ‘at,p; (the) homestead,o,) confidence|s) thrives;y_; (near the) yewjop) alsorp; on;py 
the hillfop) may (it) grow;y_g; Wimodys; ownsry_ thisjog. As his focus lies on the 
analysis of weak syllables, he discusses the following words: busa, dem. pron., 
either asf. or n/a plural masc. or fem. (cp. OS thesa, OFris thisse; -a, -e < WGmc *-d). 
As the pronoun is governed by the predicate dh ‘owns’, an accusative would be 
expected; the pronoun may refer to jibada ‘luck’ or duna ‘dwelling mound’. He ana- 
lyses jibada as cognate to OS gibada ‘confidence’, 6-stem, nsf., with a fronted root- 
vowel *[e] (< PrGmc *a), and relates duna (cp. OFris dune; Looijenga 2003a) to the 
“alleged Celtic origin of the word” *diinom ‘hill, fort’. Due to the preposition ‘on’ 
(up), the form is most likely a n-stem, dsf. (loc.sg.), but an asf. is also acceptable as 


249 As the opil-rune is employed, Looijenga (1996a, p. 97, 2003a, p. 314) concludes that the sound 
represented must be the i-mutation product [ce]. 
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both oblique sg.fem. cases end in OFris -a (< *-an < *-6n). As this is the only attesta- 
tion of the word until the early 16" century, the declensional class, gender and lexical 
interpretation of duna remain obscure. In agreement with the previous authors, the 
form hzemu is analysed as a reflex of PrGmc *haima (cognate of G Heim and ModE 
home), with a locative function in the context, although the form corresponds mor- 
phologically to an a-stem, ism. as attested in OS and OHG (< PrGmc *-6). 


I11.5 Previous Conclusions on Text and Object 

Though he could not make sense of the inscription, Von Friesen (1926-1928, p. 70) 
argues for an amulet with a “magical” inscription. Also, Kapteyn (1933) interprets 
the stick as an amulet, which was embellished by a trader with a runic charm to 
calm the stormy sea and to that purpose thrown from the ship in vicinity to the 
Fivel Bay. Kapteyn (1933, p. 208) further claims that the stick is a “[...] testimony of 
the syncretic-cultural influences, which trade and seafaring exerted on the North 
and Baltic seas”. In agreement with Kapteyn’s proposed rhyme structure (epic intro- 
duction, incantation), Buma (1957, p. 17) compares the “magical” inscription to the 
first Merseburg Charm and regards it as a monument of Germanic religion and “rune 
magic”. Seebold (1990, p. 422) tentatively proposes the interpretation of the stick as 
an amulet, which might have served to consecrate a homestead. The uncertain find- 
circumstances however only allow for a hypothetical assumption. Looijenga (2003a, 
p. 314) arrives at a similar reading of the object as a “building offering”. 

Page (1999, p. 100) harshly criticizes earlier interpretation attempts and de- 
scribes the sequences on WESTEREMDEN B as “so baffling that scholars have called 
them magical, working on the well-known epigraphical maxim that whatever can- 
not be readily understood must be sorcery”. Gr@nvik’s (1994) hypothesis that the 
inscription refers to Boniface, the “Apostle of the Germans”, seems to be congruent 
with his reading. He sees a reference to Boniface in 4mlup, the ‘faith-instigator’ 
(Glaubenseiferer) and points to the relevance based in the historical accounts of 
Boniface’s missions in Frisia. The archaeological dating to the 8 century also fits 
Boniface’s missions and his death in AD 754 in Dokkum (Province Friesland), which 
he sets as the proposed date for the inscription. 


IV Varia 


IV.1 Extra-Lingustic Signs and Decoration 
No further signs are visible on the stick. 


IV.2 Analogies 
None known (pers. corr. Egge Knol, 17. 11.2017). 
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IV.3 Maps, Pictures, Drawings etc. 

Van Giffen (1926-1928), pl. 28, all sides with enhanced inscriptions (b/w); Kapteyn 
(1931), pl.11, all sides with enhanced inscriptions (b/w) [= reprint of Van Giffen’s 
(1926-28) publication]; Kapteyn (1933), pl.2, all sides with enhanced inscriptions (b/ 
w) [= reprint of Van Giffen’s (1926-28) publication]; Bammesberger (1991), pl. 11, 12, 
13; close-ups on concave and convex sides (b/w). 


Bone Objects 


OFRC20: BERNSTERBUREN Tau Staff 


Fig. 55: BERNSTERBUREN Tau Staff © Fries Museum Leeuwarden. 


| Object 


1.1 Name and Catalogue Number 
BERNSTERBUREN Tau Staff, Bernsterburen Walking Stick, Id. No. FM 44B-2 [former- 
ly 1123a]. 


1.2 Present Location 
Fries Museum, Leeuwarden, Province Friesland (Netherlands). 


1.3 Description of Object 

The object is a fragment of a whale-bone tau staff with two opposed, stylized animal 
heads at both ends of the “T”- [= Gr. tau] formed crosspiece handle. Knol (1990, 
p. 228) points out the “clearly recognizable” muzzles and dot-in-circles (Punktringel) 
marking the eyes; no ears are present. Looijenga (2003a, p. 314) later identifies the 
animal heads later as horse heads (cp. Webster/Backhouse 1991, p. 241, sculptured 
head from Deerhurst, Glouscestershire, 9" c.), which is supported by Roes’ analysis 
(1963, p. 82): “Their muzzles resemble those of a horse with bared teeth, but there 
are no other points of comparison as the eyes are nothing but a little circle that 
might be used for any animal and the ears are lacking”. The crown is decorated 
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with lattice design similar to the bottom piece. The stick is elaborately decorated 
with a chequered pattern consisting of different-sized quadrangular and triangular 
patches, again internally filled with hatching of chip-carved grooves and zig-zag 
ornaments. The third and also the thinnest fragment is the bottom piece of the stick, 
which is partially crosshatched or carved in lattice design (cp. Roes 1963, p. 83). 
Parallel designs of a mix of hatching and triangular stabs is also recorded on other 
Frisian bone objects, such as combs and spindle-whorls (cp. Roes 1963, pl. XXI.3, 
XXXIL9., XXXIV.13). 


1.4 Material, Size, Condition/State of Object 
Whale-bone, probably from the jaws of a large whale species (cp. Knol 1990, 
p. 226).?°° Traces of iron on the handle. Fragmentary, only four pieces of the original 
remain, while two pieces are lost. The staff was restored and refitted, but the exact 
original length remains uncertain. 

Complete length: 57.8 cm, crosspiece length: 9.6 cm, width: 2.4 cm (Museum in- 
formation). 

Measurements of the single pieces (cp. Knol/Looijenga 1990, p. 228): 

Upper two joining segments: 40 cm, third segments: 75cm, fourth segment: 
8.5 cm. 

The inscription appears worn and aged together with the staff; it is now hard 
to decipher due to the porous structure of the bone and natural wear and tear (cp. 
Knol 1990, p. 229). 


1.5 Date and Place of Discovery 

Following Knol (1990, p. 226), the object was donated to the FM in 1881 by the 
Mennonite minister Jan Honig Janszoon in an already broken condition. According 
to Janszoon, the object was a stray find, deriving from excavated terp soil from 
Bernsterburen or Baansterburen (Rauwerderhem, Prov. Groningen). Knol (1990, 
p. 227) adds that commercial soil digging at Bernsterburen occurred in 1877 and 
from 1882-1897, and in 1885, a 166 m canal at the now levelled terp was filled in. 
Concluding from this, the find must derive from the commercial digging in 1877 or 
the subsequent years until 1881. The runes were discovered years later by E. Knol, 
who published the first comprehensive study of the object and inscription in 1990, 
in collaboration with T. Looijenga, who was responsible for the linguistic analysis. 


1.6 Date and Method of Dating 
Knol (1990, p. 228-229) dates the staff to the 8°" century based on the decorative 
technique: the lattice pattern on the crown and bottom piece is paralleled on combs 


250 Knol (1990, p. 227) cannot specify the species any further, but clearly opts for whale bone due 
to its characteristic structure: smooth and compact on the surface and rough and more porous 
towards the core. 
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from the 7 and 8" century. Boeles’ (1951, p. 539) comparison of the crown to a 
sword pommel of the mid-seventh century is not supported by Knol and as no imme- 
diate parallels for the animal heads can be found, he settles for a broad dating to 
the 8 century. Including the dating of the runic inscription, he sets the time of use 
for the staff to around AD 800. This dating is congruent with the Fries Museum’s 
estimate, ca. AD 700-799 (Carolingian). Looijenga (1996a, p. 98; 2003a, p. 314) also 
presents an approximate date of ca. AD 800 in agreement with Knol (1990, p. 231). 


1.7 Provenance 
Knol (1990, p. 227) suggests that the stick could have been “[...] made in Friesland, 
from the jawbone of a whale washed ashore”, as it is recorded in historical sources 
from the Middle Ages onwards and supported by finds from the terpen Eenum, Enu- 
merhoogte and Schettens. However, no comparable tau staff survives from the period, 
but Knol (1990, p. 230) points to contemporary rock-carvings in Ireland and Scotland, 
depicting similar staffs as attributes to bishops and saints. Abbots’ and Bishops’ staffs 
made of bone, ivory or bronze from the 11" and 12™ centuries have survived in West- 
ern Europe and Scandinavia and may be possible successors of the Bernsterburen 
model. A worldly function can also be ascribed to tau staffs as known from sagas, i.e. 
Harald Hardrades saga and depictions on the Bayeux tapestry (King Edward with 
a staff). Walking sticks in tau-form also existed but were mostly simpler in design. 
Considering the Anglo-Saxon missionaries in Frisia during the 8 century, Knol (1990, 
p. 230) rejects an ecclesiastical function of the staff given “the nature of the inscrip- 
tion”. He assumes the staff was used as a sign of authority by a secular leader and 
comparable to the long-sceptres held by the gold figures of Sorte Muld (Denmark). 
According to Carlén (1978, p. 44-45), traditional croziers or bishops’ staffs 
(Krummstab, Lat. curvatura) are formally made of a staff and a crook (Lat. curvata, 
Kriimme) and were created initially from wood and ivory, while metal came to be 
used from the 13 c. onwards. During the 11° and 12 centuries, the crook was pri- 
marily made of ivory, walrus tooth (ivory) or bone (cp. Bernward- and Godehard staff, 
Hildesheim Cathedral). The form varies and becomes more elaborate and opulent 
over time: During the Carolingian period, the crook is formed of a single open-ended 
curve, while later forms feature volutes and double-volutes adorned with animal 
heads (cp. Esso staff, Mariastein Monastery, 12 c.). The Bernsterburen staff may be 
of ivory and feature animal head decoration, but is not furnished with a curvata; 
therefore, an ecclesiastical function may be precluded. As secular objects, staffs were 
recognized as symbols of authority, dignity and appointment. Steuer (2005, p. 415) 
points to a cluster of staff finds in male graves of the 8 and 9" centuries in the 
Frisian-Saxon coastal area. These staffs are, however, made of wood, which decom- 
poses and allows no precise conclusions on the original length. Often, only an inter- 
nal bolt or stud (Stabdorn) and a case (Lanzenschuh) remain of the original staff. 
There are various interpretations for these staffs: a cane for the elderly, a peasant’s 
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weapon or a hiking and shepherd’s staff (with tau-formed application) with an attrib- 
uted magical component or a messenget’s staff. 


Il Inscription 


IIl.1 Location and Execution of the Runes 

The runes are placed within three blank spaces, but are mostly illegible and some 
remain uncertain. The first space is a square space, the second a triangle and the 
third another square. The runes are “[...] executed in very thin lines and quite incon- 
spicuous”, according to Knol (1990, p. 229). Looijenga (1990, p. 232; 1996, p. 98) 
argues for two different hands at work, as R1-4 are cut in a “far less skilled and 
unsteady way”. She proposes that a second hand could have copied R12-15. 


I1.2 Direction and Arrangement of Writing 

Due to the compact design of the decoration, Knol (1990, p. 229) assumes that the 
inscription was not initially designed to be part of the staff’s decoration but added 
later during the time of its active use. Placed within two successive squares and a 
triangle, the inscription is tripartite and runs left to right, i.e. rectograde. The first 
inscription is preceded by a “slanting stroke, an ‘inscription-opening sign’” (Looi- 
jenga 1996a, p. 98, 2003a, p. 314). She notes a similar stroke on the CAISTOR-BY- 
NORWICH Brooch [OERC14]. 


Il.3. Shapes and Sound Values of Runes 

As the object could not be removed from a glass case installed in a permament 
exhibition, a close-up autopsy was unfortunately not possible. The here presented 
transliteration is therefore based on what could be detected through the glass and 
as a reference a drawing published by Knol/Looijenga (1990, p. 231) was taken into 
consideration. The inscription is naturally segmented by the occurrence in separate 
places on the staff: R1-4 (four runes), R5-14 (11 runes) and R16-19 (four runes). 


Fig. 56: The middle part of the inscription, R5-15, photographed through the glass case © Fries 
Museum Leeuwarden. 
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Fig. 57: Schematic drawing of R16-19, tuda [LK]. 


R10: This character can be read as an inverted Anglo-Frisian ¢en-rune k or a 
Younger futhark k l. In both cases, the sound value /k/ may be assumed. 

R12: This was read by Looijenga (1990) as an u-rune (cp. R2, 7, 9), but the form 
closely resembles an rk with an open pocket and slightly inwardly slanting 
side-twig. 

R13: This character has been interpreted by Looijenga (1990) as a short-twig rune 
s 1. This was called into question by Quak (1990), who suggested reading a 
short i |. Nedoma (2007, 2014) marks this character as uncertain. 

R19: The dc-allograph F /a:/ has been identified by Waxenberger (2017a, p. 114) 
as a Frisian form, Waxernberger Type 1A: the upper side-twig stops in the 
middle in comparison to the lower side-twig’s length. 


Ill Text 


Ill.1 Discussion 


Autopsy Master-Transliteration Interpretation 


Not available. tuda af{l/w}udu kir. pu tuda PN Tuda, n-stem, nsm. 


This object could not be autopsied as it is permanently installed in a glass case in 
the exhibition room; the following analysis is therefore a tentative proposition as 
the inscription is also considered highly controversial. Some researchers have re- 
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frained from presenting an interpretation due to the apparent amalgamation of 
rune-forms (i.e. Anglo-Fris and assumed short-twig characters), the unclear linguis- 
tic status and the presumed reference to Germanic law; some simply decided to just 
comment on selected forms (cp. Diiwel 1998, p. 28; 2008, p. 87; Page 2001, p. 527). 

The text has been traditionally divided into three sections following the ar- 
rangement in separate triangles and a square; it is thus not a graphically coherent 
text and some identifiable parts may be interpreted separately, such as the last se- 
quence (R16-19): tuda, hypocoristic, male PN Tud(d)a, n-stem, nsm. (cp. Nedoma 
2007, 2014). Attestations in OE are known from the 7“ and 9" centuries, Tuda [a. 
664] and Tudda [a. 811] (cp. Searle 1897, p. 460), while Winkler (FN 1898, p. 387) 
lists Theodo, and compounds with Theod-. The name derives from Gmc *Peuda- 
‘people’ (cp. OE péod-, OS thiod(a)-, OHG diot-, OFris thidd- [Pokorny I 1989, 
p. 1084-1085; Falk/Torp 1979, p. 185; Kluge 1989, s. v. deutsch]) and ofte appears as 
monotheme in names of all Germanic dialects (cp. Férstemann 1966, p. 1409-1454). 
The final -a F is in line with hada, n-stem, nsm. HARLINGEN [OFRC10] and luda, n- 
stem, nsm. on the CAISTOR-BY-NORWICH Brooch [OERC14]. The PN may render an 
OE or OFris PN (n-stem, nsm. OE -a, OFris -a, cp. Krahe II 1957, p. 44, Bremmer 
2009, § 99). 

Regarding the sequence R5-14, I propose the following hypothetical OE inter- 
pretation: a wudu cyrfp [bJu ‘on wood, you carve’. The prepositional clause consists 
of a reduced form of a (< OE on ‘on, onto’) + wudu, u-stem d/asm. (cp. Ahlen 1992 
s.v. on, BT s.v. on), followed by the verb-form cyrfp, 2" pers. pres. ind. (cp. OE 
ceorfan, str. Vb. Class III [DOE, s. v. ceorfan] and the pers. pron. [bju, which shows 
regressive assimilation). Nevertheless, this scenario is also semantically flawed by 
the fact that the stick is made of bone and not wood, and linguistically as the verb- 
form requires an f-rune for R13, which is uncertain. Additionally, if R11 is supposed 
to render [y], the Anglo-Fris rune-form R27 Nis to be expected. 

As there are too many uncertainties about this sequence (especially as it could 
only be viewed through the glass case and not properly autopsied), only R16-19, 
tuda, may be included in the linguistic analysis. 


Il1.2 Text Categories and Pragmatics 

The PN Tuda may be classified as a single-word inscription type (if considered inde- 
pendent from the uncertain remaining runic context), a simple-name formula 1a, 
which can potentially identify the owner, maker, donor of the object and mark prop- 
erty, possession. 


Structure: NP [m/PNnoml 
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III.3_ Previous Transliterations and Interpretations 


Author Transliteration Interpretation 

1a Knol/Looijenga {t/z}uda a{l/w}udukiuspu tuda Four scenarios, see below. 
(1990, p. 231; 
1996, p. 98) 

1b  Looijenga (2003a, _tuda zewudu kiuspu tuda ‘Tuda, Aludu you must choose 
p. 314, 316) Tuda’ 

2 Quak {t/z}uda a{l/w}udukiripu tuda No interpretation. 
(1991a, p. 19) 

3 Page tuda a{l/w}uduki{u/r}{s/i}pu monothematic, male PN Tud(d)a 
(2001, p. 527) 

4 Nedoma tuda a{l/w}uduki{u/r}.pu Pre-OFris hypocoristic PN Tud(d)a, 
(2007, p. 318; nsm. n-stem 
2014, p. 357) 

5 Versloot tuda alu[n]du kiuspu tuda ‘Tuda, Alund choose you Tuda’ 
(2016, p. 8) 


II.4 Previous Readings and Interpretations 

(1a) Looijenga (1990, p. 232; 1992a; 1996, p. 98) presents two reading options for the 
first sequence (R1-4): (i) euda, an early form of the OE male (?or possible female) 
PN Eada (with Gmc *au > OE éa), and (ii) tuda (cp. Gmc *beud- ‘people’), a male 
PN attested in Lindisfarne in 664AD and possibly an abbreviation or hypocoristic 
PN, n-stem, nsm., for Thiadrik, Thiabald, Thiudgrim etc. Both PNs may be OE or 
OFris. Looijenga (1990) offers four segmented interpretation scenarios, dependening 
on the interpretation of R6 {l/w}, while kius pu is translated as ‘you choose!’ in all 
scenarios (3"¢ pers. sg. imp., ‘choose!’, cp. OE ceosan; OFris kidsa; pu ‘you’, 2"4 pers. 
pron. nom.sg.). 


Scenario (i): a l[iJudu kius pu, ‘the law/justice by the people/nation/tribe, you 
choose, Tuda’: a ( < Gmc *aiw-, cp. OFris ad, éwe f., OHG ewa, OS eo, OE & ‘law, 
justice’), liudu (< Gmc *leuda- , cp. OFris lidde, litide, OE leod ‘people’). Looijenga 
(1990, p. 234) considers Tuda an asega, ‘law-speaker’ or ‘local chief’, possibly an 
“unknown dux from about 800”. 


Scenario (ii): aludu kius pu, ‘Aludu. You choose! Tuda’: In this scenario, Looijenga 
(1990, p. 234-244) relates the assumed composite PN Aludu, nsf. (Alu- + fem. suffix 
-du < -bo/-6o- < IE -ta) to the formulaic word alu, which appears as part of PNs in 
Alusa, Aluca, Aluuda, Aluuid (cp. Searle 1898, p. 68), and in runic script on VAER- 
LOSE Fibula [KJ11, DR Sj 21, ca. 210/20-250/60 AD], alugod, and FORDE Stone 
Weight [KJ49; NIzR24, no date], aluko. Looijenga (1990, p. 235) considers this in- 
scription in the context of a marriage proposal. 
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Scenario (ib): a wudu kius pu, ‘The law/justice. The wood you must choose’: OE 
wudu ‘wood’, u-stem, n/asm. Looijenga (1990, p. 235) interprets the mention of 
‘wood’ as a metaphor for a person’s exile with reference to OE vealdgenga, ON skég- 
gangsmaor. 


Scenario (iib): awudu kius pu, ‘The presentations/evidence or an oathhelper you 
must choose/accept’: Looijenga (1990, p. 236) derives awudu from OFris dwia, dwa, 
auwa ‘to show, reveal, present’ (cp. OE éawan, iewan, pret. Gawode) and analyses it 
as the contracted form *dwdu, past. part., (OFris *@wedu < *dwudu < *adwodu), de- 
clined as a stong neutral adj. She relates the word to OE Gwda(man) ‘witness, con- 
jurer, oath-helper’, attested in the Anglo-Saxon laws and the OFris Brocmonna Bref 
(cp. Knol/Looijenga 1990, p. 236). Consequently, awudu may have been the OFris 
denomination for an oath-keeper, ultimately deriving from *aiw-i/*aiw-a. 


(1b) Looijenga subsequently (2003a, p. 314-316) reduces her scenarios to one and 
reads ‘Tuda, Aludu you must choose Tuda.’ She maintains her interpretation of Tuda 
as either a male PN, n-stem, nsm., or a female PN, 6-stem n/asf. (cp. OS thioda, Gmc 
*beud- ‘people’) and the sequence kius pu as 2° pers. imp. from OFris kiasa ‘to 
choose’ and pers. pronoun OFris thu. The second sequence’s transliteration cannot 
be clarified due to weathering of the object and either renders ewudu (zwdu, past 
part. of OFris wa, auwa ‘to show, reveal’, incl. a svarabhakti vowel -u-, declined as 
a strong ntr. adj.; cp. OE ewda ‘witness’) or zeludu (< *aludaz, a-stem or *aluda, n- 
stem; cp. runic evidence from VAERL@SE, F@RDE; see above). She decides to read 
Alu[n]du, a PN, nsm., which is recorded as Alundus in a Medieval legend surrounding 
the life of St. Hathebrandus from Groningen (cp. Looijenga 2003a, p. 315). 


(2) Quak (1991a, p. 19; 1992a, p. 63) rejects the first interpretation zuda based on 
two reasons: an English name is most unlikely with a view to the find spot, while 
in OFris, however, the expected monophthongized form /a:/ from Gmc *au would 
be expected. He favours the second reading tuda, a male PN Tud(d)a, also with 
respect to the third part of the inscription. Being also attested in OE, it equally 
presents no phonological difficulties in OFris. Quak (1991a, p. 19-20) is also cau- 
tious in the identification of R13 as a Swedish-Norwegian short-twig rune based on 
assumed trade contacts between Frisia and Scandinavia. As the short-twig runes 
developed after the Younger futhark in Sweden during the 8" c. with early evidence 
dating to ca. 800 from HEDEBY and the SPARLOSA stone (9* c.), he considers the 
presence of such a rune-type unlikely on a Frisian object dated to ca. 800. There- 
fore, Quak (1991a, p. 20) suggests an alternative reading within the Anglo-Fris tradi- 
tion: He proposes to transliterate R12 as r due to the indented side-twig and R13 as 
a slightly short (in length) i. This renders the reading kiripu, to which Quak 
presents no interpretation though. 


(3) Page (2001, p. 527) analyses the male PN Tud(d)a as a nsm. form, while present- 
ing previous transliteration options. He considers the inscription “problematic”. 
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(4) Nedoma (2007, p. 318, nt. 88, 2014, p. 357) regards this inscription as unresolved. 
He analyses tuda (2x) as Pre-OFris PN Tiid(d)a m., which frames an uninterpretable 
anthroponym or appellative sequence ending with final -u. The name is well attest- 
ed in OE Tud(d)a m. from the 7 c. onwards and may derive from a hypocoristic 
bithematic PN with the first element *Peuda- ‘people’ (cp. OE péod-, OS thiod(a)-, 
OHG diot-, OF ris thidd-). He presumes an early independent and ‘fossilized’ hypoco- 
ristic form, as new formations such as OFris Thiada m. (10 c.), OE béoda, OS Thia- 
do, Early-OHG Thiodo show deviating initial consonants and (B- + T-, OHG Z-) and 
second diphthong elements (a/3/o # u). If arguing for an n-stem, dsm. (cp. OE -an, 
< *Gmc -ani), a generalisation of -a in the singular paradigm of the a-stems has to 
be postulated in the runic, Pre-OFris period. Therefore, a n-stem, nsm. form seems 
more probable. 


(5) Versloot (2016, p. 8, 10) presents a syntactical analysis of the inscription based 
on one of Looijenga’s (2003a) final interpretation: Tudajoq), Alunds, choose;y¢ you;s) 
Tudajoq. In the following, he focuses on the weak syllables in the PN tuda, which 
he considers as “fairly indeterminate” after studying Looijenga’s (1990, asf.) and 
Nedoma’s (2007, nsm.) interpretations. 


III.5 Previous Conclusions on Text and Object 

In a coherent approach, Looijenga (1990, p. 240) attributes inscription and object 
to the area of law and justice of the Germanic legal system. She finds evidence in 
Germanic law for staffs being used as authoritative media for couriers or between 
creditors. She remains hesitant to push for a more specific usage of the staff as the 
immediate context is lacking. According to Looijenga (1990, p. 241) and with regards 
to its provenance, the inscription presents OE and OFris features and may therefore 
originate in England, Frisia or Northern Germany, even though most features point 
to a Frisian origin. 


IV Varia 


IV.1 Extra-Lingustic Signs and Decoration 


IV.2 Analogies 
None known (pers. corr. Egge Knol, 17. 11. 2017). 


IV.3 Maps, Pictures, Drawings etc. 

Boeles (1951), pl. XLIV, 1 (b/w); Roes (1963), pl. L, fig. 14. (b/w); Knol/Looijenga 
(1990), schematic drawings and photographs of the staff and inscription; Pentz, 
et al. (2000, p. 155), No. 134; excerpt showing R16-19 (col.). 
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OFRC21: RASQUERT Sword-Handle 


Fig. 58: RASQUERT Sword-Handle, Side A and B © Openlucht Museum Het Hoogeland, Warffum. 


| Object 


1.1 Name and Catalogue Number 
RASQUERT/RASKWERD Sword-Handle. Id. No. 05335. 


1.2 Present Location 
Openluchtmuseum Het Hoogeland, Warffum, Province Groningen (Netherlands) 
[used to be private collection of S. S. Mensonides]. 


1.3 Description of Object 

The bone-handle has a smooth surface and a rougher, porous reverse following the 
natural bone structure with small holes for venation, which runs parallel to the 
object’s length. It is a fragmentary piece, as the rest of the sword, its blade, is miss- 
ing from below the crossguard. According to Looijenga/Van Es (1991, p. 150), the 
remains comprise an oblong crossguard, handle, and a narrow, rounded and pyra- 
mid-formed pommel, which is broken on one side. 

Looijenga/Van Es (1991, p. 150) identify the miniature sword as a replica of a 
spatha, a double-edged sword, judging from the form of the cut-off point of the 
blade. It had an assumed length of c. 60-70 cm, taking into account the usual 1:5 
length ratio of hilt and blade. Even with an assumed original length of 70 cm, it 
would have still not matched the actual spatha length. Looijenga/Van Es (1991, 
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p. 152) agree with Boeles that the miniature sword’s function was not practical but 
symbolic and propose several uses, either as a status-symbol, an amulet, a magical 
object or a combination of all those. It might have had a profane function as a 
weaving sword, but the form seems to contradict this. 


1.4 Material, Size, Condition/State of Object 
Bone, (probably whalebone, no further specification), slightly worn, porous and 
bleached due to weathering; fragmentary (cp. Looijenga/Van Es 1991, p. 149).7>1 

Complete length: 11.4 cm (Looijenga/Van Es 1991, p. 150). 

Pommel: ca. 4 cm in width, ca. 1.1 cm in height and ca. 0.8 cm in breadth (Looi- 
jenga/Van Es 1991, p. 150). 

RuneS autopsy: 11.7 cm in length, 0.8 cm in diameter. 

Unfortunately, the runes on the reverse seem to be fading away; the porous 
material allows no precise reading and even withstands a microscopic camera. 
Some scratches and runes are visible on the smooth front, but do not seem to form 
a coherent text. 


1.5 Date and Place of Discovery 

Looijenga/Van Es (1991, p. 149) present the following find history: The bone object 
was found in ca. 1955 by J. Bijlstra as a stray surface find on a field near the terp of 
Rasquert (Baflo, Groningen). The finder was unable to recall the exact find spot, but 
reported that the field had been covered in terp-soil from Rasquert as manure. Thus, 
the find was attributed to the terp Rasquert, probably deriving from the northern 
edge according to the finder. The private collector S.S. Mesonides from Warffum 
(Groningen) acquired the find around 1960 and it has now been transferred to the 
Museum Het Hoogeland, Warffum. 


1.6 Date and Method of Dating 
Looijenga/Van Es (1991, p. 152) date the object stylistically to the second half of the 
8" to the 9 century, assuming that it was manufactured in Carolingian times. This 
is contemporary to the other wooden sword in the corpus, ARUM [OFRC16, late 8'*- 
gc]. 

Uncommented dates: Miedema (1974, p. 115; uncertain dating), Gysseling (1980, 
p. 18; 28-9" centuries), Quak (1990, p. 363; 9" century), Page (2001, p. 528; ?9" c.), 
Looijenga (1996a, p. 95, 2003a, p. 316; late 8"* century). 


251 Looijenga/Van Es (1991, p. 194) presume that the piece was cut from the jaw, the ribs or the 
long bones from the front fins of a whale not closer specified. 
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1.7 Provenance 

This object is a portable, stray find, i.e. unstratified and unassociated, and equally 
stylistically hard to interpret due to its fragmentary nature. It may have been manu- 
factured anywhere around the North Sea where runes were in use. 


Il Inscription 


Il.1 Location and Execution of the Runes 

Both sides of the hilt feature runic inscriptions, beginning at the pommel with right- 
facing direction. The inscription on the smooth side, Side A, is heavily worn and 
cannot be completely deciphered anymore by Looijenga/Van Es (1991, p. 151); it 
remains fragmentary. What is noticeable on Side B is the difference in execution 
of the first four characters, which are clearly distinguishable, while the remaining 
characters are only faintly visible. 


I1.2 Direction and Arrangement of Writing 
Both inscriptions are rectograde and placed medially on the sword handle. As inscrip- 
tions are found on both sides of the handle, a symmetry in design may be assumed. 


Il.3 Shapes and Sound Values of Runes 


Fig. 59: Inscription on Side B and scribbles on Side A © Openlucht Museum Het Hoogeland, 
Warffum. 
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Fig. 60: Schematic drawing and Master-Transliteration of the RASQUERT inscription [LK]. 


R9F: R9 was identified by Waxenberger (2017a, p. 107) as an 6s-rune, type 2A, 
variant of the acute angle type. Both ascenders end at the top of the upper 
line. 

R11, §: This ac-rune may possibly render a Waxenbeger type 2A, a variant of the 
acute angle type with final position ascender. 


Ill Text 


Ill.1 Discussion 


Autopsy Master-Transliteration Interpretation 
11.09.2015 |: ekumeditoka 2? ‘I, Ume ....’ 
[GW] Il: .u..wi 


Unfortunately, the reading is uncertain due to the porous surface and the fine lines, 
and segmentation is complex. The proposed interpretation is a hypothetical sugges- 
tion, based on the identification of a common, early runic formula, ‘ek + PN’, cp. 
GALLEHUS horn [KJ43, DR12, KIEL s.v. GALLEHUS; ek hlevagastir [...], dated 
ca. AD 400-450], JARSBERG stone [KJ70, Vri, KIEL s. v. JARSBERG; ek erilaz [...], 
no date; cp. Antonsen 1975, p. 56-57, Krause 1971, p. 151, Moltke 1985, p. 106-107], 
LINDHOLMEN Amulet [KJ29; DR261, KIEL s. v. LNDHOLMEN, no date; ek erilaz [...], 
ca. 5" c.], RO Stone [KJ73, KIEL s.v. RO, no date; ek hrazaz [...]; cp. Krause (1971, 
p. 160), Antonsen (1975, p. 43-44)], KJOLEVIK Stone [KJ75, KIEL s. v. KJOLEVIK, no 
date; ek hagustadaz [...]; Antonsen 1975: 50-51, Krause 1971, p. 152]. 


Graphemics: Waxenberger (2017a, p. 109) classifies R8 6s as a type 2A, variant of 
the acute angle type. This cannot be confirmed as the inscription was too faint to 
allow interpretation. 
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The runic form ek (1% pers. pron. ‘I’, < IE *egh,6m) was regarded as an indicator for 
the attribution to the Early Runic corpus, distinguished from the WGmc forms with 
their initial vowel i- (cp. OE ic, OFris/OS ik, OLF ic, OHG ih). However, the vocalism 
depends on the accentuation, as Nielsen (1989, p. 8, 2000, p. 158) points out: “[...] ek 
may originally have become ik in weakly accented position while being retained when 
accented” (cp. Krahe II 1957, § 32). Although North and West Germanic generalised i- 
and e-, respectively, the form ek is also attested in OS (Heliand fragment) and OLF, 
while ik is found on Sgnder Rind-Jutland-B [DRMJy IK341, KIEL s. v. SONDER RIND; 
dated ca. AD 440-560], and on Asum-C [DRBr64, IK11, KIEL s.v. ASUM-C, ca. 450- 
560]. As the pronoun is genderless, it allows no secure conclusion on its reflexive 
referent in the RASQUERT inscription, but may presumably refer to R3-5 ume, a 
female PN Um(m)z, 6n-stem, nsf., (< Gmc *-6n). 

Um(m)e: This name is attested in Searle (Umma, local: Ummanig, cp. 1897, 
p. 469), as well as OHG Ummo (m., 8th c., cp. Férstemann 1966, p. 1477) and in 
Frisian Umme, Ummo, Umma (FN 1898, p. 417). Férstemann (1966, p. 1476) analyses 
it as a secondary stem, deriving from Unmar-, -mod, -mund, but the exact etymology 
remains uncertain. 


IlI.2 Text Categories and Pragmatics 
As the reading and segmentation are uncertain, a pragmatic analysis cannot be 
presented. 


I11.3 Previous Transliterations and Interpretations 


Author Transliteration Interpretation 
1 Buma ekumedkloka Ek, Ume, d[i]k loka 
(1966, p. 85; 1970, p. 22) ‘ik, Uma, rits dy yn’ 
[I, Ume, carved you] 
2 Diiwel/Tempel ekumadkloka No interpretation presented. 
(1970, p. 379, nt. 75) 
3 Miedema (1974, p. 115) ekumedkloka ‘ik, Uma, rits dy yn’ 


[I, Uma, carved you]; 
cp. Buma (1966, 1970) 


4 Gysseling (1980, p. 18) ekumeditoka Ek u[n]medi[t]tok a 
‘Ik, de onverminkte, greep 
(bemachtigde?) dit zwaard’ 
[Il, the unmutilated, seized/ 
took possession of this sword] 


5 Quak (1990, p. 363) ekumedkloka No interpretation presented. 
6 Looijenga/Van Es (1991, p. 153); ekumaditoka Ek u[n]medit Oka 
Looijenga (1996a, p. 96; 2003a, ‘|, Oka, not [made] mad/not 
p. 316-317) mutilated’ 


ao Nielsen (2000, p. 92) uma PN Ume, On-stem, nsf. 
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(continued) 


Author Transliteration Interpretation 
8 Page (2001, p. 528) ekumed{k/i}{l/f}oka cp. Buma (1960), Gysseling 
(1980) 


9 Nedoma (2007, p. 323, fn. 114) ekumeed{k/i}{l/Hoka No interpretation. 


II.4 Previous Readings and Interpretations 

(1) Buma (1966, p. 85, 1970, p. 22-25) publishes the first reading of the inscription 
and argues for an Anglo-Frisian inscription based on the rune-forms of R9 6s and 
R11 dc, as well as the verb-form OFris loka ‘to speak’. The first noun phrase, ek ume, 
consisting of a 1° pers. pron and an appositional PN, nsm. Umz, is common in the 
Scandinavian tradition (formula: ‘ek + N.N.’). The PN Umma is attested in Searle 
(1897, p. 469), as well as OHG Ummo (Forstemann 1966, p. 1477) and in Frisian 
Umme, Ummo, Umma (FN 1898, p. 417). Nielsen (1984a, p. 16) is critical of Buma’s 
association of loka ‘engrave’ with the assumed cognate OE 4-locian ‘dig out’ (cp. 
Holthausen 1963, p. 205). The correct, attested form is dhlocian, which raises doubts 
about this form. 


(2) Diiwel/Tempel (1970, p. 379-381) criticise Buma’s (1966) interpretation in two 
points: The sequence R6-8 dkl is problematic for the reading p(i)k (d renders p) 
and the verb OFris loka with the meaning ‘to carve, engrave (runes)’ is unlikely. A 
formula ‘Ego N.N. te scribo, facio’, in which the carver addresses the inscription in 
the 2°¢ person, would be unprecedented. 


(3) Miedema (1974, p. 115) summarizes previous analyses by Diiwel/Tempel (1970) 
and Buma (1966, 1970). 


(4) Gysseling (1980, p. 18) reconstructs the sentence Ek u[n]meedi[t]tok a, inserting 
the nasal [n] in order to read u/n]meedit, which he justifies with the runic writing 
practice of avoiding double consonants. He analyses ek as the subject ‘I’ (1% pers. 
pron. sg. n.), accompanied by a noun apposition u/n]mzdit, ‘the unmutilated’ (< IE 
*mait- ‘to wound, to mutilate’; cp. Goth gamaips ‘mutilated, wounded’, ON meida ‘to 
mutilate, wound’, OE méded ‘mad’, OLG geméd, OHG gimeit ‘(mentally) mad’, the 
verb form tok, ‘took’ (18 pers. pret. of OFris takan, ‘to take, to grab’) and the direct 
object noun a ‘sword’ (< Gmc *ahd, agjo cp. OE ecg, OLG eggia). Gysselling’s analysis 
renders a complete sentence, which has structural parallels in Scandinavian Older 
fupbark and Younger fupork inscriptions, where the pronoun is also accompanied by 
a byname or ephithet, cp. GARDLOSA Fibula [SK 41, KIEL s.v. GARDLOSA, 
ca. AD 210/20-250/60], NORDHULGO Stone [KJ65, KIEL s. v. NORDHULGO, no date]. 


(5) Quak (1990, p. 363-364) does not present his own reading but comments on Buma 
(1966): He agrees with the interpretation of ek as pers. pron. and Ume as a PN as it 
is in accordance with other runic inscriptions. In agreement with Dtiwel’s (1970) 
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criticism, he voices doubt about Buma’s interpretation of the complex dk as ‘pik’ 
(24 pers. pron., acc.) and loka with the meaning ‘to carve (runes)’. Concerning 
Gysseling’s (1980) proposed reading, Quak points to the problematic because un- 
attested reading of a as ‘sword’ (*aho, *agjo), which would request early loss of 
intervocalic -h-. 


(6) Looijenga/Van Es (1991, p. 153; also Looijenga 1996a, p. 95-96; 2003a, p. 317) 
read a phrase consisting of a subject (ek, 18‘ pers.pron. sg. n.), subject complement 
(u[n]meedit, adj., part. pret. of *mé&dan, cp. OE méded ‘mad’), and a PN, Oka, n- 
stem, nsm. (cp. OE Oca, OHG Hugu- ‘mind, intelligence’). The assumed adjective 
u[n]mzedit (Gmc *maidjan- ‘to make mad’ with negation particle un-) shows monop- 
thongization in the root vowel and subsequent effects of i-mutation, while the final 
vowel attests devoicing (d > t). Looijenga inserts [n] in her reading, which is not 
represented, presumably having assimilated with the following homorganic conso- 
nant [m]. Looijenga (1991, p. 154) interprets the inscription as a sword-inscription 
with an implicit warning: “I am not mad or a cripple, watch out!” 


(7) Nielsen (2000, p. 92) does not present a comprehensive analysis but comments 
on R3-5 ume, which, given the OFris context, he analyses as a female PN, Ume, 
on-stem, nsf., (< Gmc *-6n), analogous to HAMWIC [OFRC22] katze and possibly 
edz- on ARUM [OFRC16]. 


(8) Page (2001, p. 528) compare Buma’s (1960) and Gysseling’s (1980) interpreta- 
tions and comments: “This variety of meanings given to a set of runes illustrates 
the readiness of runologists to seek for new versions without paying much attention 
to common sense”. He presents no own interpretation. 


(9) Nedoma (2007, p. 323, fn. 114) refrains from presenting an interpretation as the 
segmentation and transliteration remain uncertain. 


I11.5 Previous Conclusions on Text and Object 

Only Looijenga (1991, p. 154) presents an interpretation of the inscription, which 
takes the substrate, i.e. inscription-bearing object, into account: The sword-inscrip- 
tion expresses an implicit warning: “I am not mad or a cripple, watch out!”. 


IV Varia 
IV.1 Extra-Lingustic Signs and Decoration 


The whale-bone sword shows no further decorations, but Side A presents traces of 
singular, possibly incoherent runes and further scribblings (see II.3, above). 
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IV.2 Analogies 
ARUM Yew Sword [OFRC16]. 


IV.3 Maps, Pictures, Drawings etc. 
Buma (1966, p. 85), fig. 1, 2, drawing of obverse/reverse (b/w); Looijenga/Van Es 
(1991, p. 149), fig. 1, 1 (b/w). 
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OFRC22: HAMWIC Bone 


Fig. 61: HAMWIC Bone © Sea City Museum, Southampton, Southampton. 


| Object 


1.1 Name and Catalogue Number 
SOUTHAMPTON I, SOUTHAMPTON Bone, ID. No. SOU 39.7 
Concordance: OERC[75]. 


1.2 Present Location 
Sea City Museum, Southampton (England, UK). 


1.3 Description of Object 

The inscribed object has been identified as a cattle bone, more precisely a proximal 
phalange of a bovine (Zehengliedknochen), i.e. the largest of the three segments of a 
bovine lower limb (cp. Page 1969, Bremmer 1981, p. 55). It was erroneously described 
as a knucklebone of a horse by Looijenga (1997, p. 188; 2003a, p. 324) and as a cow’s 
phalange by Bremmer (1981, p. 55). It is compact and quadrangular in shape, similar 
to an astragalus or talus (i.e. knucklebone, Roll- und Sprungbein) of pigs and small 
ruminants. 

Phalanges may be functionally associated with astragali, which are usually in- 
terpreted as gaming pieces due to their (frequent but not exclusive) association with 
oval or circular, plano-convex counters in cremation contexts around the North Sea. 
They are found as grave-goods in early Anglo-Saxon (cremation) burials i.e. at 
Caistor-by-Norwich (urn N59, which contained 26 astragali incl. one inscribed piece, 
rf thFn [OERC13, ca. late 5" c.]) and 33 antler gaming pieces; cp. Myres/Green (1973), 
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and Spong Hill (37 astragali from four cremations and 347 antler gaming pieces 
from 57 cremations (not found in association!); cp. Hills/Lucy 2013), as well as 
smaller numbers in early Medieval graves along the Northern Dutch coastline at 
Hoogebeintum (five urns, containing overall 43 astragali) and Driersumer terp (one 
urn with one astragalus; cp. Knol 1987), and in Saxon burials at Westerwanna (urn 
696, frag. astragli and five gaming pieces, cp. Von Quillfeld/Roggenbuck 1985). In 
terms of correlation with gender, astragali are “particular[ly] pertinent” with women 
and children (cp. Riddler in Hills/Lucy 2013, p. 151). Another astralagus found along 
the Northern Dutch coastal area at Blija, Ferwerderadiel (Fries Museum Leeuwar- 
den, BLIJA Id. No. 1974-IV-11) bears rune-like symbols. 

While Meaney (1981, p. 260) and Griffiths (1996, p. 137) suggest (with regards to 
the rf Shfn-astragalus) the use of astragali for divination, R. I. Page (in Myres/Green 
1973, p. 117; 1999, p. 179-180) considers it more plausible that knucklebones, which 
are associated with gaming pieces, may have been part of a board game, known in 
OE as tefl and in ON as tafl (cp. Latin tabula). This specific board game, occurring 
in Medieval Norse literature as hnefatafl, may have employed all the pieces found 
in urn N59. Alternatively, in a “long shot”, he tentatively assumes a “hunt game” 
similar to chess, in which the counters have animal names, such as fox and geese, 
wolf and sheep, which may fit both the Caistor-by-Norwich knucklebone and the 
Southampton inscription (if we assume an OFris/OE catte interpretation). 

Antique astragali games include games of skill (i.e. pentelitha, played by women 
and girls with five astragali, thrown in the air and caught on the back of the hand), 
and gambling games (i.e. predictions on which surface the bone would fall) and 
show a long tradition, which continued in the Germanic world (cp. Fitta 1998, 
Schmolcke/Rasran/Rasran 2000). As Knol (1987, p. 284) states, astragli are naturally 
well suited for games due to their irregular shape and eccentric centre of gravity, 
which causes them to land on a different surface once thrown and requires skill 
from the player. These properties also apply to phalanges and may support the in- 
terpretation of a gaming piece for HAMWIC, which has been suggested by Riddler 
[priv. corr. 16. 3.2017]. According to Riddler, phalanges have largely been ignored 
and show a lesser record than astragali, with the exception of the lead-weighted 
bovine phalanges from Schwerin, Rostock, Esslingen (cp. Lehmkuhl 1988, Lehm- 
kuhl/Miiller 1995) and Schleswig (cp. Ulbricht 1984). In Medieval Schleswig, 116 
bored and lead-filled phalanges were recovered, but Ulbricht (1984, p. 63-65) is 
uncertain about the actual function of these weighted pieces. Schmélcke/Rasran/ 
Rasran (2000, p. 356) refer to a game of cones depicted on Pieter Bruegel’s “Chil- 
dren’s Games” [1560], which appears to make use of phalanges as cones. This paint- 
ing also shows two girls playing with astragali, although there is some dipute about 
the exact games they are playing. 

Having been in fashion for gambling in the early Middle Ages, astragali and 
phalanges are still popular in Central Asia and the Netherlands (cp. Du bikkel, koot) 
in childrens’ games, where the modern ceramic or plastic cast astragali are thrown 
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in the air or cast onto the ground (cp. Roes 1963, p. 54-57, Knol 1987, p. 284, 
Schmélcke/Rasran/Rasran 2000, p. 366). 


1.4 Material, Size, Condition/State of Object 
Cattlebone. Length top: ca. 5.6 cm, length bottom: ca. 5 cm; height left: ca. 3 cm, 
height right: ca. 2cm (Waxenberger autopsy Aug. 1999, cp. Waxenberger 2010). 


1.5 Date and Place of Discovery 

The bone was discovered in 1951 during excavations of medieval rubbish pits linked 
to Hamwih, the Middle Saxon settlement site of Southampton (Hampshire, UK). At 
the time of the find’s first publication, no detailed find report was yet composed, 
but Page refers to pit 66A, site 14, level 1, Grove Street, Southampton (SU 427116) 
as the indicated find location (cp. Addyman/Hill 1969, p. 86). In Morton’s 1992 re- 
port the pit’s associated grid reference is SU 427120, Clifford Street (cp. Morton 1992, 
p. 5). Further details on the find’s association are found on Morton’s microfiche 
slide MF1:J6.7>? According to this, the site, a total area of 147 m2, was investigated 
around Easter 1951, when three trenches were dug in the vicinity of Clifford Street. 
The topsoil was removed mechanically and by two labourers and 13 rectangular and 
circular pits [0.6 m-2.4 m in depth] discovered. Disturbances in the topsoil were 
caused by brickearth diggers, a recent pipe trench and an Anderson shelter. The 
inscribed cattle bone derives from the topsoil of pit 66A, but apart from pottery, no 
further finds are recorded. Based on the pottery, the phase of occupation for the 
relevant pit was dated to the last half of the 8° century into the 9‘ century, towards 
the end of the Middle Saxon period. This information was also confirmed by Gill 
Woolrich.” 

Excavations at Southampton were conducted with interruptions from 1946 until 
1983 and covered over 100 sites around the centre of St. Mary’s parish (cp. Morton 
1992). In the aftermath of World War II, bomb destruction called for large-scale rede- 
velopment of many parts of the town, which also allowed excavations with the aim 
to investigate the chronological and physical relationship between the modern town 
and the Middle Saxon settlement. These were conducted by the assembled Southamp- 


252 Many thanks to Dr. Ian Riddler, who kindly provided me with Morton’s microfiche in an email 
correspondence on March, 3"¢ 2017. 

253 The following information were provided by Gill Woolrich of Sea City Museum Southampton, 
during email correspondence on March 3, 2017: “The site was one of two bomb sites next to Clifford 
Street, investigated in Easter 1951. There is very little archive for the site, I’m afraid, but according to 
he published description they dug 3 trenches and found 13 pits, rectangular and circular, between 
2 and 8 feet deep. The rune bone came from the top layer of Pit 66A. The pottery found in the pit 
can be broadly dated from last half of the 8 century into the 9". The top layers of the site had 
been disturbed by earlier brickearth diggers, and presumably bomb damage too, so traces of any 
associated houses were lost.” 
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ton Saxon Excavation Committee, initiated in 1946, but came to a preliminary halt in 
1951. By then, the runic cattlebone had already been discovered; later excavations 
did not produce much further runic evidence apart from another unassociated pit- 
find, a bone plaque with only a rudimentary and uninterpretable inscription 
(SOUTHAMPTON II, OERC76, cp. Page 1999, p. 160, fig. 52). The explored settlement 
was known as Hamwic (OE ham- ‘home’ + wic ‘trading site’) or Hamtun (OE ham + 
tun ‘town’) throughout most of the Anglo-Saxon period and is first recorded as 
Southampton in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle in 980 AD (cp. Morton 1992, p. 1). 


1.6 Date and Method of Dating 
Page (cp. Addyman/Hill 1969, p. 86) proposes a rather broad dating frame from the 
middle of the 7 century until the early 11° century based on the dating of the 
settlement site. As the pit was situated near the nucleus of the site, an early dating 
is more likely than a late one, according to him. The time frame was not narrowed 
down in his later publications (cp. Page 1973, p. 171; 1999, p. 30, 168). In Morton’s 
1992 microfiche report, the dating for the occupation period is based on pottery 
evidence from pit 66A and set to the last half of the 8" century into the 9™ century. 
Hofmann (1976, p. 73) sees this dating period confirmed by historical evidence from 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle and argues for a dating around AD 900. 

Uncommented dates: Looijenga (1996a, p. 98, ca. 650-1025; 2003a, p. 324, no 
date). 


1.7 Provenance 

This bovine knuckle-bone derives from a rubbish pit of a Middle Saxon settlement 
site in Southampton, where it was found on the topsoil. It has no further associa- 
tions, apart from sherds from which the date of the object derives. As it is a portable 
object, its find spot may not necessarily coincide with its place of fabrication. 


Il Inscription 


Il.1 Location and Execution of the Runes 

The runes are placed centrally in the middle of the bone’s smooth surface. Page 
(1973, p. 171) states that the “inscription looks a casual, though neat, piece of work 
perhaps cut as a pastime”. As the rune forms are unambiguous, no disputes about 
the runic character or the identification of single runes have occurred. 


1.2 Direction and Arrangement of Writing 

The runes measure between 7-9 mm according to Page (cp. Addyman/Hill 1969, 
p. 86). They are placed centrally onto the bone’s surface, run from left to right, and 
appear without any further decoration or framing lines. 
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11.3 Shapes and Sound Values of Runes 


Fig. 62: HAMWIC Bone inscription © Sea City Museum; Schematic drawing [LK]. 


Rik: This k-rune is classified as a Waxenberger Type 5a, which is also found on the 
SKANOMODU Solidus inscription [OFRC8, ca. 575-610], cp. Waxenberger (2017a, 
p. 119). Nedoma (2004, p. 425) considers it a typically Frisian rune-form. 

R2f: This is a rare variant of the dc-rune, Waxenberger Type 2b, the acute angle type 
with central ascender. It is also found on the ARUM Yew Sword [OFRC18, 
ca. 67 ¢.], cp. Waxenberger (2017a, p. 115). 


Il Text 


IlI.1 Discussion 


Autopsy Master-transliteration Interpretation 


08.1999 kite Pre-OFris kate, ‘knucklebone’, 6n-stem, nsf. (< Gmc *kauto"-) 
[GW] ‘[this is a] knucklebone’ 


Graphemics: The inscription features the dc-allograph f, Waxenberger Type 2b, 
acute angle type with central ascender. It is also found on the ARUM yew-sword 
[OFRC16, ca. 6'*-7" c.] and also possibly on WESTEREMDEN A [OFRC18, ca. 8" c.]. 
It is not recurrent in the OERC and may be viewed as a “Frisian” type (cp. Nedoma 
2004, p. 425), even though the evidence is as yet scarce. R1k is classified as a Wax- 
enberger Type 5a cen-rune, which is also featured on the SKANOMODU Solidus in- 
scription [OFRC8, ca. AD 575-610]; it is the regular OE cen-rune form of the early 
OE period. 


Etymology: The etymology depends on the assumed vowel quantity of R2 fa, short 
/a/ or long /a:/, and whether an underlying double-consonant can be assumed for 
t, ie. /tt/ according to runic writing practice. 

Proceeding from katte, a connection may be made as proposed by Page (1973; 
1999), to OE cat(t) m. OFris katte f., ON kottr m., OHG kazza, MLG katte (DOE s. v. 
cat, catte; cp. Kluge 1989, s. v. Katze). The etymological origin of this word is, how- 
ever, uncertain (?Gmc *kat- or loanword MedLat cattus, catta). Also, what is seman- 
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tically more tenable is a connection to the reconstructed form Gmc *kauto- f. on- 
stem ‘phalange, fingerbone’ (cp. MLG kote, kite, WL keat, Du koot ‘knuckle’, kootje 
‘finger segment’; Holthausen 1985, p. 55, Hofman/Popkema 2008, p. 266) as initially 
proposed by Hofmann (1976) and subsequently cited in recent research. Kate, kat f. 
is attested in WL with the meaning ‘bone, finger-segment’ and served as a measur- 
ing unit for wounds (‘thes thima kate’, cp. Hofmann/Popkema 2008, p. 266), but 
may also have referred to animal bones. An OE cognate, presumably *ceat, is not 
attested, which may strengthen the argument for a Pre-OFris inscription. As the 
inscription-bearing object is a bovine knuckle-bone, this interpretation is to be pre- 
ferred to Page’s initially suggested connection to OE/OFris catte f. ‘cat’, even though 
this may be formally correct. Weak forms are not attested, but a parallel form may 
be suggested (cp. Nedoma 2004, 2007). 


Morphology: Assuming a weak noun, 6n-stem nsf., the final suffix -z (> OFris -e) 
may render the nom. case, deriving from Gmc *kauto”- (IE *-6n > Gmc *-6 > *-d > 
*-q > -2; cp. Krahe II 1957, §29). A strong declension (-z@ # < *-u < *-i < PGmc *-6) 
has to be rejected for this form, as after long-stemmed nouns, final -u would be 
expected before being dropped (cp. Bremmer 2009, § 105). 


IlI.2 Text Categories and Pragmatics 

This inscription has been described as a material designation by Page (1999) and 
an object designation by Diiwel (2002). As the inscription ‘knucklebone’ refers to 
the inscription-bearing-object (= a bovine knucklebone), I classify it as a single- 
word inscription type, rendering a self-referential formula 1b. 


Structure: NP [proper noun, om], ‘[this is a] knucklebone’. 


II.3_ Previous Transliterations and Interpretations 


Author Transliteration Interpretation 
1 Page (1969, p. 86, 1973, p. 171, cate m. PN, OE cat(t), a-stem, dsm. 
1999, p. 168) or OE catte, 6-stem, nsf.; ‘cat’ 
2 Hofmann (1976, p. 73) kate OFris kate; ‘bone, finger bone, 
phalanx’ (< Gmc *kauto-), 
o-stem, nsf. 
3 Nielsen (1984a, p. 16; kate OFris kate, asf., On-stem 
1991b, p. 299; 2000, p. 92) (< Gmc *kauto-),‘knucklebone’ 
4 Looijenga (1996, p. 99; kate OFris kate, ‘phalanx’, On-stem, 
1997, p. 188; 2003a, p. 324) asf. 
5 Diiwel (1998, p. 29; kate OFris ‘Knochen, Knéchel’ nom. 


2002, p. 282; 2008, p. 85) [‘knucklebone, ankle’] 
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(continued) 


Author Transliteration Interpretation 

6 Nedoma kate OFris kate, n/asf., n-stem (< Gmc 
(2004, p. 425; 2007, p. 322) *kauto-), ‘knucklebone’ 

7 Waxenberger cate Pre-OE catte f. or Pre-OFris kate, 
(2010, p. 106; 2017, p. 111) on-stem, nsf. 


ll1.4 Previous Readings and Interpretations 

(1) Page (1973, p. 171; 1999, p. 168) interprets the sequence as a PN related to OE 
cat(t) a-stem, dsm. or catt, 6-stem, nsf., in analogy to other animal-motivated PNs 
like Wolf, Culfre, Duva (cp. nickname ON kottr). Alternatively, Page (1999, p. 169) 
refers to the Frisian interpretation by Hofmann (1976) katee ‘knucklebone’, which 
is also supported by the rune-form F, a “distinctive Frisian variant of the more com- 
mon fF”. The inscription defines the “material it was carved upon”. 


(2) Hofmann (1976, p. 74) relates the inscription to OFris kate f. ‘finger bone, phalanx’, 
deriving from Gmc *kauté- 6-stem, nsf. (-2 < *-u < *-i < * PrGmc -6 < IE *-4). If this is 
the case, this object would belong to the sub-corpus of self-referential inscriptions, 
describing the material. Semantically, the evidence points to descriptions of human 
bones in general (cp. Emsinger Fiaéh) and finger bones or phalanges in particular 
(cp. WL Penitentials). The runic evidence shows that the semantic range of the word 
also included animal bones in the legs of cattle and horses. Modern Frisian dialect 
cognates include WL keat, kait, North Fris kiiit’e, while cognates in the related Gmc 
dialects seem to derive from a different ablaut gradation: Middle Du cote, coot, 
North Du koot. As there is no attestation for an OE cognate *céat for Gmc *kauto-, 
Hofmann (1976, p. 377) argues for a Frisian provenance based on the monophthong- 
ization of Gmc *au > a. He adds that the expected final -u, which he regards as 
representing an already weakened product (Abschwdchungsprodukt) of the strong 
feminine declension, is replaced by -zw, suggesting further weakening. 


(3) Nielsen (1984a, p. 16; 1991b, p. 299; 2000, p. 92) relates katz to the OFris femi- 
nine 6-stem noun, asf. kdte ‘phalanx’ (< Gmc *-6m < IE *-dm), with a fronted reflex 
of *-a (< Gmc *-6n). Similar developments may be attested on RASQUERT [OFRC21], 
ume, n-stem, nsf. (< Gmc *-6n) and the fronted vowel in the edz- (< *a) on ARUM 
[OFRC16]. 


(4) Looijenga (2003a, p. 324) derives katz from Gmc *kauton, asf. 6n-stem (cp. Du 
‘koot’). If this etymology applies, this may provide evidence for Gmc *au > @ and 
might support a Frisian provenance. 


(5) Diiwel (1998, p. 29; 2002, p. 282; 2008, p. 85) regards the inscription as a Gegen- 
standsbezeichnung (designation of object) in the nom. case, rather than Page’s 
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(1999) classification as a material designation. He does not comment any further on 
the linguistic form (?declension). 


(6) Nedoma (2004, p. 425; 2007, p. 322) summarizes the previous research and adds 
the following thoughts: The OE reflex of Gmc *kaut6- would be *céat-, which is not 
attested, leading to an OFris interpretation of the inscription in accordance with 
Hofmann (1976). The dc-variant of R2 supports the assumed Frisian provenance and 
also gives a relative dating to ca. 900 at the latest. He critically discusses the mor- 
phology of final -z: either it reflects an 6-stem nsf. case, Pre-OFris -z (< *-u < *-u< 
PGmc *-6) as suggested by Hofmann (1976), which is phonologically complicated (a 
runic -u would be expected rather than -z), or an asf. 6-stem case -# ( < *-a < PrGmc 
*-6") as proposed by Nielsen (1984a, p. 16), which is (morpho)-syntactically unlikely 
as the self-referential formula requires a nom. case. Conclusively, Nedoma (2007, 
p. 321) opts for an 6n-stem, nsf. (< *kaut6”") analysis, and argues for an original or 
parallel weakly inflected form beside the strong form. 


(7) According to Waxenberger (2010, p. 106; 2017, p. 111-113), the inscription could 
be (Pre-)OE or (Pre-)OFris from a linguistic point of view. With reference to Bammes- 
berger (1990a, p. 167), she argues that the n-stem, nsf. form derives from Pt-Gmc *- 
6 (not Pt-Gmc -6) and developed to Pre-OE -z (> OE -e); a similar development may 
be assumed for Pre-OFris. Therefore, both forms OE catte f. (DOE, s.v. cat, catte) 
and OFris kate ‘knuckle-bone’ are possible. Based on her comparative graphemic 
analysis of dc- and cen-runes in the OERC and OFRC, she points out that the side- 
twig of R2 fa is “unique in the OERC” but also appears (only) twice in the OFRC 
(cp. ARUM, OFRC16). 


II1.5 Previous Conclusions on Text and Object 

Page (1999, p. 30) concluded that the inscription might have been produced by a 
Frisian traveller based on the rune form and “perhaps more clearly by its wording”. 
The object has been attributed predominantly to the OFRC (cp. Hofmann 1976, Looi- 
jenga 2003a, Nielsen 2000, Nedoma 2007), based on the rune-form R2 f and the 
linguistic interpretation ‘knuckle-bone’, a possible reference to the inscription bear- 
ing object. 


IV Varia 


IV.1 Extra-Lingustic Signs and Decoration 
Not present. The bone’s surface appears scratched, but no further signs or charac- 
ters have been reported so far. 


IV.2 Analogies 
Self-referential inscriptions in the OFRC and OERC: TOORNWERD Comb, kobu 
[OFRC5], CAISTOR-BY-NORWICH Astragalus rf hFn [OERC13]. 
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Site-related: SOUTHAMPTON Plaque/SOUTHAMPTON II [OERC76]. 


Frisian variant f: ARUM Sword [OFRC16], ?WESTEREMDEN A Weaving Slay 
[OFRC18]. 


Typological (-?functional) reference: BLIJA Bikkel or Astragalus, Fries Museum, 
Id. No. 1974-IV-11. 


IV.3 Maps, Pictures, Drawings etc. 
Page (1999, p. 168), fig. 59 (b/w); Waxenberger (2017a, p. 112), fig. 6.11. 


Fig. 63: BLIGA Bikkel with pseudo-runic scribbles © Fries Museum Leeuwarden. 
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OFRC23: HANTUM Bone Plate 


Fig. 64: HANTUM Bone Plate, obverse and reverse © Fries Museum Leeuwarden. 


| Object 


1.1 Name and Catalogue Number 
HANTUM Bone Plate, Id. No. 31-39. 


1.2 Present Location 
Fries Museum, Leeuwarden, Province Friesland (Netherlands). 


1.3 Description of Object 

Rectangular, flat bone plaque or tag with toothed edges (“wolftand ornament”, Boeles 
1951, p. 355, or “Wolfzahnreihe”, Arntz/Zeiss 1939, p. 253) and incised decoration. Five 
to three indentations or notches are cut into the middle section along the long sides 
and on the lower narrow edge. They invade the original decoration, which implies 
they must have been added secondarily, as established by Boeles (1951, p. 354), Arntz/ 
Zeiss (1939, p. 253), and Roes (1963, p. 81). The original or primary decoration consists 
of a medially-placed, triple-endocentric dot-in-circle motif (Punktringel) and groups 
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of three vertical lines towards the edges, which also feature hatching. The notches 
may have been cut with a special purpose, possibly for “winding up yarn of differ- 
ent colours” (cp. Roes 1963, p. 81). 

Boeles (1941, p. 122, 1951, p. 354) considers the plate to be a scraper, but adds 
that these were usually carved from narrow ribs with thin and sharp edges of a saw- 
like quality. As the edges here are blunt, he opts for a functional usage as a yarn 
bobbin (Garnspule). This is coherent with Roes’ (1963, p. 48) analysis of the object: 
She also points to similar plaques being used for the processing of fish, scraping 
and scaling, as well as the measuring of nets. These objects of worked pieces of rib- 
bone (cp. Roes 1963, pl. XLIII, fig.1,2) also often show incisions on all four edges. 
Judging from the worn condition of the teeth, these plaques may have been used 
for “scraping, perhaps for scaling fish or cleaning pelts” (Roes 1963, p. 48). As some 
of these rib-bone pieces are pierced multiple times (cp. Roes 163, XLIII, fig. 6), a 
usage as a gauge for net measuring may also be tentatively assumed. Arntz/Zeiss 
(1939, p. 253) also consider the possibility of a tally stick (Kerbholz), but argues that 
bone is not the preferred material for tallying. Its function as an utility object in the 
context of weaving seems more likely to them. 


1.4 Material, Size, Condition/State of Object 
Whale ivory (possibly sperm whale, according to Looijenga 1996a, p. 98). 

Length: 7.0 cm, width: 3.0 cm, thickness: 0,8 cm (Boeles 1951, p. 354; Roes 1963, 
p. 81). 


1.5 Date and Place of Discovery 

The object was uncovered in 1914 at the terp Hantum (Dongeradeel, Friesland), 
north of Dokkum, but the exact find circumstances remain uncertain (cp. Armtz/ 
Zeiss 1939, p. 253). It was presented to the Fries Museum in 1915 as a donation by 
Mr. H.J. Klompe, who did not provide further details regarding the object’s history 
(cp. Boeles 1927, p. 192-193). 


1.6 Date and Method of Dating 

In his first publication, Boeles (1927, p. 193) dates the object to the 8" c. depending 
on onomastic evidence, i.e. the attestation of the PN Aba near Dokkum. This dating 
roughly fits the end of his second terp period [AD 400-750]. In his second edition, 
Boeles (1951, p. 356) dates the plaque to 800AD based on the combined occurrence 
of Latin and runic characters, which is not expected in Post-Roman Friesland until 
the end of the 8 century. It is one of his unassigned objects and falls into the 
transition period when parallel usage of Latin and runic script was still possible 
before runes were abandoned under clerical influence. Arntz/Zeiss (1939, p. 254) 
argue the object is archaeologically not dateable and refer to the rune-forms as indi- 
cators for a relative dating. Judging from the form of k A, the inscription dates prior 
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to WESTEREMDEN B (8" c.). The Fries Museum sets a loose timeframe ca. AD 700- 
900 (Carolingian) for HANTUM, which is accepted for now. However, as not analogi- 
cal objects are presently available and the grapho-typological dating for the rune k 
A is also uncertain, a wider time frame to the early Medieval period, ca. 4'*-9' c., 
may be more cautiously proposed. 

Uncommented dates: Miedema (1974, p. 114; older than Westeremden B [= Armtz/ 
Zeiss 1939]), Gysseling (1980, p. 12; ca. AD 550-650), Looijenga (1996a, p. 98, 2003a, 
p. 316; no date), Diiwel (1998, p. 28; 26/7" c.). 


1.7 Provenance 

Arntz/Zeiss (1939, p. 253) discuss the bone-plate as a Frisian object, even though it 
does not exhibit Anglo-Frisian diagnostic runes. Graphemically, the k-rune allows 
placement within the Ingvaeonic area (England and “Ingvaeonic Germany”). As it 
is not a valuable object, an import is unlikely. 


Il Inscription 


Il.1 Location and Execution of the Runes 

The runes have been cut between a group of three vertical lines and the medially 
placed concentric circles. Looijenga (2003a, p. 316) observes that the inscription 
might be incomplete due to the notches on the long sides which might have cut 
away previously existing runes. Roman letters are placed on the reverse, where Boe- 
les (1939, p. 95, 1941, p. 122) also recognized thinly carved runes, possibly a bind- 
rune rs. These are not mentioned further in later literature and where not discern- 
ible during the RuneS autopsy. 


1.2 Direction and Arrangement of Writing 

The runes measure 1.5 cm in length, including the triple-dotted division marks, and 
amount to 1cm in height. They appear framed at the top and sides by a straight 
single incision; at the bottom, they are restricted by the circle, into which the sec- 
ond main-stave of R2 accidently cuts. R2 also protrudes above the top framing line. 
Runes 1-3 are framed by division marks in form of a vertical row of three incised 
dots. The space after R3 is filled by R4, the space before R1 appears damaged. As 
some cuts suggest, there might have been another rune, which may have disap- 
peared due to the protruding indentation. 
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Il.3 Shapes and Sound Values of Runes 


A B 
R1 R2 R3 R4 CSCcamiC7a cs 
| 2 + @& A B A _ {S/s} 
| } \| 
J = | 
mt 
\ 
DA 
/ ins 
/ 


by 
| 


Fig. 66: Schematic drawing of HANTUM, Side A and B, and Master-Transliteration [LK]. 


R2,hN: Double-barred h-rune, also featured on HARLINGEN [OFRC10, ca. 575- 
625], WIJNALDUM B [OFRC19, ca. 600] and OOSTUM [OFRC6, 8" c.]. 

R4,k A: Amtz/Zeiss (1939, p. 255) compare this variant to the k on the SKANOMODU 
Solidus and on similar variants of the k-rune in the WESTEREMDEN B 
inscription. It can be classified as Waxenberger Type 4 and features on 
the CHESSELL DOWN Scabbard Mount [OERC17, ca. 6"* c.], CHESSELL 
DOWN Pail [OERC16, ca. 6 c.] and on the SKANOMODU Solidus [OFRC8]. 
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Ill Text 


Ill.1 Discussion 


Autopsy Master-Transliteration Interpretation 
08.09.2015 A: .]:zeNee: A Pre-OFris PN Zhe, On-stem, nsf. 
[LK] B: ABA {S/s} pers. pron. ek ‘I, Aha,’ 


Graphemics: The two zxs¢-runes most likely render the phoneme /@(:)/ due to the 
late attestation (c. 700-900). The k-allograph, Waxenberger Type 4 A, represents a 
velar plosive in the OERC (cp. ako, CHESSELL DOWN Scabbard Mount, OERC17, 
ca. 525-550; ...kkkaaa CHESSELL DOWN Pail, OERC16, ca. 520-570). It also appears 
in velar environment on SKANOMODU [OFRC8, sAan-, ca. 575-610]. If this single- 
rune represents the pronoun ek, the environment would, however, be palatal. The 
illegible rune may have been an Older fupark k <, but this is uncertain as the charac- 
ter is not legible; also possible is an uncertain i, forming with R4 the pers.pron. 
OF ris ik. 


Etymology: The PN 42he has been traditionally connected to *Aha- (< IE *ok- ‘to 
think’, cp. Goth aha- ‘sense, mind’, cp. OHG ahta ‘attention’, OE éaht ‘contempla- 
tion, consult’; Pokorny I 1989, p. 774, Kluge 19839, s. v. Acht?). As a name element, it 
may be connected to OHG Aht- in Ahtard (6 c,), Actohildis (8 c.); cp. Férstemann 
(1966, p. 43-45). Also, names without dental extension are recorded, i.e. Ahabert 
(8 c.), Ahalagdius, Ahildis, Ahiholt, which Férstemann (1966, p. 14) derives from 
different assumed etymologies, (i) Goth agan ‘to fear’, (ii) reconstructed PrGmc 
*agja ‘sword edge’, Goth ahjan ‘to believe’ or aha ‘sense’, ON aka ‘to move’, OE acan 
‘to ache, feel pain’. Assuming a development form *Aha-, WGmc *a + /x/ would be 
expected to render a diphthong éa by breaking (No. 60). As breaking in OFris only 
affects e/i before /y/, the form hx may point to a Pre-OFris PN. However, Searle 
(1897, p. 6) lists the non-affected PN Ahcha m. (AD 697). The exact etymology re- 
mains uncertain and doubtful (cp. Nedoma 2007). 


Morphology: The final vowel [#] in the PN Zhe, rendered by the &sc-rune f, may 
formally point to an a-stem, dsm. ending, an already weakened (a)n-stem, nsm. 
ending (cp. HARLINGEN, OFRC10, Pre-OE/Pre-OFris hadaf, n-stem, nsm.) or mostly 
likely to a feminine 6n-stem, nsf. ending (< PrGmc *6n < IE *-6n); cp. Krahe II (1957, 
§ 29), Bremmer (2009, § 105). As both OE and OFris share the -e ending, the linguistic 
corpus attribution remains uncertain. The 1% pers. pron. ‘I’, ik (< IE *egh,6m) form 
points to a WGmc origin, if the first character indeed renders a runic i; otherwise a 
single-rune representation k for ek/ik must be assumed. 


The HANTUM inscription bears structural similarity to RASQUERT [OFRC21, ek + f. 
PN] and older inscriptions featuring the runic form ek (1* pers. pron. ‘I’, < IE 
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*esh,6m). This form was regarded as indicative for the attribution to the early runic 
corpus, distinguished from the WGmc forms by the initial vowel i- (cp. OE ic, OFris/ 
OS ik, OLF ic, OHG ih), which is nowadays, however, related to stress-induced alter- 
nation (cp. RASQUERT [OFRC21] for more details on the distribution of ek/ik in the 
runic corpora). As the pronoun is genderless, it allows no conclusion on its reflexive 
referent, which is presumably named in R1-3, Zhe, female PN 6n-stem, nsf. (< Gmc 
*-6n). 


Il1.2 Text Categories and Pragmatics 
This is a two-word inscription type, rendering an appositional formula 2a, in which 
NP, is filled with a PN substitute, the WGmc pers.pron. ik. 


Structure: NP,[pers.pron.] + NP>[PNypoml. 


I11.3 Previous Transliterations and Interpretations 


Author Transliteration Interpretation 
1 Boeles (1951, p. 355-356) A: {a/x}h{a/e}:k A: = 
B: ABAR B: PN, Aba 
Arntz/Zeiss (1939, p. 255) A: {a/zth{a/x}:k (i) aha (ik, ‘|, Aha’ or ‘| am 
B: ABAs (called) Aha’ 


(ii) dch a @k, ‘| always own 


(this tally-wood)’ 


(iii) auja (Dk, ‘I (bring) luck’ 


Sipma (1960, p. 72) A: k:aha:k ‘Aha hjit ik’ or ‘Aha hjit ik’ 
[I (am called) Aha/Ahe] 
B: ABA PN Aba 
Miedema (1974, p. 114) A: ehe k ‘Zhe (heet) (i)k’ 
B: ABA [I (am called) Zhe] 
Gysseling (1980, p. 12) A: i:zehee:k Ach, PN, dsm. 
B: ABA Aba, PN, -an-stem, nsm. 
‘for AZh, Aba’ 
Quak (1990, p. 362) A: i:{a/ezth{a/x}:k PN Aha or Ahe 
B: ABA 
Looijenga (1996, p. 98; A: ]{a/e}h{a/2}:k[ aha, e2ha 
2003a, p. 316) B: ABA (i) eh(w)é, dsm. a-stem 


‘for the horse’ 
(ii) PN, nsm. n-stem 
cp. ModFris Egge 


Diiwel (1998, p. 28; A: i:zehee:k PN Aha or Ahe, ?ek ‘I’ 
2008, p. 87) B: ABA 
Nedoma (2007, p. 322-23) A: i:eehea:k ‘ich, Zhe’ [I, Zhe] 
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III.4 Previous Readings and Interpretations 

(1) Boeles (1927, p. 192-3, 290; 1951, p. 354-357) places the inscription into the WGmc 
context due to the appearance of the double-barred h-rune. He detects an additional 
faded incision R underneath the Latin ABA, which probably renders a Frisian name 
Aba. The name appears attested for an 8" c. prefect of Dokkum, which locally coin- 
cides with the find spot. 


(2) Arntz/Zeiss (1939, p. 253-256) argue for an early dating of the inscription with 
reference to the k-variant on the skanomodu solidus (ca. 575-610 AD). Concluding 
from this, they assume the sound /a(:)/ for R2K, not /z(:)/. Regarding the interpreta- 
tion, their first attempt is to establish a connection to Goth ahaks ‘dove’, which 
appears semantically incongruent to them. Subsequently, they discuss three possi- 
bilities: (i) a construction consisting of a PN with the addition of the 15 pers. pron. 
OFris ek (represented by a single runic k), leading to the interpretation ‘I, Aha’ or 
‘T am (called) Aha’, (ii) a phrase with the pret.-pres. verb Gmc aigan, ach 4 (ik, ‘I 
always own (this tally-wood)’, and (iii) an abbreviated incantation auja (j rendered 
by h), providing a talismanic or amulet function. Arntz/Zeiss (1939, p. 254) remain 
indecisive about the Roman inscription on the back and only posit hypotheses: 
ABAs, abbas, -tis ‘abbot’ or runic s signifying the sun (< *souil, Goth sauil). 


(3) Sipma (1960, p. 72) identifies R1 as k, so that both k-runes frame the PN and the 
inscription can be read from both sides. In this case, the pers. pron. ‘I’, ek or ik, is 
rendered by just one single rune. The Latin PN Aba on the reverse is interpreted 
with Boeles (1927, 1951) and Anrtz/Zeiss (1939) in relation to the Frankish prefect 
Aba. 


(4) Miedema (1974, p. 114) cites Arntz’/Zeiss’ (1939) first reading and interpretation. 


(5) Gysseling (1980, p. 12) reads two male PNs: 42h, dsm. (cp. Aho, Ahico) and Aba, 
PN, -an-stem, nsm. The runic PN is surrounded by the is-rune (‘ice’) to its left and 
the céen-rune (‘pine’) to its right. With regards to the sun-wheel symbol in the middle 
(identified as such by Sipma), Gysseling detects an oppositional relation (winter- 
summer) between the two framing runes, possibly a reference to the succession of 
the seasons. 


(6) Quak (1990, p. 362) identifies the PN Aha or he. Depending on the dating of 
the inscription, the esc-rune can render either [z] or [a]. 


(7) Looijenga (2003a, p. 316) compares the runic inscription aha, zha to bracteate 
inscriptions eh(w)é, a-stem, dsm. ‘for the horse’ on Tirup Heide-C [IK352] and Asum- 
C [IK11]. Her reading and interpretation of the bracteate inscriptions has been doubt- 
ed by Diiwel/Nowak (2011, p. 431, fn. 281; they transliterate ehw- on Tirup Heide-C 
[IK352]). Additionally, Looijenga proposes to read a PN, n-stem nsm., related to mod- 
ern Frisian Egge. Runic evidence for n-stem nsm., however, attests final -a (cp. 
SCHWEINDORF [OFRC9], hada, ARUM [OFRC16], boda). 
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(8) Diiwel (1998, p. 28; 2008, p. 87) reads Lat. ABA and a PN Aha or Zhe, possibly 
framed by the pers. pron. ek ‘I’. He suggests it may render an owner’s inscription or 
maker’s inscription. 


(9) Nedoma (2007, p. 322-223) presupposes an originally hypocoristic anthroponym 
with the first element Gmc *Aha- (cp. Got aha- ‘sense, mind’, Pokorny I 1989, p. 774) 
for the Pre-OFris PN 4:he, 6n-stem, nsf. The primary stem Aha- with the binding 
vowel -a- after light syllable is, however, not well attested and therefore remains 
doubtful (non libet). 


l1I.5 Previous Conclusions on Text and Object 

Boeles (1927, p. 193; 1951, p. 354-357) argues that the plate belonged to someone 
knowledgeable in the Latin script and may have been used as a ‘zakboekjes’ for 
tallying. 


IV Varia 


IV.1 Extra-Lingustic Signs and Decoration 
See I.3. 


IV.2 Analogies 


Linguistic references: RASQUERT [OFRC21]. 


IV.3 Maps, Pictures, Drawings etc. 
Arntz/Zeiss (1939, p. 20), (b/w); Boeles (1927), pl. XLII,2 (b/w); Boeles (1951), 
pl. XLVII, fig. 2 (b/w); Roes (1963), pl. LXIII, fig. 15 (b/w). 
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OFRC24:; WIJNALDUM A Bone 


Fig. 67: WIJNALDUM A Bone © Fries Museum Leeuwarden. 


| Object 


1.1 Name and Catalogue Number 
WIJNALDUM A, Wijnaldum Amulet. Id. No. 77A-214. 


1.2 Present Location 
Fries Museum, Leeuwarden, Province Friesland (Netherlands). 


1.3 Description of Object 

Boeles (1927, p. 290; 1951, p. 342) and Roes (1963, p. 82; pl. L, fig. 10) describe the 
object as a slightly curved piece of bone, which tapers at one end towards a sharp 
point. It has a triangular cross-section and is damaged at the thicker end, which 
also affects the runes. While one side displays a runic inscription, the remaining 
lateral surface is adorned with parallel lines, crosses, squares and triangles. The 
bottom side is undecorated. Analogies to this object are found in Scania, Sweden, 
(LINDHOLMEN Amulet, Sk 69), which is also triangular, but shows inscription on 
both sides, and in Fyn, Denmark (KRAGEHUL Spear-Shaft I, KJ27, Fyn7, DR196 U). 
The BRITSUM inscription [OFRC No. 17] also features multiple-lined runic characters 
on both sides. 


1.4 Material, Size, Condition/State of Object 
Antler bone. Length: 9.6 cm (cp. Boeles 1951, p. 342). Museum information: 10 cm. 


1.5 Date and Place of Discovery 

The antler piece was found in 1914 at the terp Wijnaldum (Barradeel, Harlingen), 
north-east of Harlingen, and brought to the Fries Museum in Leeuwarden (cp. Boe- 
les 1927, p. 290; Arntz/Zeiss 1939, p. 416, Looijenga 2003a, p. 325). Further contextual 
information is lacking. 
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1.6 Date and Method of Dating 
Boeles (1951, p. 342) lists the object together with BRITSUM in his first native group 
of terp inscriptions, and presents a terminus ante quem ca. AD 550, by analogy with 
the LINDHOLMEN Amulet (dated by Boeles to AD 500-550). BRITSUM and WIJNAL- 
DUM A show affinities to early Scandinavian and Danish runic objects and might 
have been created by northern immigrants in Frisia (cp. Boeles 1951, p. 343). Amtz/ 
Zeiss (1939, p. 413) arrive at a similar dating of the object between the 5‘ to 6" centu- 
ries with reference to stylistic similarities (i.e. double-lining, framing) to LINDHOL- 
MEN and KRAGEHUL. They consider it as a possible early “Erulian” monument. The 
closest analogy, LINDHOLMEN, has no certain date (c.p. KIEL s. v. LINDHOLMEN, no 
date; but Sk 69, AD ?375/400-560/570); therefore, a wider frame within the context 
of the Frisian runic inscriptions may be tentatively assumed, ca. 4-9" c, 
Uncommented dates: Sipma (1960, p. 70; ca. 200), Miedema (1974, p. 116; 
ca. AD 550), Quak (1990, p. 365; 6" c.), Gysseling (1980, p. 6; early 6" c.), Looijenga 
(1996a, p. 99, 2003a, p. 325; no date). 


1.7 Provenance 

The provenance of the object is uncertain, as it is a stray, unassociated and unstrati- 
fied, find from a terp. Due to its stylistic associations with Scandinavian inscrip- 
tions, i.e. LINDHOLMEN and KRAGEHUL (see below), it was considered to be an 
import by Boeles (1951, p. 343). 


Il Inscription 


Il.1 Location and Execution of the Runes 

The runes are incised onto a polished lateral side of the triangular bone and are 
executed with precision: they are matched between top and bottom framing lines, 
forming a scroll, and do not protrude beyond these. Rune 2 and 3 appear to be 
multi-lined, while the remaining runes are single-lined. Towards the breaking-point 
of the antler, the runes have suffered from weathering of the porous surface and 
are “blurred” and nearly indiscernible. 


I1.2 Direction and Arrangement of Writing 

The runes appear to be set within a panel, which ends in a triangular ornament 
towards the antler’s point (?possibly echoed on the decorated Side B). The runes 
taper in height according to the bone-width and cover ca. two/thirds of the side 
towards the pointy end. As the object is fragmentary and broken off at the broader 
end, the inscription is missing an unaccountable number of characters. The runes 
vary in direction, some appear reversed and inverted. 
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Il.3 Shapes and Sound Values of Runes 


Fig. 68: WIJNALDUM A, Side A © Fries Museum Leeuwarden. 


RI R2 R3 R4 R5 R6 R7 RS 
le zc @ phu Yop YY 


Fig. 69: Schematic Drawing of WIJNALDUM A, Side A, and Master-Transliteration [LK]. 


R1, R4 f: The lozenge-formed variant ? of the ing-rune, s rune No. 22 of the Com- 
mon Gmc fupark, features only once in the OERC [THAMES Scramaseax, 
OERC52, (8—)9(-10") c], but is also found in rune-row collections of 
Continental manuscripts (Cod. Salisburgensis MS 795, ca. 9'°-10" c., at- 
tributed name gear). In the older fubark inscriptions, the variant features 
on Grumpan-C Bracteate [IK260], ca. 450-575, the SZABABATTYAN Silver 
Belt-Buckle [KJ167, 043; ca. AD 440-460], the TANEM Stone [KJ89, NI- 
2R31, ca. AD 160-590] and the bronze statue of KONG [KJ45, DR198, 
ca. AD 300-600]. 

R3, R5 Y: The Besenrune R15 of the older fupark row is transliterated as z and repre- 
sents the rhotacized reflex R of Verner’s Law product PrGmc /z/ in early 
runic and ON (cp. also HITZUM [OFRC7, ca. AD 490—530]). It has become 
obsolete in WGmc and the runic grapheme was consequently “recycled” 
(cp. Chapter II.4.1), but still features in Southern Gmc inscriptions, i.e. 
CHARNAY Clasp [AZ6, KJ6, 010, KIEL s.v. CHARNAY; ca. AD 560-590], 
BALINGEN Disc Brooch [KJ160, 03; ca. AD 590-640]. 
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Ill Text 


Ill.1 Discussion 


Autopsy Transliteration Interpretation 
08.09.2015 ]tzinuznz ?PN Inguz 
16.11.2017 

[LK] 


Graphemics: The rune forms, the lozenge type f (Older fupark no. 22 +) and the 
Besenrune Y point to Scandinavian influence and/or provenance of the inscription 
and an early date. These variants are also attested in Continental and Anglo-Saxon 
inscriptions, but only from the 6 c. onwards and in a limited scope. The multiple 
lining of the runes also has parallels in the Scandinavian corpora (cp. LINDHOL- 
MEN, @DEMOTLAND, KRAGEHUL). 


The inscription is incomplete and as such renders no meaningful text, which easily 
elicits ideographic interpretation (cp. Gysseling 1980, Looijenga 2003a). This ap- 
proach applies the attribution of rune-names and concepts, known from 8'*-13" cen- 
tury manuscript sources (cp. Derolez 1954), to a much earlier object on a different 
medium; this may be methodologically problematic. 

Despite the fragmentary state, R3-6 may render the theonym of the Germanic 
hero-god Ing (< Gmc *ingwaz ‘man’, ‘son of’), mentioned in Tacitus (cp. Ingaevo, 
Germania, 2,2) and Pliny (4, 96) as the son of Mannus and ancestor of the Ingvaevo- 
nes (< Gmc *ingwia-), cp. LaN (1987, p. 444), Férstemann (1966, p. 959-960). Ing is 
referred to as the King of East Danes in the Old English rune-poem, Cotton Otho B 
10 (ca. 10 c., cp. Derolez 1954, p. 16 ff.), where it is also the name for rune no. 22, 
n. Additional evidence for the rune-name derives from Cod. Salisburgensis MS 795 
(Alcuin letters, ca. 9-10" c.; cp. Derolez 1954, p. 52ff.), Goth *enguz, which Wulfila 
applies as the name for the Greek letter x. 

The form *ingwia-, a derivate of the ethnicon Ingvaeones, is common as first 
element in composite PNs across the NWGmc area: Inguiomerus (Arminius’ father, 
Tac. Ann. I 60, 68), Ingibjorg, Ingibjorn, Ingiger6r (<*ingwia-), OE Ingiburh, Inguburh 
(cp. Searle 1897, p. 317), OHG Ingo (m., 7th c.), Inguperht (m., 6th c.), Inguhilt (f., 8th 
c.) (Férstemann 1966, p. 960-967), Ingoberg, Ingomar (cp. LaN 1987, p. 444-445). 
Krause (2014b, p. 199) argues that the form *ingwia-/*inhwia- developes to *ingu-/ 
*inhu- with a medial vowel -u in the Kompositionsfuge, and he therefore rejects and 
original stem *ingu-. This find may, however, refute his theory and attest an u-stem 
*inguz, if we accept this as the correct interpretation. 

The closest analogy for WIJNALDUM A derives from Sweden and Norway: The 
Lindholmen Amulet [KJ29, DR261, Sk 69, KIEL s. v. LINDHOLMEN; no date, Scania] 
is a curved and worked bone piece with a colliding inscription and decoration side. 
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As an unassociated bog-find, it been commonly been interpreted as an amulet intend- 
ed for ritual deposition (cp. KIEL s.v. LINDHOLMEN). The @DEMOTLAND Amulet 
[KJ29, nt. 2, NIzeR17, KIEL s. v. @DEMOTLAND; no date, Norway] derives from a burial 
mound and shows the same design: curved bone (?elk, deer), two colliding, angular 
sides with inscriptions. In both cases, no precise date or reading can be presented. 

In conclusion, WIINALDUM A can be interpreted as an amulet adorned with 
runic characters of unknown meaning which was possibly employed in a ritual con- 
text. The rune forms, as well as the design point to Scandinavian influence or possi- 
bly provenance, and to an early date of the inscription. 


II.2 Text Categories and Pragmatics 
As the text remains uninterpreted, no pragmatic analsysis can be presented. 


III.3. Previous Transliterations and Interpretations 


Author Transliteration Interpretation 
1 Boeles (1927, p. 195; 1951, - No interpretation possible. 
p. 342) 
2 Arntz/Zeiss (1939, p. 413-418) - No interpretation possible 
3 Sipma (1960, p. 70) inuz(i)n(u)z_ Inguz ()ng(wz 
4 Gysseling (1980, p. 6) tnzuni ‘Tiwas, Inguz, algiz, Uruz, Inguz, saz’ 
5 Quak Alf |&, PTF No interpretation. 
(1990, p. 365) 
6 Looijenga (1996a, p. 99; (i) zwfuwizw... No interpretation. 
2003a, p. 325) (ii) znzunizn .ngz Inguz .ngz 


III.4 Previous Readings and Interpretations 

(1) Boeles (1939, p. 88-89; 1941, p. 118-119; 1927, p. 195; 1951, p. 342) describes the 
sometimes invertedly inscribed characters as “magical runes” but refrains from pre- 
senting an interpretation. He hypothesizes that the object might have functioned as 
an amulet or talisman (lucky charm) for a Scandinavian who found his death abroad 
(cp. Boeles 1927, p. 195). 


(2) Amtz/Zeiss (1939, p. 416-417) point to a similar structural concept on the Lind- 
holmen amulet, which shows one side covered with a meaningful text (Sinnbildzei- 
le), while the second side presents sequences of single runes (Geheimrunen). They 
interpret the R4 and R6 as ideographs symbolizing “defense”, while R1 i refers to 
the god Ingwaz and places the bone piece under his protection. 


(3) Sipma (1960, p. 70) describes this as the oldest inscription from Frisia. He reads 
the runes from left to right, identifying twice the name Inguz. 
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(4) Gysseling (1980, p. 6) argues for a possible symbolic interpretation of the charac- 
ters according to their rune-names, i.e. he reads them as ideographs. As he cannot 
decide on the provenance (NGmc/WGmc), he considers it possible that the object 
might point to North-Germanic presence in Friesland around the beginning of the 
6 century. 


(5) Quak (1990, p. 365) criticizes Sipma’s (1960) reading as “slightly too simple”, 
while the characters are ambiguous. Sipma’s ing-rune f could also be interpreted 
as a doulbe wynn-rune. 


(6) Looijenga (2003a, p. 325) offers no concrete interpretation for the sequence, but 
summarizes earlier attempts. She proposes to read all signs as single runes, leading 
to the transliteration (i), which allows no interpretation. Transliteration option (ii) 
is a rendition of Sipma’s (1960) interpretation. 


l11.5 Previous Conclusions on Text and Object 

The triangular shaped, pointy amulet reminds Boeles (1941, p. 118; 1951, p. 342) of 
the LINDHOLMEN Amulet (Scania). Further, Boeles (1951, p. 343) considers the bone 
an import from Scandinavia, while Van Giffen (1928, p. 59, 65) regards it as an au- 
thentic Frisian object similar to ARUM and BRITSUM. Page (2001, p. 528) concludes 
that the decorated antler piece is “incomprehensible” and may be interpreted as an 
amulet, “[...] on the hypothesis that if scholars cannot make anything of a text it 
must be magical”. 


IV Varia 


IV.1 Extra-Lingustic Signs and Decoration 


Fig. 70: Schematic drawing of WIJNALDUM A, Side B. 


Side B is covered in lozenge-formed decoration, similar to the ornaments found on 
the THAMES Scramaseax [OERC52, (8tt—)9t(-10"") c.] and the ARUM Yew Sword 
[OFRC16]. The incisions appear irregular and spontaneous and/or unfinished: some 
lines are doubled, while some are single-lined (?incomplete). There are no framing 
lines, but the sequence is introduced by a cross (?Greek cross) placed towards the 
break-off point, and it concludes with a straight line. While the ornamental charac- 
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ter is generally acknowledged today (cp. “crosses, squares, triangles”, Looijenga 
1996a, p. 99), earlier scholars attempted to identify runes in the sequence: Arntz/ 
Zeiss (1939, p. 416) emphasize the prominence of an unidentified sign '', for which 
they find parallels on the OPEDAL Stone and the NYDAM Arrow-Heads. They pro- 
pose to interpret it as a tilted variant of the opil-rune &. However, in this context, 
they assume it renders a giefu-rune X. I agree with the decorative character of these 
signs by analogy with LINDHOLMEN (one inscribed, and one decorated side). 


IV.2 Analogies 
Stylistic references: BRITSUM Yew Stick [OFRC17]. KRAGEHUL Spear Shaft [KJ27, 


DR169; ca. 400-500]. 


Functional references: LINDHOLMEN Amulet [KJ29, DR261, Sk 69, KIEL s.v. LIND- 
HOLMEN; no date], @DEMOTLAND Amulet [KJ29, nt. 2, NI@R17, KIEL s. v. @DEMOT- 
LAND; no date]. 


Textual references: ?0PDEAL Stone [KJ76, Nlz@R22, KIEL s.v. OPEDAL; no date], 
composite PN inguboro, 6n-stem, nsf. 


IV.3 Maps, Pictures, Drawings etc. 

Arntz/Zeiss (1939, p. 39) (b/w); Boeles (1927), pl. XLII, 1 (b/w); Boeles (1941), pl. XIV, 
fig. 33, pl. XVII, fig. 46 (b/w); Boeles (1951), pl. XLVII, fig. 1 (b/w); Roes (1963), pl. 
L, fig. 10 (b/w). 


Conclusion: A Frisian or North-Sea Corpus? 


This annotated edition of the OFRC comprises an interdisciplinary (i.e. combined 
archaeological and linguistic) approach to and systematic analysis of those runic 
inscriptions that are traditionally assigned to the Frisian corpus. This Frisian corpus 
is an early 20" c. construct, as it was labelled ‘Frisian’ based solely on the find- 
spot of 16 inscriptions, and has as such prevailed, often unreflectedly, in modern 
runological discourse. The 24 inscriptions discussed in this thesis are carved onto 
diverse materials (bone, metal, wood) of locomobile objects (i.e. a belt-buckle, a 
scabbard-mount, a weaving-sword, a walking-stick, wooden sticks, combs, coins 
and pendants), and came to light in the modern-day Netherlands and adjacent areas 
of Germany (East Frisia), Belgium (Liége) and England (Hampshire). In previous 
research, dispute arose about the presence of unusual grapho-typological forms, 
unorganic final -u endings, the origin of the North-Sea Germanic runic innovations 
shared with OE inscriptions, but mostly focused upon the place of these presumably 
Frisian inscriptions within the runic writing traditions of the Early Medieval period: 
Do they comprise a distinctive Frisian corpus and thereby represent an indepen- 
dent, genuine Frisian writing tradition, or do they form a ‘scatter-corpus’ of differ- 
ent, Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian, runic traditions? The aim of this thesis was 
to shed light onto the status of these inscriptions by assessing them critically and 
systematically against contemporary evidence from the OERC, as OFris proper post- 
dates the epigraphical evidence by nearly 300 years. As such, the study of these 
runic inscriptions delivers an insight into the otherwise unattested early language 
stages of OFris and the alignment with reconstructed phonological developments, 
which triggered the evolution of the OE and Frisian fuporc writing systems in devel- 
opment from the CGmc fupark. 


Summary 


Part I, the preliminary notes, provides the reader with an introduction to runology, 
and runological methodology, including transliteration and interpretation princi- 
ples employed in this edition. Transparency in research is provided by pointing to 
uncertainty factors, which may occur during the process of runological interpreta- 
tion. Due to the interdisciplinary character of this field of research and with regard 
to readers with backgrounds in linguistics, archaeology, history and related fields, 
an introduction to the evolution of the early Germanic languages is provided, as well 
as a historical and archaeological framework for the inscriptions. The question of 
‘Anglo-Frisian’, the assumed parental proto-language of OE and OFris, is identified as 
an outdated model for the description of the relation between these two languages. 
The relation is recently described via a North-Sea Germanic model, which incorpo- 
rates phonological and morphological parallels in OE, OFris and OS. The innovations, 
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Nielsen’s feature catalogue Nos. 54, 58, 68, 78, are therefore also shared by OS and 
cannot be limited to solely ‘Anglo-Frisian’ anymore. The question of ‘who were the 
Frisians?’ is tackled in Chapter III, with a short review of the etymology of the ethno- 
nym and the documentation of early Classical sources pertaining to the Frisians. The 
continuity of the Frisian name even after the turmoil of the Migration Age in corre- 
spondence with the northern Dutch coastal region is surprising, especially as new- 
comers from the German Bight resettle the abandoned terps. The region flourishes in 
the 7 and 8" centuries due to trade connections around the North Sea, which leads 
to linguistic innovation (late, post-migration convergences triggered by cross-Channel 
contact) and possibly runic exchange best attested by the sceatta distribution of the 
late 7 and early 8" centuries. 

The main part of this thesis, the edition (Part III), provides a comprehensive 
biography for each item listed in the corpus, based on elaborate research overviews 
listing previous readings and interpretations, complemented with autopsies by the 
author. In this way, it was possible to confirm prior readings (i.e. Kapteyn’s (1933) 
transliteration of WESTEREMDEN B) or critically reassess others (i.e. SCHWEIN- 
DORF, weladw), while some inscriptions unfortunately could not be completely de- 
ciphered anymore (i.e. RASQUERT, parts of BERNSTERBUREN), and were as a result 
excluded from the linguistic analysis. This shows the frailty of some inscriptions, 
particularly on bone and wood, and the urgent necessity to document these early 
language monuments for future research. Each inscription-bearing object or sub- 
strate was described and dated typologically or numismatically in order to be place 
and interpret it in wider contexts. This is especially relevant in the case of 93% 
of the inscriptions, which are stray finds and therefore contextless: Typological 
comparison possibly allows drawing conclusions on the object’s provenance and 
possible function, as evidenced in the case of the barred-zoomorphic comb from 
Kantens [KANTENS, OFRC1] and coin-pendants: Barred-zoomorphic combs are found 
around the North Sea and are in particular associated with early Anglo-Saxon ceme- 
teries in Norfolk; the earlier labelling “Frisian type comb” in the literature was there- 
fore revised and KANTENS is now placed in a wider North Sea material culture con- 
text. Looped coin-pendants, which imitate Imperial Roman and Byzantine solidi, were 
among the earliest pendants produced in England towards the end of the 6" c., point- 
ing to a most likely Anglo-Saxon origin of SEANOMODU, SCHWEINDORF and HAR- 
LINGEN despite their Frisian find-spots. Their runic legends with the unorganic final 
-u, however, still remain disputed. 

The edition finally served as an empirical-source body for the linguistic ana- 
lyses on the phonological, grapho-typological and pragmatic levels, after the in- 
scriptions were placed in the respective chronological periods (Pre-OFris and Early 
Runic OFris, in accordance with Waxenberger’s (2017b) periods of the OERC). Based 
on runic evidence in the edition source-body, vowel systems for stressed and un- 
stressed vowels in Early-Runic OFris could be reconstructed proceeding from their 
assumed (IE-) Gmc sources, as well as the respective Frisian fuporc rows and lists 
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of runic types and sub-types in comparison to the OERC. As a result of this, it can 
be shown that Early Runic OFris shares most forms with the OE runic system, which 
complicates their clear separation during this period. These reconstructions are 
however tentative hypotheses, as the runic evidence is rather small; any new find 
could alter the picture. The pragmatic analysis explored different methodological 
approaches to pragmatic analysis of runic inscriptions, i.e. speech act analysis, but 
eventually focused on case-functions as indicators of pragmatic intention. The cor- 
pus attests primarily single-word inscriptions, personal names, which may serve as 
name-tags, and additionally self-referential inscriptions, whose function is still 
open and requires wider future research incorporating the early Scandinavian in- 
scriptions. 


Results 


The corpus reassessment relies on archaeological and linguistic criteria (cp. appen- 

dix II) and provides the following results: 

1. Exclusion of the possible Frankish inscriptions BORGHAREN [OFRC15, bobo] 
and WIJNALDUM B [OFRC14, hiwi]. These present Frankish or OS/OHG case- 
forms. The question of a separate Frankish corpus, relevant objects and an un- 
derlying runic system need to be addressed in future research. 

2. Exclusion of MIDLUM [OFRC12, zpal], which is attributed to the OERC (despite 
the vast Continental distribution and probably manufacture of Continental Ru- 
nic Type 2c), as it most likely copies the runic legend of its Kentish prototype 
on the sceatta series C. Based on the serial analysis of sceattas, this type could 
also be predated to ca. AD 720, which revises Looijenga’s previous dating to 
AD 750. As this is not a single find, it may be considered, whether it should be 
attributed to a separate runic coin corpus, rather than to the OERC. 

3. The choice of graphemes on HITZUM-A [OFRC7, f8Y8 g.&.F _] and the bracte- 
ate’s iconography point to a Scandinavian origin, although recent voices place 
it in a Saxon/North-Sea context together with the UNDLEY Bracteate; it is there- 
fore also excluded from the OFRC. 


This leads to the identification of five inscriptions, which can be placed with relative 
certainty be allocated to the OFRC: OOSTUM [OFRC6], ARUM [OFRC16], BRITSUM 
[OFRC17], WESTEREMDEN A [OFRC18], HANTUM [OFRC23]. A vast number of items 
(15) remain uncertain, nine of which can only be placed within a wider North Sea 
Germanic context by the fuporc-diagnostic occurrence of dc F, ds F (AMAY [OFRC2], 
TOORNWERD [OFRC5], SKANOMODU [OFRC8], SCHWEINDORF [OFRC9], HARLING- 
EN [OFRC10], FOLKESTONE/GLASGOW [OFRC11], BERNSTERBUREN [OFRC20], RAS- 
QUERT [OFRC21], HAMWIC [OFRC22]). Other inscriptions without diagnostic fea- 
tures or linguistic cotexts, which show uninterpretable forms and are damaged or 
in a fragmentary state, elude reliable interpretations. 
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The inscriptions discussed in this thesis are in many ways challenging and sev- 
eral, final questions are still unresolved: If the coin-pendants are rightly placed in 
an early Anglo-Saxon context, can final -u be explained as a Pre-OE runic feature? 
Are the ‘ominous’ runes on WESTEREMDEN B manuscript runes, and which sound 
do they represent? Is the curious character Type 3 f employed as a cryptic vowel 
rune on BRITSUM and WESTEREMDEN B, a practice evidenced on the AUZON/ 
FRANKS Casket? And finally, can five inscriptions constitute an OFRC (cp. Looijenga 
forthc.)? With regard to the linguistic North-Sea Germanic model and the heteroge- 
neous, ‘hybrid’ material culture model applied to the North Sea region during the 
6 and 7 centuries, these runic inscriptions may have been part of this mobile 
world characterized by exchange and cultural interaction. In this case, a novel 
“North-Sea Germanic Runic Corpus” could incorporate these fluctuating inscrip- 
tions. 

To conclude, the current, annotated edition may serve as a comprehensive re- 
source and a starting-point for future explorations of runic writing traditions in Fri- 
sia and around the North Sea in the Early Medieval period. 
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Appendix II: List of OFRC Inscriptions Analysed 


in this Corpus Edition 


The following list summarizes all inscriptions discussed in the OFRC in ascending order [OFRC1- 


24). 


) 


(2) 


(3) 
(4) 


(6) 
(6) 
(7) 


It additionally lists basic information and final corpus attribution based on seven criteria: 
uncertain linguistic attribution to a corpus due to defect text, i.e. text is damaged (faded, 
scratched, stained, corroded, affected by an uneven surface) or incomplete (fragmentary ob- 
ject); an interpretation is uncertain. 

uncertain linguistic attribution to a corpus due to uncertain reading, i.e. unknown graphs and 
uncertain segmentation allow no unambiguous interpretation. 

linguistic attribution to a different corpus, i.e. Frankish, OERC, Scandinavian. 

uncertain linguistic attribution due to an ambiguous morpho-phonological form, i.e. parallel 
form in OE and OFris. 

uncertain archaeological attribution, i.e. the object belongs to style-group with a wider and/ 
or non-Frisian distribution and may possibly be imported. 

attribution to the OFRC based on archaeological attribution, i.e. the place of fabrication was 
presumably located in Frisia. 

attribution to a North-Sea Germanic Corpus based solely on the graphemic criterion of pres- 
ence of dcF, os F. 


https: //doi.org/10.1515/9783110728224-015 
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The following inscriptions were excluded from this study due to their uncertain status: 


Uncertain Inscriptions 


1. 


Die 
3. 
4 


EENUM Bone Stylus (G. M. de Vries, Delfzijl) 

FRIESLAND A Bronze Plaque (Fries Museum, Leeuwarden) 

FRIESLAND C Gold Ring (lost) 

WESTEREMDEN C Bone Fragment (private possession): A bone sword-handle, dating to the 
2" half of the 8'" c., with a supposed OE inscription (cp. Kapteyn 1934, p. 308) 

UDEN Stone: A stone inscription (cp. Diiwel 1973, Miedema 1974, p. 119) 


Possible Forgeries (Miedema 1974, Diiwel/Tempel 1970) 


1. 


ACHLUM Gold Bracteate (lost): This supposedly Scandinavian gold bracteate was presented 
by Romke de Jong and classed as suspicious by Diiwel/Tempel (1970, p. 378). 

DEVENTER Bone Fragments (Rijksmuseum voor Oudheden, Leiden): This is a fragmetary bone 
from the IJssel. Diiwel/Tempel (1970) question its authenticity. 

DOOIJUM Bone Fragement (Fries Museum, Leeuwarden): A middle-foot bone of a sheep with 
possible, loose pseudo-runic characters (cp. Looijenga 1991b). 

FRIESLAND B Wood Fragment (lost): A stick with runes presented by Romke de Jong, which was 
clearly identified as a forgery. 

JOUSWIER Bone Fragement (Oudheidkamer, Dokkum): A fragmentary bone piece, presented by 
Romke de Jong, and therefore classed as suspicious. 

OUDEHORNE Coin (Groninger Museum, Groningen): A Roman coin, presented by Romke de 
Jong, and therefore classed as suspicious. 

False alarms hilamodu and agu (Miedema 1974, p. 118-119). 
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112, 263 ff., 276 f., 282, 285 ff., 390f., 
403, 422 

Semantics 153, 161, 217, 311 

spatha. 277, 298, 305 ff., 335, 370 

symbol, symbolic xiv, 8, 13f., 24, 43, 88, 
100 ff., 112 ff., 135, 139, 184, 126, 228f., 
268, 294, 306f., 315 ff., 328 f., 335, 341, 
344, 363, 371, 379, 393, 400 

syntax 23, 176, 179, 324 


Theoderic 63, 197 
transcription 10 ff., 97, 100, 214 


B OFRC Sources: Inscriptions Listed and Discussed in this Edition 


transliteration v, xivff., 2, 9ff., 21, 75f., 84, 
90, 92, 102 ff., 138 ff., 144, 146, 152, 154, 
160 f., 166 ff., 174f., 177f., 188, 190f., 193, 
200f., 203f., 207, 217, 221 ff., 233 ff., 245, 
248, 258, 260, 267, 270 ff., 278f., 292 ff., 
299f., 302, 309, 311ff., 321f., 324, 326f., 
331, 337f., 340f., 349, 351 ff., 364f., 
367f., 373 ff., 382 ff., 390 ff., 397 ff., 
403f., 420, 422, 424 


urn 41, 43, 136, 268, 330, 378f. 
Utrecht 64, 70, 261 
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Verner’s Law 43, 187f., 269, 272, 274, 283, 
397, 410, 412 


Wayland, Weland, Wieland 76, 80, 83f., 86, 
125, 214, 217 ff., 220 ff., 227, 229, 234, 
238, 240, 421 

weapon 53ff., 60, 263, 277, 282, 285f., 298, 
305f., 335, 364 

Wilfrid 64, 70 

Willibrord 64, 70 


B OFRC Sources: Inscriptions Listed and Discussed 


in this Edition 


OFRC1 KANTENS Comb Case vii, xv, 18, 54, 75, 
121, 133 ff., 137f., 404, 420 

OFRC2 AMAY Bone Comb vii, xv, 15 ff., 20, 75, 
90, 107, 121, 125, 141 ff., 147 f., 161f., 176, 
180, 201, 234, 238, 405, 420 

OFRC3 FERWERD Comb Case vii, xv, 15 ff., 75, 
80f., 92, 101, 125, 135, 142, 149 ff., 155, 
314 f., 420 

OFRC4 HOOGEBEINTUM Comb vii, xv, 18, 75, 
90, 121, 140, 144, 148, 157f., 160, 162, 
176, 180, 420 

OFRC5 TOORNWERD Comb vii, xv, 18, 76f., 81, 
83 ff., 88, 101, 106, 109, 121, 128f., 163f., 
166, 169f., 174 f., 179 f., 249, 340, 385, 
405, 421 

OFRC6 OOSTUM Bone Comb vii, xv, 18, 76f., 
81, 83f., 88 ff., 101, 107, 109 f., 121, 144, 
148, 161f., 167 ff., 174, 178, 210, 249, 
309 f., 343, 390, 405, 421 

OFRC7 Wurt HITZUM-A Bracteate vii, xv, 75, 77, 
183, 185 ff., 397, 405, 421 

OFRC8 SKANOMODU Solidus vii, xv, 16f., 20f., 
45f., 65, 76ff., 83f., 101, 107 ff., 125, 147, 
195, 198 f., 214, 227, 229f., 232, 237, 
239 f., 247, 250, 382, 390f., 404f., 421 

OFRC9 SCHWEINDORF Solidus vii, xv, 18, 76, 
80f., 83f., 86, 92, 101, 107, 125, 195, 
198 f., 203, 207f., 210 ff., 214f., 218 f., 223, 
226f., 229f., 232, 234, 240, 247, 301, 340, 
343, 393, 404f., 421 

OFRC10 HARLINGEN Solidus vii, xv, 16f., 75, 
80f., 90, 101, 107, 110, 125, 189, 192f., 


195, 198f., 208, 210f., 213 ff., 227, 229f., 
232, 239f., 259, 311, 315f., 339, 343, 366, 
390f., 405, 421 

OFRC11 FOLKESTONE/GLASGOW Tremissis vii, 
xv, 18, 20, 75, 79, 81, 83f., 89, 101, 104, 
109, 125, 199, 210, 241ff., 245 ff., 249, 251, 
405, 422 

OFRC12 MIDLUM Sceat vii, xvi, 24, 75, 80, 115, 
125, 128, 252 ff., 258, 261, 405, 422 

OFRC13 BERGAKKER Scabbard Mount vii, xvi, 
1f., 16, 26, 54, 75, 109 ff., 121, 263 f., 267, 
276f., 286, 422 

OFRC14 WIJNALDUM Gold Pendant viii, xvi, 75, 
93, 110, 154, 289, 291, 390, 405, 422, 424 

OFRC15 BORGHAREN Belt Buckle viii, xvi, 2, 54, 
57f., 75, 77, 94, 128, 296f., 301, 405, 422 

OFRC16 ARUM Yew Sword viii, xvi, 15 ff., 58, 75, 
77, 79, 81, 90, 92, 101, 106f., 145, 147f., 
174, 238, 305, 308f., 313ff., 317, 320f., 
327, 337f., 371, 376f., 382, 384 ff., 393, 
400, 405, 423 

OFRC17 BRITSUM Yew Stick viii, xvi, 1, 15 ff., 75, 
108 f., 121, 166, 222, 287, 313, 319f., 322, 
328, 330ff., 349f., 395f., 400f., 405f., 
423 

OFRC18 WESTEREMDEN A viii, xvi, 16f., 76, 
80f., 83f., 87, 101, 104, 107, 110f., 178, 
180, 207, 306, 310, 315, 319, 321, 334, 
337 f., 348, 382, 386, 405, 423 

OFRC19 WESTEREMDEN B vii, viii, xvi, 1, 15 ff., 
75, 77, 81, 83, 86ff., 106, 108 ff., 111f., 
115f., 121, 321, 327, 329, 331, 336, 346, 
351f., 358, 389f., 404, 406, 423 
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OFRC20 BERNSTERBUREN Tau Staff viii, xvi, 18, 
75, 80f., 90, 92, 101, 107, 125, 128, 311, 
325, 361, 404f., 423 

OFRC21 RASQUERT Sword Handle viii, xvi, 58, 
75, 77, 92, 106f., 109, 121, 167, 174f., 234, 
370, 373 f., 384, 391f., 394, 404f., 424 


OFRC22 HAMWIC Bone viii, xvi, 75, 80f., 92, 
101, 107, 109, 128, 167, 174 f., 201, 309, 
376, 378f., 382, 405, 424 

OFRC23 HANTUM Bone Plate viii, xvi, 15 ff., 75, 
80f., 92f., 101, 108 ff., 110, 155, 201, 314, 
349, 387, 389 ff., 405, 424 

OFRC24 WIJNALDUM A Bone viii, xvi, 16 f., 75, 
121, 320 ff., 395, 397 ff., 424 


C Non-OFRC Sources: Cited Inscriptions with Concordances 


The Non-OFRC corpus attribution follows the RuneS project system based on rune row (cp KIEL data- 
base, also: www.runesdb.eu) with exception of the objects attributed to the Southern Germanic cor- 
pus by Opitz (1981). Additional concordances with traditional corpora are added behind each object 


entry. 


C.1 Old English and Pre-Old English Runic fuporc Inscriptions [OERC] 


(cp. Waxenberger 2010) 


OERC2 ASH-GILTON Sword Pommel 41, 160, 
178, 200 

OERC3 AUZON/FRANKS Casket [FC] xi, 44, 83, 
90, 106, 108, 110, 128, 167, 207, 219, 220, 
229, 247, 249, 269, 324, 406 

OERC5 BEWCASTLE Cross 90, 282 

OERC8 BRAMHAM Moor Ring 46, 106 

OERC9 BRANDON Antler Handle 128 

OERC10 BRANDON Pin 13, 43, 101, 111 ff., 338 

OERC13 CAISTOR-BY-NORWICH Astragalus 41, 
126, 128, 210, 292, 378, 385 

OERC14 CAISTOR-BY-NORWICH Brooch 42, 
45 ff., 78, 107, 128, 201, 239, 246, 250, 
299, 301, 310, 364, 366 

OERC16 CHESSELL DOWN Pail 41, 109, 390f. 

OERC17 CHESSEL DOWN Scabbard Mount 41, 
108 f., 201, 287, 310, 323, 390f. 

OERC18 CLEATHAM Hanging Bowl 110 

OERC23 DERBYSHIRE Bone Plate 235, 238, 
240, 332 

OERC25 DOVER Stone 42f., 111, 113, 338 

OERC27 GANDERSHEIM/BRUNSWICK Casket 
42f., 111 ff., 114, 338 

OERC29 GREAT URSWICK Stone 43 

OERC52 THAMES Scramasax. 13,42f., 101, 
112 f., 317, 397, 400 

OERC53 LONG BUCKBY Strap-end 110 

OERC54 LOVEDEN HILL URN 41, 43, 330 

OERC55 MALTON Pin 13, 101 


OERC65 OVERCHURCH Stone 282 

OERC66 ROME Catacombs 42f., 111f., 338 

OERC67 ROME Cimiterio di Commodilla 42 

OERC68 ROME Bronze Fragment 111 

OERC69 RUTHWELL Cross [RC] xiii, 42 ff., 107, 
414 

OERC71 SKANOMODU Solidus [OFRC8] vii, xv, 
17, 45f., 83, 195, 198f., 214, 227, 229, 
232, 237, 239 f., 382, 390, 393 

OERC73 SHROPHAM Lead Plate/Plaque 112, 
107, 111f. 

OERC75 SOUTHAMPTON/HAMWIC Bone 
[OFRC22] viii, xvif., 92, 101, 128, 167, 174, 
201, 309, 378, 382, 405, 424 

OERC76 SOUTHAMPTON BONE II 381, 386 

OERC77 SPONG HILL Urn 41 

OERC78 ST CUTHBERT’S Coffin. 43 

OERC81 THORNHILL Stone Il 42 

OERC82 THORNHILL Stone III 43, 111, 114, 338 

OERC83 UNDLEY Bracteate [IK374] 41, 45, 76, 
106, 194, 275, 310, 324, 405 

OERC84 WAKERLEY Brooch 109f. 

OERC86 WATCHFIELD Purse Mount 41, 109 f. 

OERC87 WELBECK HILL Bracteate [IK388] 41 

OERC89 WHEATLEY Runic Ring 128, 168 

OERC91 WHITBY Comb 42, 110, 115 

OERC97 BACONSTHORPE Clip. 44 282 

BINHAM-A I-III Bracteates [IK630, IK 631, 
IK632] 41, 186 
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C.2 Southern Germanic fupark Inscriptions (cp. Krause/Jankuhn [KJ] 1966, 
Opitz [0] 1981, OBJECT s. v. KIEL Database. 


ARLON Capsule [KJ146] [02] 286, 302 
ASCHEIM III S-Brooch 302 


BAD KROTZINGEN Disc Brooch A 58, 302 

BALINGEN Disc Brooch [KJ160] 187, 397 

BEUCHTE Bow Brooch [KJ8] [04] 111, 187, 
229 

BEZENYE B Bow Brooch [KJ166] [06] 111, 316 

BOPFINGEN | Scabbard Mouth Piece 287 

BOPFINGEN II Animal Brooch [07] 302 


CHARNAY Clasp [AZ11] [KJ6] [010] 109f., 115, 
235, 259, 286, 323, 350, 397 


EICHSTETTEN Scabbard Mount 111f., 287 
ENGERS Bow Brooch [KJ143] [015] 269, 280, 
299 


FREILAUBERSHEIM Bow Brooch [KJ144] [016] 
160, 302 
FRIEDBERG Disc Brooch [AZ16] [KJ141] 344 


GAMMERTINGEN Capsule Brooch [KJ161] [018] 
302 
GRIESHEIM Bow Brooch [020] 108 f., 302 


HAILFINGEN | [KJ159] [021] 108 f., 317, 323 
HOHENSTADT Bow Brooch [026] 112 


KIRCHEIM TECK Bow Brooch [027] 290 


NEUDINGEN/BAAR Wood-Stick 109 f., 299, 336, 
345 

NORDENDORF | Bow Brooch A [KJ151] [033] 117, 
139, 291 

NORDENDORF II Bow Brooch B [KJ152] [034] 
108 f., 323 


PEIGEN Disc Brooch 110 
PFORZEN | Belt Buckle 109f., 226, 229, 299, 
303 


SCHRETZHEIM Bronze Capsule [KJ157] [038] 
160, 302 

SCHWANGAU Brooch 299 

SZABABATTYAN Silver Belt-Buckle [KJ167] [043] 
397 

STEINDORF Sax [KJ158] [024] 110 


TROSSINGEN II Bow Fibula B [KJ163] [047] 
110 ff. 


WEIMAR | Bow Brooch A, [KJ147] [049] 110 

WEIMAR II Bow Brooch B [050] 110, 302 

WEIMAR III Belt Buckle [KJ 148] [051] 110, 299 

WEIMAR IV Bead [052].110 

WEINGARTEN | [KJ164] [053] 128 

WEINGARTEN II S-Brooch [KJ164] [054] 318, 
320 

WURMLINGEN Lance Head [KJ162] [056] 128, 
335 


C.3 Older Germanic fupark Inscriptions (cp. Arntz/Zeiss [AZ] 1939, 
Krause/Jankuhn [KJ] 1966, Danmarks Runeindskrifter [DR] (1941-1942), 


OBJECT s.v. KIEL database). 


ARSTAD Stone [KJ58] 311 ff. 
ASUM-C Bracteate [IK11] [DR Br64] 225, 
392, 411 


BJORKETORP Stone [KJ97] [DR360] 137, 
247 

BORRINGE-C Bracteate [IK26] [KJ110] 210 

BREZA Half-Column [AZ8] [KJ5] 31, 127 ff., 
133, 205, 368 


DAHMSDORF Lance Head [AZ1] [KJ32] 295, 
306 

DARUM-B (I) Bracteate [IK42] [KJ117] [DRBr9] 
113, 211, 226 

DARUM-C (V) Bracteate [IK43] [KJ104] 211 


FONNAS Brooch [KJ17] 286 
FORDE Stone Weight [KJ49] 385f. 
FRIENSTEDT Comb 106, 147, 185, 188, 198 
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GARDLOSA Fibula [KJ12] [SK41] 393 

GUMMARP Stone [KJ95] [DR358] 108, 252, 265, 
267, 305 

GRUMPAN-C Bracteate [IK260][KJ3] 30, 202, 
415 


HOGGANVIK Stone 133 


ILLERUP 3 Shield Handle 295, 299, 305 
ISTABY Stone [KJ98] 252, 267, 305 


JARSBERG Stone [KJ70] [Vr1] 391 


KALLEBY Stone [KJ61] 285 

KJ@LEVIK Stone [KJ75] 252, 305 

KONG Bronze Statuette [KJ45] [DR198] 415 

KOVEL/KOWEL Spearhead [KJ33] 287, 295, 306 

KRAGEHUL Lance/Spear Shaft [KJ27] [DR196] 
127, 138, 288, 305, 339f., 345, 350f., 361, 
413 f., 416, 419 

KYLVER Stone [KJ1] 30 


LIEBENAU Disc Mount [KJ139] 295 

LINDHOLMEN Bone Piece/Amulet [KJ29] [DR261] 
127, 137 f., 338 ff., 345, 350f., 391, 413f., 
416 ff. 


MELDORF Fibula 172, 311 ff. 
MOS GARD Lance Head [KJ34] 306 


NEBENSTEDT-B (I) Bracteate [IK128] [KJ133] 210 
NOLEBY Stone [KJ67] [Vg63] 131 
NORDHULGO Stone [KJ65] 393 


OPEDAL Stone [KJ76] 172, 419 
@DEMOTLAND Bone/Amulet [KJ29, nt. 2] 288, 
305, 340, 416f., 419 


PIETROSSA Ring [AZ4] [KJ41] 285, 287 


REISTAD Stone [KJ74] 211 
RO Stone [KJ73] 391 


SIEVERN-A Bracteate [IK156] [KJ134] 204, 208, 
212 

SMALAND-C Bracteate [IK339] 298 

SKARKIND Stone [KJ87] 99 

S@NDER RIND-Jutland-B [IK341] [DR Br64] 392 

STENTOFTEN [KJ96] [DR 357] 108, 113, 229, 
247, 249 

STROM Whetstone [KJ50] 137, 305 


TANEM Stone [KJ89] 415 

THORSBERG Chape [KJ20] [DR7] 107, 113, 299, 
305 

THORSBERG Sword Fitting [KJ20, nt.] 295 

TJURKO | Bracteate [IK184] [KJ136] 99 

TORVIKA B Stone [KJ62] 137 

TUNE Stone [KJ72] 46, 99, 113, 172 


URNES Birch Stick [N337] 340, 351 


VARL@SE Fibula/Rosette Brooch [KJ11] 
[DR Sj 21] 385f. 

VADSTENA-B Bracteate [IK13,1] [KJ113] 30f., 
286 

VALLENTUNA/RICKEBY Dice 194 

VALSFJORD Rock Face [KJ55] 305 

VANGA Stone [KJ66] 197 

VIMOSE Chape | [KJ22] 295 

VIMOSE Sheath-Mount [KJ23] [DR207a] 305 


WESER Runic Bone 1 44, 285f., 300, 370 
WREMEN Footstool 107, 193, 286, 300, 362 


C.4 Younger fupark Inscriptions (cp. Arntz/Zeiss [AZ] 1939, Krause/Jankuhn [KJ] 
1966, Danmarks Runeindskrifter [DR] (1941-1942), OBJECT s. v. KIEL 


database). 


LINCOLN | Comb Case [DR418] 188, 194, 198 
LUND | Comb [DR303] 188, 196, 198 


RIBE Amulet [SJy41] 375 
RIBE Cranium [DR SJy39] 349 ff. 
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C.5 Unascribed Runic Inscriptions (cp. Arntz/Zeiss [AZ] 1939, Krause/Jankuhn [KJ] 
1966, Danmarks Runeindskrifter [DR] (1941-1942), OBJECT s. v. KIEL 
database). 


ELISENHOF Comb 188, 190f., 198 


GALLEHUS Gold Horn [KJ43] [DR12] 46, 99, 
196, 288, 305, 391 


